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t New Rochelle, N. Y 


ON MILLER, 
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SCHOOL. 
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P und Private School 


irch trials 


Carnegie Hall 
1202 Lefferts Place 





LTUREI 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
AKER 
. RUCTION 
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Bryant 


rREUMANN, 
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Singing 
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Hall 


E PAPPENHEIM, 


D PRIMA DONNA 


l Branches. 


8th t New York City 


Schuyler 


HLOEMANN, 


Pupils 


ne 4845 Riverside 


$$$ 


PPER MORRIS, 
NGIN ALL BRANCHES 


» St 


stay ( umbus. 


BRISTOL, 


1” SINGING 


West aed St., New 


h, New York 


INSTRUCTION 


W rly Place 


NORMAL SINGING, 


Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ssa: Columbus 


I. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Luke's Chapel, 


‘ B'way, New York 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 

11a West Ssth St.. New York. © Tel. 4152 Schuyler 
Special « rse for teachers and professionals 

Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners 

Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres (Thirty-ninth year.) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1oath Street 


"Phone, 8101 Riverside 


TANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BIART, piano virtuoso. 
Instructior Advar 
be spe ] tivation of th 


ed Interpretation. Repertory 
at vivid, flowing quality 
ne Ww 1 is med of musical expression 
Studio Hall, 64 Eas th St.,. New York. 
Tel. 9424 Madison 








Stcnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
rHE ART OF SINGING 


0: 62 Ea Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
T hone 4879 Murray Hill 


ICTORINE HAYES, 


INCERT AND OPERATIC SOPRANO 


rth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
ACHER O SINGING 
Ca ‘ H re 3 Columbus 
MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
\ss't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


Instruction. Coach for 


professior 1 advan 1 singers 
Residence stu 8; Morningside Ave, City. 
‘hone, 2t93-] Morningside. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


rme t Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
He Dey Amer. Institute of Applied 
Mus yy a ( bs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 





ENOR 
W. s8th St, N.Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus 
Managemer \. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
New A n Hall, a7 West gand St. 
Phor 408 Bryan New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
nu Vocal Instruction—Choral 


\ ress; Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 





Phone, 3:87 Gramercy 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons. 


23: West o6th St, New York. 








EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST 


Choral Ciub Conductor 


Concerts Instruction. 


1202 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For t2 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 





CLEMENTINE TETEDOUXx-LUSK, 
Soprano—Instruction 


323 West t12th St. Tel. 1674 Morning 





McCALL LANHAM, 


BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
212 West soth St Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 


Morn rhursday afternoons, I: Gallery 








Carnegie Hall, New Y 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


Pianist—— Accompanist ; Carnegie Hall 
Instructior { hing New York 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


MME. OGDEN CRANE, 
BEL CANTO METHOD 
Oo e! f Wilda Bennett in Opera 


( egie Hall, New Y 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizxy Mtmop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s1-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


128, East roth Street. 
rel. Gramercy 3848 





Currrorp DEMAREST, F. A. G. O., 
ORGANIST—-COMPOSER 
Recitals—Instruction 


Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.Y.C. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
rTEACHER OF SINGING 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall 





Piar Inst tior lelephone 
Theory of Mus 7280 Schuyler 
CARL HAHN, 
Stud West th St The Avonel). 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York a3q Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y, 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 
Concerts— Recitals— Lessons. 


Studio: yor Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
» ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New Yore. 


Tel. 78:14 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Je 
Sey ‘e Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory ame 
Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 2867-W Berges 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friepmann.) 
CONTRALTO, 

Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 
homage may musical education given to studeats 

from t 


beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St. 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.tnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and conce 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a li 
number of pupils. 
Address Fa West ra7th St., New York. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Die 





mond 
MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 
Studio, 418 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 Rives 





New Song for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 
By JeAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Mr. Kairsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theory 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and o4th St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
—Leschetizky Method— 

Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6reg Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


P 
THE WELSH- AGEMENT 
re South 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYSTEM =" vor Bactnnans, 

Or lIxwrroven Music 

Send for information and booklets ef 

ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 sweat 
7 New York City. Western address 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, Balance of Season: off Wien tiles Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SN Vocal Music 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio: The Linlaugh, 2647 Broadw: rd 
Between 100 and |0ist Sts. Tel. Rivers — 


® VIOLINIST 
Y 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


iL BECKER ==: 
Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
\WALTER ANDERSON 








Acolien Hall 











Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Bullding. - - Pittsburgh 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 





171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


< SHARP-HERDIEN 


tL 5132 Kenmore Avenae, - Chicage, 18. 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


UsIC 
M., Jennette Loudon 629 Fine Arts Bids. 
hicago, Il. 


irector c 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING | 
Louise St. Sohn ¥ WESTERVELT 


rte, Oratorics, RN ae 











Conce 
1353 N. State "S., 


eisie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


SAMSON 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT RGAN 
Organist and Director Brick Anis Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological nary 
4ta Fifth Ave., New York. 


ZATELLA |= 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Madame Delia M. Valeri) 


Touring iIn Europe 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
tor West iisth St. 
New York 











Aart 
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ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





ERNESTO ROCCO 
Neapolitan Mandolia Virtuoso 


Felix Weingartner writes: 
“Ernesto Rocco has raised 
the mandolin to high ar 
tistic worth.” 
LOLITA D. MASON 
Manager, Republic Bidg.., 
Chicago, Ill 





ARTHUR R. SLACK 


High Baritone 
Concert and Oratorio 
Studied in Italy and with 


Geo. Fergusson in Berlin, 
Germany 


LOLITA D. MASON, 


Manager, Republic Bldg 
Chicago, Tl. 





LAUREL £. YEAMANS 
Organist and Pianist 


An A. A.G. O. and Musi 
cal Director of a Conser 
vatory for several years 
LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bidg.. 
Chicago, T1. 

















Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mir. HENRY HOLDEN ISS) @. 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinwey Heli 
Address, 144 East tsoth Street, New York City 


“ KROEGER 


pe. KROEGER SCHOOL of MU 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture pen coe 


Musical Art Buildiag ST. LOUIS, MO. 


y WILLIAMS 


Geum eh eof Tone fone Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL . . 
Concert 


a WIL Organist 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelie Masical Club, Mendelssehs Clad 


LUCILLE MILLER |; 








CHICAGO 











PT TROUTMAN. 6th Ave.. PITTSBURG PA 





Address all communications to 





can TOPPIN 








"Cellist 


PAT TEN 


Violinist 


AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY TO MAY 


Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 


500 Fitth Ave., New York 





GAMBLE CONCERT PAR 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


BOOKING 


East End, Pitteburg, Pa. 


Fait on Teacher 


24" Micbonough ‘treet 


NATHALIE 


NEXT SEASON 


FRANK WALLER, cs 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 


JOHN B, MILLER, ren 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N.Y 


BEATRICE McCUE 


CONTRA 
Management: Haensel 
Residence: 608 W. 139th St.. New York. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE. _Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Coan * sa Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W 
345 West 70thSt. 


KRIENS : Tel. Columbus 2223 


E © CHRISTIANS-KLEIN me SOPRANO 
7 one Sencerts. = Sori, eave. Fn. y L 4 sad bn iastrue- 


rein sins ace Theatre 
A Exclusive Management: 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEE Piast 


4716 Lake Avenue, Chicago, IIL 








To 
~~ Hall. New York 
Phone 6662 Audubon 








ser 
Vio nist 











BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


Vocal Instruction 
$6a Park Avenue, New York. Phome, 6792 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Piauiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 














Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO, ILL 
Katharine HOFFMANN tw Aocompanist 


UMANN-HEINK TO’ 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


SEL A. Tosa 


. 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACSER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Vie del Conti, 7 


;FRIEDBERG 


: Concert Dir. 
E ard, Berlin, “Mer distinguished artiste. 
1495 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 











7 y 





(PLUMB = 3 ES 








Bonel VALERI =. 


MARCEL CHAILLEY. Violinist 
me. Chaille ey-Richez, Pianist 


20 Rue Cha 




















TENOR-——COMPOSER 
“Twe Roses” “Ah, Love but a Day” 
“ForeverandaDay” “Maidens” “Yes x04 Ker" 
Hallet Gilberts, Hotel Flanders, (93 W. 47th St.. Tel. 6670 Grvast 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


833 Vest Sth St., N.Y. 























Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West ap setemath chon St., Tel shone: Columbus. New York 


&... dihie 


SOPRANO 
st. f meter ag 2A New York 
Mesesemest: WALTER 
171 W. St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 





= KOEMMENICH 


N. ¥. ORATORIO SOCIETY 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 


AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
Studio: 1026-27 New York City 


Tel. Bryant 5826 


PAULINE MEYER runsr: 


Address: 
4939 Washington Park Place. Chicago, 111. 
pe Push 


LESCHETIZKY ~= 


HAROLD NASON, Director 
_712-14 Chest Chestnut Street - Philadeiphis 


‘HOLLE SOPRANO 


Conductor of 





64 W. 157th St. 
wew YORK 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicage, I. 











NEW and OLD 


Master Violins 


High grade Tested Strings 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER, 








1368-70 Broadway 
New York 








“THE SYMPHONIE” 
Electric Pipe Organ 


The Most Perfect 
Musical Instrument 








BEMAN SYMPHONIE COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N.Y. 





Phone 3885 Audubon 














wt MURPHY «: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Forconcert engagements apply to 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th St.. New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57 th Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambas 








stnaios MAGNA 





LIME ial a Hall 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 























One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GVER RET 


THE pm iil COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 













THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe, test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 








———S—SS 
The | 


Conover 
Piano 











IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 





Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 

i an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 

greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
i of a single problem— tone product Compared with its excellence in work- 

i manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 








Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
| easy monthly payment plan 


CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER- PLAYER Pianos 



































KIMBALL 


The Artists 


Ce 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “t “i “I “ 


PIANOS 


farorirle 





K 





Chicago 














Wing & SO,  memtecturers ot ine 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 





Faotory and oftioes, Ninth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 


































the word. 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an 


artistic piano in every sense of 





= 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 























CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 





Established 1867 





Instructs, trains and educates after the best 

none ds of Foremost European Conserva 
ries The fae ulty numbers some of the 

ll Musicians and Artists of today 


Elocution - MUSIC -Languages 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort 


and luxurious surroundings. The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident stu- 
de ay enter at any time Tilustrated 
( ati ‘al g "F REE 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—Jobn J. Hattetaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Singing—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt 
Organ—Wilheim Middelschulte 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Musio—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalegue mailed free. 





Malkin Musie School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morrie Park, West 





MAESTRO PIETRO J. PASTERNACK 
FLORIDIA Sesh 
oice 
Catalogifree 














wet KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 B'way. ‘Pheme, 4848 River 











Hari FOSTE 


Mezzo Contralto 


oe 
- = Riverside 6400 













wri GAD 


Commercial Tract Bal 





iding. 1481 Broadway, cor. 4ist Street 


er: fo eat Concert aed Recital with World-Famed Singers, Play 


; alse an American Indian c-Talk 
AS. . WAGNER, Associate 
New York City 





DAN BEDDOE tenor 











BARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg. Chicage 


wssuiy, EPs 
CONDUCTOR 

Philadelphia, 3 3 Pa. 
WILLIAM J. FALK 


Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
*"Phowe 488: Lemon. 1204 East pod St, New York 




















HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


--PIANISTE... 
tn Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management Alma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 1o South 18th St., Philadelphia 


THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Sion violinist ; "Paul hs ee oe 


communications to 1266 45th 
Street, nee eg = aw 
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BERLIN TO CONTROL ard. Vocally the cast offered nothing of special moment, Woodland Love Song Tietiens 
i i ‘ - . “he sy ities 
with the exception of Carl Braun who, as Cardinal Brogny, er Karola Frick Sis: 
was most impressive. The role offers him ample oppor ad rong tne 


ITS CONCERT AGENTS. 


New Law That Regulates Licenses and Com- 
missions of Concert Bureaux—“La Juive” 
Revived—Count Zichy’s Memoirs— 
Coming Concerts. 


Jeaner St., 21, 
September 20, 1913 


Berlin, W., 
All concert agencies of Berlin are at present much agi- 
to be passed subjecting 
This law applies to the 


been 


tated over a new law that is about 
them to Government 
Prussia. <A 


control. 


whole of similar one has enacted in 


Bavaria. Henceforth no one can establish a concert agency 
in any Prussian town without first securing a concession 


from the municipality which, after due investigation, will 

















THE 
Milan 
Italian sculptor Butti 


VERDI STATUE 


To be unveiled at October 1 It is the work of the 


This new 

and 
pafa- 
graph dealing with the commission t by the 
concert managers will spell disaster to many of the smaller 
r it allows the agent only a commis- 
it looks as if the busi- 
would be 
At present the 
delegates of the Central Union of German musicians and 


decide whether there is a necessity for such. 


law contains various clauses pertaining to contracts 


agreements between the agencies and artists. One 


be charged 


concert directions, {« 
sion of 5 per cent. as a maximum 
of both 
seriously affected by this legal interference 


ness the artists and concert bureaux 


musical artists are convening in Berlin and the discussion 
of this new 
the session. 
publish the views of various artists on this important ques- 
tion and next week | shall be able to quote the op:mons of 
numerous celebrities. 
that is agitating the agencies most of all! 
arranging concerts of their own. If this 
law it would seriously cripple the concert life all over the 


law is one of the most important topics of 


The principal German daily papers will shortly 


The clause in the proposed new law 
prohibits their 
should become 


country, for some of the greatest musical events are or- 
ganized by the concert bureaux. The Nikisch Philhar- 
monic concerts of Berlin, for instance, are run and owned 
by the Concert Direction Wolff. Another manager who 
has revealed great enterprise in establishing new and im- 
portant series of concerts is Emi] Gutmann 
nue 

Halevy’s “La Juive,” after a sleep of many years, has 
been revived. It was brought out at the Charlottenburg 
Opera, which has successfuly embarked upon its second 
season. The staging of this once so popular work was 
magnificent; it could hardly have been better done at the 
Royal Opera in this respect 
ance at the Charlottenburg Opera for more than six months 


Not having heard a perform- 


I was surprised at thi made in all direc- 
tions. The orchestra has developed into a splendid homo- 
geneous body of musicians, the chorus was most praise- 


wortby and the general ensemble revealed a superior stand- 


great progress 


His acting was 
Fraulein Pickelmann as 
Gottlieb as 
Arensen was a very fine Eleazar 


tunity to exploit his magnificent bass voice. 
convincing. 
Princess Eudora and Henriette 


also dignified and 
Recha were 
Heinz The 
performance was skilfully conducted by Eduard Moericke 
The that 
could be wished, nearly all the seats being taken by sub- 
This 


ready come to be a factor of importance among the leading 


satisfactory 


attendance at the Charlottenburg Opera is all 


scription for the entire season. institution has al 


operatic stages of Germany. 
zeRme 


opened on September I 


The 1s b 
Kitty 
grams of old negro folksongs, Mother Goose and nursery 


rhymes 


concert season was 


Cheatham, who presented one of her favorite pro 
The reputation of Miss Cheatham as an inter 
preter of programs of this character is so thoroughly es 
tablished that her countrymen and women turned out in 
great numbers to hear her. There war also a good per 
centage of the German element in the audience, which was 
unusually large considering the unfavorable time of year 
The Berlin public does not really care to go to concerts 
before October 1. Miss Cheatham has caught the spirit of the 


old negro texts and melodies as probably has no other 


and her work followed with keen 


singer of our day, was 
interest and heartily applauded. She also sang a group 
of modern ditties by Debussy, Sullivan, Liza Lehmann and 
others. She was ably supported at the piano by Lucille 
Crews Miss Cheatham was assisted by Carl Clewing 
who declaimed several numbers with great effect. 
nee 
Irma Seydel, the vouthful Boston violinist, made her 


Berlin debut the following evening at Beethoven Hall, play 
ing the Vieuxtemps D minor, the Beethoven and the Bruch 
G minor concertos. During the summer months Miss Sey- 
with or 


For a girl so young 


del has made numerous successful appearances 


chestra in various parts of Germany 
and of so slight astonishing 


physique she possesses an 


amount of energy. Vieuxtemps and Bruch suit her indi 
viduality better, at least for the present, than Beethoven. 
Both 


f the artist and virtuoso 


concertos, when really well plaved, tax the powers 


Miss Seydel gave an admirable 
She is already far advanced 


account of both on tve high 


way to virtuosity and she draws a sympathetic, at times a 
luscious, tone. Her spirited playing produced a visible im- 
applauded to the 


Her audience consisted in no small part of 


pression upon her auditors and she was 
echo. young 


violinists and violin students, who constitute the most crit 


ical element, and I noticed that they were particularly bois 
terous in their applause 
nee 
An interesting program of present 


American ngs was 


ed by Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Frick at their musical salon on 
Tuesday afternoon. The American composer is almost 
wholly neglected on Berlin concert programs and Mr 


Frick deserves a warm word of praise for enabling us to 


become acquainted with the latter-day American produc- 


tion in the field of song literatur« Last winter, too, he 


gave a program of American composers. On Tuesday af 


ternoon the program in full was as follows 





Duets 
May the Maider Dickinson 
Summum Bonum Dickinson 
Mr and Mrs. Frick 
Would Thy Faith Were Mine Brockway 
O Heart of Mine Clough-Leighter 
Way Down South Homer 
Nocturne Bauer 
A Spirit Flower Campbell Tipton 
Wind and Lyre Ware 
Romeo Frick 
Eyes of Blue Orth 
Unfearing Huhn 
We Two Together Kernochan 
Blossom Time Salter 
Slumber Song MacFadyen 
Day Is Gone ; Lang 
Fxhoes from Childhood Wilson 
Karola Frick 
Looking Glass River Carpenter 
Yesterday ‘ Spros 
My True Love Lice Asleeys Russel! 
Egywtian War Song lladley 
Kept in G. B. Nevin 
© Let Night Speak of M Chadwick 
Romeo f + 
Daybreak Daniels 
Way Down South Harris 
The Heart of Her... ponscusesag bes vopede cece Cadman 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest. «2.060005 ccsccscees Parker 





Che artist couple sang delightfully throughout the after 


noon and afforded the listeners great pleasure. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frick will leave shortly for America, where they 
will be heard jointly recitals 
Rn Re 
Fritz Kreisler will give a recital at Blithner Hall on Ox 


tober 6, when he will introduce a number of interesting 
new arrangements for violin from his pen. I recently 
heard him play them at his home and it is safe to predict 
that several of them will soon enjoy a world-wide popu 
larity. He has utilized themes by Bach, Mendelssohn, Tar 


tini, Corelli, Rameau, Schubert, Wieniawski and Paganini 





he has mack ymparably hanges in the melodies, but 
he has given them an exquisite piano accompaniment 
George Hamiin will be heard in Berlin towards the end 


of the season The wel! known American tenor will give 











DR. ERNST KUNWALD, 
Conductor Cincian Symphor 0 estra will »« 
‘ A 

two recitals in Beethoven Hall on March 23 and April 
Negotiations are al now in progr for some important 
oratorio appearances for Hamlin le introduced himself 
to Berlin with great cess six years ago in a Richard 
>trauss program nee 

Fisa Rosentow h is been in London for the past 
three year as settled in Berlin for the winter and wil 
accept pupils. Miss Rosentower has had the best of vio 
linistic training, having studied wit Sevcik, Hartmann 
and Sauret She and her tw sisters, Marie, piano, and 
Ahece, cello, form a tri at has been playing with succe 


in at-homes in London and the Engiish provinces 
a 

Anja New York, recently arrived in 

and placed herself under the 

While in Switzerland Miss 


Sembrich, who praised her 


Berl 
f Franz Emerich 

sang vr Marcella 

brilliant lyric voice 


Shimans 
nstruction 
Shimans f 
and pre 
dicted for her success in opera 
mRe,e 
celebrated 


Count Geza Zichy, the 


pramst 


one-armed Hungarian 
book which ; 


Spat Ss % de 


has written his memoirs, and in the 
‘Aus 
voted to Zichy’s teacher and lifelong friend, Franz Liszt 
At the 


years ago I had the pleasure of meeting Count Zichy, wh« 


entitled meinem Leben,” considerable 


great Liszt centenary celebration in Budapest tw 


is president of the Liszt-Verein. He is an interesting per- 
and one of the most charming men |! 
boyhood, Zichy, 


social position and wealth, decided to embark 


sonality met 
higt 


1pen a Pian 


ever 


In early notwithstanding his title 


; 


istic career, but at the age of fifteen he had the misfortun: 


while on a hunting expedition. to lose his right arn 


through the accidental discharge of a gut Such a calam 
ity would have pianistic ambition 
ount Zichy. With won 


himself to exploiting the possi- 


put a speedy end to 


with most youths, but not so with ( 
derful fortitude he applied 
bilities of the piano with the left hand alone, and after sev 
eral years of hard study under the personal direction of 
Liszt the young Magyar appeared in his native town of 
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ipest and created 


icly onl for cha 


a sens 


ritable 


Although he played 
purposes, Count Zichy was 


ation. 


he capitals of the Continent and soon be- 


European celebrity. It is reported on good author- 

that Count Zichy has earned during his public career 

$300,000, every penny of which he has given 

harity Having been closely associated with 

) many years Zichy knew him as only a very 

#t to know him and what he has to say of Liszt as a 
1 as an artist is of unusual inter« 

nee 

gig gan,” writes Zichy, “with 

, ! Each register pulled out opened up 

p rid ( erning | 7t’s nati nality there has 

iti it that is quite worthless, as every 

i ( r te ( Liszt was at heart a Hun 

e for German music a Teuton, in his man- 

! y lture a Frenchman, in his aristocratic 

er ‘ in Englishman and in his love of 

talian. He was everything that a man could 

Liszt will appear greater to us as time goes 

ired wonderful to us while he was still with 

ind w he ems marvelous We are aston 

tt eat f his works which formerly many 

y ld not know and would not know. And 

( ker } was Liszt’s greatest attri- 

| vas not his incomparable virtuosity, 

nposer, opening up new paths, not his 

nd instructor, but his nobility of 

at atne ul. His great soul ennobled the 

ni ! never small or narrow, was broad 

ble in rt, in his friendships, in his mild attitude 

rd people and things and even in his rare outbursts 

P \ ipostolic goodness and leniency were his 

nner 

‘ lture of heart is the foundation of holiness 

inz Liszt was a holy man, a worldly, amiable holy 

Generous, always ready for any sacrifice, unrevenge- 

easily forgetful of wrong, he was one of the most hu- 

| noble men that ever walked the earth. Strong in 


fait he was nevertheless tolerant and did not belong 


ridiculous 


both of 


' 


n 


e Ca l who are sometimes unchristian, He was 
generous that could not deny any request. He rec 
ided every one and so it came about that his recom 

lations metimes lost in value Living always in the 

here of the “Eternal Feminine.” his goodness of 

nd incomparable gallantry gave him the reputation 

ei 1 Don Juan, which he in reality was not He 

said to m When women meet men more than half 

t nen remain firm, then they must either be 


which would be difficult for 


brilliancvy and vet his own 
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mode of life was very simple and modest. I dined with 
him daily for months and his menu consisted simply of 
meat, vegetables, fruit and cheese. Liszt had a bright, op- 
timistic nature, but sometimes he suffered seriously from 
melancholy, deeply moved by the sufferings of humanity. 
He never could speak of his lost son Daniel without tears 


Ree 


What Count Zichy has to say about Liszt's exploitation 


' ” 
in his eyes. 


of the national element in Hungarian music in his rhapso- 
dies and other works is of great moment. The following 
anecdote illustrates Liszt's wonderful powers of improvisa 
tion. Liszt and Zichy were in Klausenburg in March, 1879 
at the time the terrible calamity befell the town Szegedin. 
“Liszt came into my room,” writes Zechy, “saying: ‘Com- 
plaining will do no good in this case; we must help, we 
must give a concert for these poor people. Come with me 
to the piano.” We sat down and played together Liszt's 
‘Rakoczv’ march, which I had arranged for three hands. 
In a few hours the con- 
cert was made known through placards in all parts of the 
When Liszt, who had not 
been heard in Klausenburg for thirty-three years, appeared 


Then we made up the program. 


town and was soon sold out. 








A UNIQUE VIOLINIST 
Rudi Sartoni, the armless performer, who now is touring Europe 
in Vaudeville. 





at the piano there was indescribable enthusiasm. The en- 
tire audience arose as if before a king. Deeply moved 
Liszt sat down to the piano and, lifting his head, looked 
upward and improvised Hungarian phrases of a death- 
like sadness such as no human being had ever played or 
heard before. When the old bard struck the keys it was 
like unto the ocean surging on a rocky beach. He sang of 
the vanity and mutability of all things, of the Szegedin 
catastrophe, of the passing of his own youth, of courage 
and defiance, of battle and victory, of death and glorifica- 
tion. Only a few understood what he was playing, but all 
At the close we 
played the ‘Rakoczy’ march together and I tried my best 
to give audible basses against the orchestral power of 
Liszt's ten fingers. The enthusiasm was elemental, stu- 


were moved to the depth of their hearts 


dents stormed the stage and carried him out of the hall on 
their shoulders.” 

Soon after this the two artists gave a concert in Vienna 
for the benefit of Szegedin. “My great master,” says 
Zichy, “was wonderfully disposed and played with magical 
effect as always, but in the ‘Rakoczy’ march he nearly 
frightened me to death, for in the middle part he suddenly 
began to improvise; throwing back his head he began to 
I was completely put 
out, but Liszt only smiled at my embarrassment. What 
To play publicly with Liszt and be com- 


juggle with the theme in all keys 


was I to do? 
I plucked up courage 
All went 

Finally 
he came back to the main track again and the piece closed 
Another evening that I will never for- 


pelled to stop would be a disgrace. 
and began to pound out chromatic octave runs. 
capitally and Liszt shouted: ‘Bravo, Geza, bravo!’ 


in the usual way. 
get was passed with Liszt at the home of Professor Stand- 
There were many musicians present, among them 


Hans Richter 


hardner 
We had music and finally Liszt sat down 
to the piano and improvised a ‘Farewell Greeting’ as he 
called it. I have often heard Liszt play, but never so 
transcendentally, so mysteriously, so magically. Hans 








VIGTOR HEINZE 


Sead for free booklet, “ Stadying Music abroad"’ 


PETER VISCHERSTR. 19 « ® ei 


PIANIST AND TEACHER — prin- 
artistic education. Eminently successful. 
Berlin-Friedenau 


Richter, deeply moved, said: ‘What we have just heard 
was a revelation.’ 
nee 

Count Zichy tells how Liszt introduced him to Richard 
Wagner. “When I entered Villa Wahnfried, Wagner sat 
under a palm while a circle of oldish and powdered ladies 
stood around him, fanning the master with marabou fans. 
I requested Liszt to introduce me, but he laid his finger 
on his lips and whispered: ‘We must wait until he has 
finished telling his anecdote.’ I have seen Liszt before 
kings and emperors, but I never saw him so subservient 
as before his own son-in-law. When the anecdote was 
finished the ladies put their lace handkerchiefs to their 
painted lips and laughed in a cramped and unnatural 
manner. Liszt led me up to Wagner and said in an humble 
tone of voice: ‘Dear Richard, this is my best friend and 
famous pupil, Count Geza Zichy. Wagner merely nodded 
with his head, so I turned to the lady of the house whom 
I already knew. Soon I found an opportunity to study 
Wagner's remarkable head; his features seemed as if 
chiseled out of marble and bespoke superhuman energy 
and a godlike defiance.” 

znRe 

In the early fifties Liszt and Joachim had been grea‘ 
friends, but then their ways separated because the violinist 
could not reconcile himself to Liszt’s progressive ideas 
and the new school of composition; for fully thirty years 
they did not cross each other’s paths. Count Zichy relates 
of their meeting in the early eighties, only a few years 
before Liszt’s death. ner, 

“One morning my dcor opened and in walked Josef 
Joachim. ‘Help me, my dear Count, he said. ‘I am in 
a difficult position. You know that I stood very near 
to Liszt in former years, but later we worshipped differ- 
ent gods and I left him. I want to see him again, this 
great, wonderful, good man. Here I am in Budapest, I 
have walked around his house time and again, but I don’t 
dare to venture in. Will he receive me? ‘He will in- 
deed receive you’, I replied, ‘and tomorrow you shall both 
dine with me. No, still better; to pacify you I will at 
once take you to Liszt myself. Lizst understands every- 
thing and everybody, he forgives everything and everybody, 
and he gives away everything he possesses.’ So we wen 
together to Liszt’s home. Joachim remained in the ante- 
chamber while I entered the sanctum of the master, who 
was sitting at his writing desk. He looked up, saying: 
‘What is the matter, Geza; what brings you to me so 
‘I have brought a penitent whom only you can 

‘Who is it? ‘Josef Joachim’ ‘Joachim!’ 
cried Liszt, excitedly. I opened the door and the two men 
flew into each other’s arms, holding each other in a long 
embrace. ‘Forgive me, Franz,’ said Joachim. ‘Not an- 
other word,’ spoke Liszt, while he led the great violinist 
to the sofa. The next day the two artists dined with me. 
Fortunately I had taken precautions to buy champagne 
glasses that were unbreakable.” 

mere 

Count Zichy also was an intimate friend of Robert Volk- 
mann, and he throws some interesting new light on the 
character of that peculiar man. Throughout his life Zichy 
has come into close contact with practically every celebrity 
of Europe, and his book, which is published by the Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt of Stuttgart, is an interesting contribu- 
tion to current musical literature. 

eRe, 

Victor Heinze, one of the many Berlin musicians who 
spent the summer in the Alps, started out to make the 
ascension of Mont Blanc, but before reaching the summit 
his heart gave out from overexertion and he was obliged 
to return to Chamonix. Mr. Heinze has fully recovered, 
however, from the effects of this adventure and bas re 
sumed teaching in Berlin. This eminent piano pedagogue, 
whose successful work in Chicago is well remembered, has 
just published a little book entitled “Studying Music 
Abroad.” It contains many interesting features, and will 
no doubt be very helpful to young, inexperienced Ameri- 
can students. ner 


The Saint-Saéns concert which is to be given next Sun- 
day at the Philharmonie will be a musical event of un- 
usual interest because of the personal participation of the 
aged composer and pianist. Saint-Saéns will play his 
“Africa” fantasy and his valse caprice entitled “Wedding 
Cake.” He will also conduct his symphony in A minor 
The other numbers of the program will be the overture 
“Les Barbares,” the B minor violin concerto, the “Danse 
Macabre,” and a couple of arias sung by Claire Dux, of 
the Royal Opera. nur 


The demand for Caruso tickets is greater this year than 
ever, notwithstanding the fact that the management of the 
Royal Opera has advanced the prices of seats 25 per cent. 
Last year a seat in the parquet cost M. 30; this year it 
costs M. 40. Nevertheless more than four times as many 


early?’ 
absolve.’ 


tickets have already been ordered as the house can seat. 
nee 
Ibsen's “Peer Gynt” with Grieg’s music has been re- 
vived here at the Lessing Theater with great success, 
Artuur M, ABELL. 
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Frantz Proschowsky’s Success. 


Considering the comparatively short time that he has 
been established as a vocal instructor in Berlin, Frantz 
Proschowsky has achieved remarkable results. He is now 
teaching a large and successful class of pupils whom he 
is preparing, some for the operatic stage, some for the 
concert platform, and some for professional work as 
teachers. Mr. Proschowsky has not only proved himself 








PROSCHOWSKY ON AN AUTOMOBILE TRIP WITH MADAMI 
PROSCHOWSKY AND HIS PUPIL, FRANK GLEESON 


a most efficient voice trainer, but he has also been singu- 
larly successful in securing engagements for his pupils, 
no less than thirty-seven pupils of his having succeeded 
in this respect since he has been teaching in Berlin, 

The following list of pupils will be heard in England 
and on the Continent during the early part of the coming 
season: Eloise Baylor, leading coloratura, Barmen Opera; 
Meta Ling, October 17, Queen’s Hall, London; Meta Ling, 
October 21, Queen's Hall, London; Meta Ling, October 
8, Aeolian Saal, Berlin; Meta Ling, November, 4, Acolian 
Hall, London; Clidia von Toussaint, October 8, Schar 
wenka Saal, Berlin; Charles Gee, November 7, Queen's 
Hall, London; Charles Gee, November 27, Messa Da Re 
November 1, 





quiem Sgambati, London; Vivian Gosnell 
Choralien-Saal, Berlin; Mary Mora von Goetz, Septem 
ber 30, Bechstein Saal, Berlin; Mary Mora von Goctz, 
November, Brahms-Verein, Berlin; Frank Gleeson, Ox 
tober 19, Queen's Hall, London; Miss Joclyn, Season Mu- 
sical Comedy, London; Miss Staude, Rostock; Maria 
Korff, Frankfurt; Ernest Grooms, October 14, Alor.ston; 
November 13, Croydon; November 17, Torquay. 


Luther Conradi Returns to Philadelphia. 





Luther Conradi, the well known pianist and teacher, has 
returned to Philadelphia after having spent six months in 
Berlin concertizing and teaching. Mr. Conradi devotes 
his time during the season to teaching at the Baldwin 



































LUTHER CONRADI 


School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., where he has charge of the 
piano department; and to concert and recital work, also 
teaching in Philadelphia and vicinity 

The accompanying cartoon of Mr. Conradi was drawn 
by a Berlin friend 





Evan Williams Works Hard in Retirement. 


Old concert goers are still wondering why Evan Wil- 
liams, the great American tenor, retired for ten years, so 
as to become almost forgotten, and new concert goers are 
wondering why so popular a singer could have, even tem- 
porarily, gone into retirement. Mr. Williams explains his 
action in the following words: “Resting? Positively no! 
but working from twelve to eighteen hours a day along 
sensible lines, and in the woods away from everybody but 
my immediate family. For five years I kept up this work 
and then went to England, the home of tenors and con 


certs, and for three years gave myself a thorough trying- 
out before again making my appearance upon the American 
concert platform.” 

Few singers would have had the courage to seek a long 
retirement in order to perfect his art. Mr. Williams is 
still in the prime of life, with abundant energy and enthu- 
siasm. His splendid voice and rare interpretative powers 
enable him to arouse great enthusiasm everywhere. 





Madame Valeri at Her Summer Home. 





Madame Valeri, the eminent New York vocal teacher, 
appears in the accompanying pictures on the veranda and 
in the studio of her summer home, Neponsit, L. I 

So great was the demand for instruction from this 


teacher of artists during the summer that she finally con 

















MADAME VALERI ON THE VERANDA OF HER 
SUMMER HOMIE 


cluded to devote certain days to teaching at her country 
residence. 

lhe methed of Madame Valeri is heartily endorsed by 
Alessandro Bonci, the world renowned tenor, and it is he 











MAUVAME VALERI IN THE STUDIO OF HER SUMMER 
HOME AT NEPONSIT, L. I 


who has been influential in starting artist pupils from the 
Valeri Studio on the road to fam« 

Madame Valeri opened her New York studio at the 
Rockingham, 1748 Broadway, October 1 


Playing Before the Sultan. 


Few know about the ceremonies which are accompanied 
with playing before the Sultan of Turkey at Constantino 
ple Very often political questions do not give him time 
or leisure to enjoy a concert. Suddenly the opportunity 
and desire come, then attendants with carriages are sent 
out for the invited artist, who has to be introduced through 
the Ambassador of his or her country 


Marie von Unschuld, the Rumanian pianist, 


es not re 
member any concert for which she had to dress as quickly 
as on the occasion of her concert at Yildiz Palace. For 
tunately, she had been informed, beforehand, to have ready 
the Turkish national hymn, as it must be played before 
any other number on the program. Her carriage took her 
to the palace before sunset, as this is the time when all 
doors are closed. However, the artist was fully rewarded 
by the high admiration the Sultan paid to her genius, which 
he solemnly affirmed by handing her, after the concert, 
not only his order of the Chefakat, but a purse of a thou- 
sand lire 

While it may seem strange that money is thus handed 
directly to the artist, the custom is due to the amiable d 
sire of the Sultan to dispense with the heavy tip or fee r 
quired in Turkish countries for money handed otherwise 
than directly. 

Ever since her visit to Constantinople, Madame von Un 
schuld’s dream has been to reside on the beautiful shores 
of the Bosphorus, with the magnificent natural scenery 
never to be forgotten by visitéts to the Orient. 
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Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell °c *s2""*" 
Leschetizky Method 


im the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique rtunity for this famous methed, in connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most impertant schools of Germany 
Teachers of high reputation: Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) end 
Ensemble gy BL ha Paul Juon). Harmony, Theory, Compesi- 
tion Analysis, istory, ete Artistic Direction Lows Nicopa, 
Prof. R. L. Schneider, Konzertmeister ar Wollgandt, Prof. Paui 
jvonm, ete. Circulars, Press Notices of Mrs. Potter-Friesell at the 
Schulkanzlei Neumerkt s Dresden A. Private Addrese EKisenstuckstr. 
16-11. Concertist pu; of Mrs. Frissell: Mme. Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 
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Berlin Royal Opera; also New York 
Metropolitan Opera 
Beginning Next Season 


Private address : : Berlin W: Motz Sir. 38 


King Clark 


Studios 
Kurtirstendamm 63, Berlin W. 


Cable Address: KINGARK BERLIN 
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LONDON TO HEAR NEW 
OPERA TRANSLATIONS. 


Remade Texts for Opera in English—Why They 
Are Important— Interesting Soloists Appear— 
New One Movement Piano Concerto 
by Rimsky-Korsakow—Coming 
Musical Events. 


Sack e Street, Piccadilly W., } 
Lor n, England, Septen er 23, 1913 
ting to note that for the production in Eng 
grand operas forming the repertory of the 
{ | that f the Raimond R6éze season, 
be given at Covent Garden beginning in November, new 
il the peras will be used for the 


have gone into the matter of 


at all deey know the profound and consist- 

ns why all translations have ever been, and one 

te y, ust ever remain, contrary to all 

art in music drama The 

poy rize grand opera with the public is to 

them in their own language The story of the 
elligible to them, seemingly, if 

then a word or two may be recognized and added 
patchw f their understanding When opera 
re and the question of selling 

ent number of individuals tickets necessary to 

ing xpenses becom the eventual 

it par nt i e, the very basis of the very exist 
pe giving, then, opera must be down on the 

with the many, for many must buy to support even 
glish opera company The many want to hear the 
n the tongue, the only one they know, just 

st always want to see things visualized from 

oe nal point of view >o t commercialize 











YEATMAN GRIFFITH “223. 


ENGAGED AS PRIMA OONNA COLORATURA OF a CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Studios: Holland House, 143 Maida Vale, London 


‘LITTLE “22> 
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L. 2 Wellington Road, N.W. 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Mest Success! ul Singers Now Before the Public 


~ 


(Leipzig Diploma) 





r, Garcia’s “Hi on Singing Author, New Engl ish 

r ft “Car n eR, Metzler's 1 nord TE ctf “Lieder 

Eng BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, LONDON 
Privat uidress, 4 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W 








\OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF 
. HAND DEVELOPMENT 


: CoTRO VERY METHOD solves the prob 


1¢ and manual flexibility for vio 





bess nists and ‘cellists It develops manual 
ity, , looseness, suppleness, strength and resist 
by means of t Ostrovsky Apparatus and Appliances lt 
t r ft nical practice, lessens the drudgery and 
rogres ur a method certain and rapid For terms 
irs also t illustrated booklet, ‘Technique and Hand 
ent’ by H. Ostrovsky, nine pence, post free. Address 


ecretas OSTROVSKY MUSICIANS’ HAND DEVELOPMENT 
CO., Lid., 50 Leinster Gardens, London, W. 





The most eminent Composers, best Songs and 
Senge Crecles are to be found in the Catalague of 


BOOSEY & CO. ‘wiser 


FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions 
9 East i7th Street New Yor 





opera and make it salable and “popular,” in England oe 
America, which two countries have no grand operas of 
their own, it must be made to step down from its own le- 
gitimate platform and come out into the open and compete 
with the drama (?) and music hall.and variety house en- 
tertainment It must make itself heard and in no 
equi-vocal manner! 


eRe 


According, however, to the precept that “Whatever is, 
is right,” the first step necessary to the making of this 
bad thing good is to have translations that at any rate 
are logical and sequential in thought as expressed in 
their combinations of words. And it may be mentioned 
right here that the new “Carmen” translation in English 
by Hermann Klein, which will be used by Raimond Réze 
in his production of the opera, is a commendable work in 
every way. And it may be recalled here that some excel 





NORAH DREWETT. 


lent translations of German lieder were gotten out last 
year by Mr. Klein, and a concert given by his pupils, 
assisted by Madame Jomelli, to demonstrate the value of 
the new edition. And it is also said that Mr. Klein’s 
version of “Carmen” will be given by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company this season. It is all a very interesting 
question, and if translations must be had, then the best 
must be obtained at any cost. 
nner” 

“Music is but an arbitrary trifling with a few of life’s 
majestic chords; painting, but a shadow of its gorgeous 
pageantry of light and color; literature does but drily in 
dicate that wealth of incident, of moral obligation, of 
virtue, vice, action, rapture and agony, with which it 
teems.”—Robert Louis Stevenson, 


Ree 


Norah Drewett, the young English pianist who will tour 
in America in 1914-1915, made her first appearance with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under the direction of Sir 
Henry J. Wood, at the Promenade Concerts, September 
17, when she played the Saint-Saéns C minor, No. 4 con- 
certo. Possessing a technical command of her instrument 
that permits her untrammelled expression, Miss Drewett 








Cable: Keynote, London 
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Will be‘in America during FEB. and MAR, 1914, for 20 appearances only 





phony H Feb. 15th. 
Orleans, etc., etc. N.Y. Philharmonic, 


nace: | booked for St. Louis: Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 5,6. Detroit: Feb. 10th. Boston: 
Chicago: Kansas City, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, Richmond, Va., 


ee Appearanc N. Y. 
March 28th, Beethoven's “ Missa Solemnis,” the last ree Appears — Grateste Society, 


No Applications West of Omaha can be Entertained 














437 Fifth Ave., New York 











gave an interpretation of the C minor full of charm and 
musical feeling. Her sense of rhythm is well developed 
and she produces a tone of much beauty in cantabile pas- 
sages. Some fine effects were introduced in the arpeggio 
passages accompanying the andante, and the descending 
arpeggios of the interlude following this section. They 
were of a very lovely, ethereal pianissimo. The entire 
work gave evidence of Miss Drewett’s pianistic skill and 
artistic conception of its meaning. Her future appear- 
ances will be looked forward to with much anticipation. 


Re 


On this same program in the series of Promenade 
Concerts, September 17, Phillis Lett sang the fine aria, 
“Schlage doch, gewiinschte Stunde,” by Bach, with sym- 
pathetic understanding of its message. Miss Lett was in 
excellent form and her beautiful voice rang true to the 
emotional mood with fervor and much grace in the man- 
ner of delivery. In the utterance of the individual tone 
Miss Lett has made wonderful advancement within the 
last year. At the Gloucester festival, held at Gloucester 
this month, Miss Lett was accorded an ovation on her 
every appearance. She sang, among ogher numbers, the 
angel music in “Gerontius,’ which work was conducted 
by the composer, Sir Edward Elgar; at the secular con- 
cert, given at the Shire Hall, Miss Lett, accompanied by 
the orchestra under Saint-Saéns, sang the aria, “Mon 
coeur s‘ouvre 4 ta voix,” from “Samson et Dalila,” and 
was recalled many times with the composer, eventually 
singing Dr. Brewer's charming little song, “Fairy Pipers,” 
accompanied at the piano by Dr. Brewer. Miss Lett was 
also heard in the contralto solo part in the new oratorio 
by Saint-Saéns, “The Promised Land,” which was 
given for the first time at the Gloucester festival. Miss 
Lett will sing three songs from Granville Bantock’s 
“Sappho” cycle at the Promenade Concerts before the end 
of the season. 

nee 

Among the interesting “new” works produced at the 
Promenade Concerts this season was the concerto for 
piano and orchestra by Rimsky-Korsakow—opus 30 in 

















Photo by Bee Belton, 2 Wellington Road, London, N. W. 


MURIEL LITTLE, 


As a Briton fishermaid and winner of the first prize for fancy dress 
costume at dance given on board the “Arcadian.” 


C sharp minor. This work was introduced by Eleanor 
Spencer, the young American pianist, on September 18, 
and was presented with much brilliancy. It is in one 
continuous movement—moderato, allegro quasi polacca, 
andante mosso, and allegro, and is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Franz Liszt. It bears the date 1886. Miss Spencer, 
who will leave for the United States on October 4, to 
begin her first American tour, will introduce this work to 
American audiences. A very attractive work, one of 
many bravura passages for the solo instrument, among 
which are some difficult octave measures, it will in all 
probability become, eventually, one of the standard con- 
certos in the pianist’s repertory. Miss Spencer, who is 
gifted with a sense of individuality and also with great 
musical feeling, was repeatedly recalled on the completion 
of the work. Genuine enthusiasm prevailed in the audi- 
ence, which must have been most gratifying to the young 
artist. 


nue 
Mischa Elman has been engaged as soloist at the Leeds 
festival, after which he will tour the English provinces. 
On December 13 Mr. Elman will leave for the United 
States to fill a number of engagements there. He will 
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give a recital at Queen’s Hall this week which will be the 
first concert of the season. 
nee 
The soloists engaged for the sixteenth season of Sunday 
afternoon concerts to be given at Queen’s Hall by the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, begin- 
ning October 5, are the foilowing vocalists—Alice Baxter, 
Ellen Beck, Esta d’Argo, Ada Forrest, Carrie Tubb, Car- 
men Hill, Phyllis Lett, Joseph Cheetham, Haigh Jackson, 
Frank Mullings, Thorpe Bates, J. Campbell McInnes, 
Robert Radford. The violinists are Majorie Hayward 
and Isolde Menges; violoncellists, Enrico Mainardi, May 
Muckle and C. Warwick Evans; pianists, Cecil Baumer, 
Max Darewski, Tosta de Benici, Auriol Jones, Marguer- 
ite Melville, Johanne Stockmarr, Adela Verne, and 
Mathilde Verne. Albert Fransella, flute; Alfred Kast- 
ner, harp, and Frederick B. Kiddle, organ, complete the 
list. The entire series is under the management of Robert 
Newman. eRe 


Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, accompanied by 
Mrs. Seagle and his acccmpanist, Yves Nat, left London, 
September 20, for the United States, where, mm October, 
at Chattanooga, his native town, he will begin his sixth 
tour in the States. Mr. Seagle has arranged a number of 
interesting programs for his series of concerts, embracing 
modern German, French, English, and American songs; 
some old and modern Slav, Bohemian, and Russian songs; 
old Italian, old English, and old classic German. During 
the months of August and September, up until the date 
of sailing, Mr. Seagle was in daily practice with his ac- 
companist Yves Nat, on the programs they are to give in 
America. Mr. Nat is no stranger to audiences across the 
sea, as he made a tour in the United States a season or 
two ago, with Madame Tetrazzini, acting in the double 
capacity of accompanist and soloist. On the tour with 
Mr. Seagle, Mr. Nat will also be heard as solo pianist 
During August Mr. Seagle occupied a delightful old Eng 
lish house near Brighton, and a number of pupils study 
ing with him over the summer found accommodation in 
a convent near by under the direction of a number of 
French nuns. On his return to Europe Mr. Seagle will 
make a tour of Germany, for which he has been engaged 
for programs made up entirely of German songs. Mr 
Seagle will spend next spring and summer in London 

ene 

The list of operas to be given by Raimond Réze at Co 
vent Garden are his own work, “Joan of Arc,” which was 
originally written in French and later translated by Mr 
Réze, personally, into English; “Tristan and Isolde,” in a 
new version, as to scenery, costumes and traditions; “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Faust,” “Hansel and Gretel,” and Mr. Klein’s 
English version of “Carmen.” 

RnRe 

One of the most attractive of the many revues which 
have dominated the London stage the past year, has been 
that of “Come Over Here” at the London Opera House 
The music of the various acts and scenes has been par- 
ticularly well written and orchestrated and under the di 
rection of Phil Saxe and the London Overa House Or 
chestra, presented with great brilliancy. The music is by 
Louis Hirsch and J. Rosamond’ Johnson; the lyrics by 
Harry Williams and Frank Sturgis. Many excellent vocal 
ists have appeared in the revue, among them Wilfred 
Douthitt, the English baritone, whose remarkable voice and 
excellent method have caused no little comment in London 
musical circles. Mr. Douthitt has appeared in the mosque 
scene, dressed as an Arab, and later, in the regulation 
evening clothes of the present period, he has appeared and 
added a number of solos. He is one of the best among 
the younger English singers 

Rae 

Paviova will give two special farewell matinees at the 
London Opera House the early part of October, previous 
to her leaving for the United States, when she will be as 
sisted by M. Novikoff, who will tour in America with her, 
and her assisting corps de ballet. Madame Pavlova will 
introduce four entirely new ballets. 

a 

The new concert calendar for 1913-14 has just been issued 
and as usual it is a booklet of invaluable information. The 
musical profession need hardly be told that Rushworth 
& Dreaper are concert agents, piano manufacturers, or- 
gan builders, music sellers, and musical instrument dealers, 
of 11-17 Islington, Liverpool, England, and that this is the 
eighth year they have issued their annual concert calendar, 
which is the recognized authority on things musical in the 
north of England. Among the interesting subjects cov 
ered by the book, and from which the following informa- 
tion is taken, is that .given over to the list of concerts and 
recitals to be given in Liverpool, and a long and goodly 
list it is for the coming year. Among the important con 
certs are two orchestral concerts to be given by the Halle 
Orchestra under Michael Balling, and a further series of 
chamber music concerts by the Brodsky Quartet. Then 
there 1s the Liverpool Philharmonic twelve concerts, be- 
ginning October 14, in which series of orchestral concerts 





ending March 24, the following list of soloists will appear, 
namely: Signor Sammarco, M. E. Belooussoff, cellist; 
Tilly Koenen, Busoni, Florence Macbeth, Paul Kochanski, 
Kirkby Lunn; for the “Messiah,” to be given December 22, 
the following named quartet: Agnes Nicholls, Doris 
Woodall, Gervase Elwes, and Frederick Ranalow; for Sir 
Edward Elgar's “Caractacus,” to be given February 10: 
Ruth Vincent, Walter Hyde, Thorpe Bates, and Robert 
Radford. Other soloists will number Isolde Menges, vio 
linist; Rachmaninoff, a solo pianist; Madame Mysz-Gmei 
ner, Alford Cortot, and Casals. The conductors will be 
M. Safonoff, Sir Frederic Cowen, Signor Busoni, Gabriel 
Pierne, Max Fiedler, Hamilton Harty, and Landon Ronald. 
Then there is the series of four Harrison concerts, the first 
one, October 8, having as the great attraction Madame 
Tetrazzini, who will be assisted on this program by Paola 
St. Clair, who is a pupil of Blanche Marchesi; along with 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 
GODOWSKY 
GERARDY 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 


This Trio in exclusive Beethoven programs. is booked to 
appear as follows 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, JANUARY 7th 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, a 8th 
CONVENTION HALL, ROCHESTER, en 13th 
LYRIC THEATRE, BALTIMORE, = 22nd 
NATIONAL THEATRE, WASHINGTON, r 23rd 
ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 10th 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, - 21st 
ARMORY, DETROIT, » 24th 


For information, address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Knabe Piane Used 

















other assisting artists may be mentioned Jean Gerardy. At 
the second concert, in November, Elena Gerhardt, Ysaye, 
Ernest Schelling, John Coates, and R. J. Forbes will be 
the soloists, At the third, Ada Crossley, Louise Dall, Mark 
Hambourg, Ben Davies, Robert Radford, and Joseph Hol 





ELEANOR SPENCER 


mann; and at the fourth the program will be given by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, under Arthur Nikisch. The 
series of the Vasco V. Akeroyd’s symphony concerts, at the 
sixth and last concert Tina Lerner will be the soloist, and 
many other notable events are scheduled. At the Novem 
ber concert of the Brodsky quartet, Marguerite Stilwell- 
Ross will be the pianist, and many concerts and recitals 
by eminent artists are announced 
nae 
Kate Dalliba has arranged for the resuming of her regu- 
lar Sunday evenings in October. 
Evetyn Kagsmann. 





TORONTO’S ENTERPRISING SCHOOL. 


The Canadian Academy of Music, Ltd., Issues Handsome 
Booklet—Well Equipped Institution —Carefully 
Selected Faculty. 





From the pages of an attractive booklet issued by the 
Canadian Academy of Music, Limited, Toronto, whose 
musical director is Paul C. Kennedy, one is made ac 
quainted with the fine facilities which this institution 
affords for high class “musical instruction in all branches: 
practical, theoretical and aesthetic,” and us aim “gener- 
ally to promote knowledge and appreciation of the art 
in the community.” 

The carefully chosen faculty comprises teachers of abil- 
ity and experience and many musicians, distinguished bot! 
in Europe and America. Members of the various depart 
ments are: Piano, Peter C. Kennedy, Walther Kirsch- 
baum, Richard Tattersall, Maria Bauchop, Laura New 
man, J. Earle Newton, M. L. Giinther, Mabel C. L. Deeks, 
Mrs. C. E. Grove, J. Y. S. Ross, W. F. Pickard, A. M. 
Fellman, Frederic E. Walden, H. 1, Siocombe, Ada G 
Niven, George J. Coutts, Mary D. Kemp, Mildred | 
Pett, Helen Sturrock, Leslie Horner. 

Assistant piano teachers: Edith Turnbull, Firenza Gil 
roy, Florence Boynton, Frances Woodd, Gertrude Meek, 
Lottie Reynolds, Mabel Breuls, Florence I. Wagner, Lillie 
M. McBain. 

Children’s department: K. Grove, H. Sturrock, Dora 
Self. 

Singing: Otto Morando, William G. Armstrong, Stan- 
ley Adams, Edgar B. Fowlston, Edith M. Parker, F. i 
Walden, Francis Fischer Powers, Elizabeth Campbell, Leo 
nora James Kennedy, Josephine P. Scruby, A. L. Madeline 
Carter, Emily Taylor, W. E. Capps. 

Violin: Luigi von Kunits, Frank Converse Smith, Al 
fred Bruce, Milton Blankstein, Marie Southall 

Viola: Alfred Bruce, F. C. Smith 

Violoncello: George A. Bruce, Robert Cochrane. 

Organ: Richard Tattersall, W. F. Pickard, Ernest R 
Bowles. 

Sight Singing: Alfred Bruce, Ernest R. Bowles 

Harmony Counterpoint and Composition: Peter C, 
Kennedy, Luigi von Kunits 

Dancing: Marguerite Bertram. 

Italian: Stanley Adams 

Practical courses of instruction are also shown 

An Academy Bureau has been established, which is in 
a position to recommend soloists for musical entertain- 
ments, who can supply the whole or part of a concert pro 


gram. 

Considerable space in the booklet has been devoted to 
various pupi recital programs given in the various de 
partments 

At the West End (Parkdale) Branch, Ernest R. Bowles 
musical director, the following are the members of the 
faculty 

Piano: Maria Bauchop, L. R. A. M., Ada G. Niven 
Carl Wolfe, O. L. Gardner, George J. Coutt Mildred 
F, Pett, Mary D Kemp Kate | Robert Eva L. Gas 


kin, Edna L. Arnott, Eva Hall, Edith Turnbull, Maria 
(Gairns, Frances W 


Singing: Ernest R. Bowle Edith M. Parker, Emily 


laylor 
Violin Fiank Converse Smith Milton Blankstein 


Frieda R. Spencer 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition: Luigi 


Kunits 


Hilda von Taube, Musical Prodigy. 


Little Hilda von Taube i native of Harrish rg, Pa, 


is one of th cm l pr ligies w sc talent wa 
covered at the early age of f As is the case wi 
many musical celebriti her first teacher wa he 
mother She ha tudied in Leipsic and Berlin, and 1 
now studying in Vienna, always with celebrated teach 
One and all are said to rank little Hilda high among t! 
galaxy of well known artist She will probably return 
to America early in 1914, after giving several concert 


in Europe 

Her program consists of works by the following: Bach 
Secthoven, Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Scarlatti-Tausig 
Weber, Liszt, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Saint-Saéns 
Rubinstein, Leschetizky, Sgambati, and Debussy; al 
concertos with orchestra. 

In a letter to a triend, the youthful artist says: “I a 
hard at work at my piano, spending six and seven hour 
a day practising tor my concert on February 7, '9l4 
Vienna), from which city I will go to Berlin and London 
on my way to my dear old country, America, of which ! 
am very proud.” 


Mr. Bryan's Chautauqua lectures enable him to say, in 
the language of the old hymn, “I dwell awhile in tents 
below and gladly wander to and fro.”—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 
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Wilfried Klamroth, Farmer and Teacher. 
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Activity of Musin Pupils. 


Ow er 
f \ 
s et New York, are 
Nt 1; 
} 1 ing Oct 
r r t \l n’s re 
lexander violin recital 
a ence Austin, viol 
On er 26, Isidor Wern 


at Musin’s recital hall 


lin recital at 


irtist pumils of Ovide 
situated at 51 West 
scheduled as follows: 
soloist at the Hippo 
er 12, Marie Dennison 
cital hall; 


October ro, 
Columbia 


er, violin recital, Musin 


recital hall; October 28, Florence Austin, violin recital at 
Aeolian Hall. 

Among the works to be rendered at the recitals and con- 
certs are: Concertos, Saint-Saéns (No. 3), Tschaikowsky, 
Ferdinand David, Wieniawski, Paganini; suite of Ries, G 
minor: suite of Rust, D minor; prelude and fugue, G 
saraband, Folia, Corelli; Sonata 
Corelli: variations (Arte del Arco), Tartini, and 


minor, double bouree; 
No. I, 
other works of the artist repertory. 


BALTIMORE’S BUSY CONSERVATORY. 


Peabody's Conservatory Holds Examinations—Scholarship 
in Harmony and Composition—Melamet Opera 
Class to Begin Rehearsals. 








taltimore, Md., October 3, 1913. 


The Peabody Conservatory is beginning to buzz with 
activity. Scholarship examinations have been held during 
the week, and the names of the successful candidates will 
announced. A new scholarship in harmony and 
composition has been established this year by the pupils 


and friends of the late Otto B. Boise, as a fitting me- 


soon be 
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New York Representative, Antonia Sawyer 
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morial to his many years of successful teaching in the 
conseratory 
nee 
The Peabody Conservatory has been most fortunate in 
years first violinist 
Symphony Or 


Strube—for twenty 
conductor of the Boston 
Boise in the Chair of Har- 


securing Gustav 
and assistant 
chestra—-as successor to Mr 
mony Another new member of the faculty is Arthur 
Newstead, who will fill the position vacated by Ludwig 
Breitner. Mr. Newstead is an Englishman, formerly of 
the Royal He was a pupil of Harold Bauer 
work. During a 
concert tour in Argentine Republic he scored great success 
programs. The series of 
twenty recitals will occur on Friday afternoons as usual, 


Academy 


and has done a great deal of concert 


with some severely classic 
although as yet no engagements have been made for them. 
The opera class and student orchestra will begin rehear- 
the middle or latter part of October. The 
series of lecture recitals on musical appreciation will prob- 
ably be continued, although it is difficult for so busy a 
man as Director Harold Randolph to find the time neces- 
for preparation. Mr. Randolph is to give a piano 
\eolian Hall, New York, October 27. 
nner 


The summer school, which is held by the Peabody Con- 


sals about 


sary 


recital in 


seryatory in connection with Johns Hopkins University, 
was very successful this year, being more than twice as 
Several additional de- 
partments were established and all were well filled. 
RRR 
John Alan Haughton, of the Peabody Preparatory 
School, has been granted a year’s leave of absence, which 
he will spend in New York, studying. 
Rae 
Marguerite Maas has begun a year of piano work in 
Berlin, under Ludwig Breitner. Miss Maas is a gradu- 


large as the preceding summer. 








ate of the Peabody Conservatory, and a holder of the 
Peabody teachers’ certificate and the diploma. Diplomas 
are so difficult to secure that the one given to Miss Maas 
was only the thirteenth piano diploma issued by the con- 
servatory during thirty-one years. 


David S. Melamet resumed his classes October 1, with 
his time well filled. Among the new pupils is some prom- 
ising material. Irene Berstein, a former pupil, will be 
Baltimore. It was she who made such a de- 
lightful “Violetta’” in the Melamet opera class production 
of “Traviata” last season. Miss Bernstein has married 
and gone to New York to live. The Melamet opera class 
will begin rehearsals immediately in preparation for the 
production of “Der Freischiitz,” which will be given dur- 
ing the early part of the both in German and 
English, different The date will be an- 
nounced later Minna Abt is to sing “Agathe” in one of 
Dp: 1. ¥. 


missed in 


season, 


with casts. 


the performances. 





MUSIC LOVERS ATTEND MEMPHIS FAIR. 


Active Season Planned in T: City—Orph 
agement to Provide Concerts by Noted Artists. 





Man- 


Memphis, Tenn., October 1, 1913. 

\fter a quiet summer season the Memphis musical fra- 
ternity has rubbed her eyes, donned her best dress and 
whirled into a merry dance for an active musical season 
The Tri-State Fair, which always brings from three neigh- 
boring States those interested in music, has been most in- 
teresting this week, and beside the many private clubs and 
musical parties from all over the country there have been 
band concerts; all little towns of consequence in the three 
States have long been preparing their band concerts at the 
fair and these were indeed worthy of much praise, particu- 
larly in the case of the Wynne Arkansas Band, 

a 

The Orpheum Theater opened “Fair Week’’ with the 
regular Monday “Society Night” and the features on the 
program were musical numbers. Manager Fabrish has 
promised the music loving public some fine attractions this 
winter at the Orpheum, including Edna Showalter, Madame 
Nordica and David Bispham, who will come about the 
Christmas holiday season, while negotiations are now pend- 
ing to bring Madame Schumanh-Heink here for a concert 
in the late winter. 


nur 


After a splendid season in the East, Mrs. E. F. Stapleton 
has returned to resume her classes in piano kindergarten 
at the Glaslyn Studios. 

RRR, 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey is home from her teaching in Chau 
tauqua, where she is first assistant piano teacher, and has 
resumed work at her studies in the Woman's Building. 

Nota Nance Oniver. 





Florence Hardeman Studying with Auer. 





Florence Hardeman, the talented young violinist, who 
made a tour with Sousa and His Band, is now in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, studying with Leopold Auer. 

Miss Hardeman is a graduate of the Cincinnati College 
of Music, where she won two gold medals under the 
tutelage of Prof. Jose Marien. After taking some post 
graduate work she appeared with Sousa’s Band. Then 
Miss Hardeman studied with Arigo Serato in Berlin for 
eighteen months. 

The was taken at Potsdam, 
terlin, about the time this young artist was compelled 
to decline the invitation of Mr. Sousa again to tour as 


accompanying snapshot 





FLORENCE HARDEMAN RUSTICATING AT POTSDAM. 


soloist with his world famous organization, owing to her 
decision to continue her studies in the land of the Tsar. 





A “banjo” signal may have figured in the New Haven’s 
horrible wreck, but a Nero fiddling in Wall street seems 
to have been primarily responsible—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN’S POPULARITY. 


Well Known Soprano Filled Over One Hundred and Fifty 
Engagements Last Season—Begins Another Big 
Season—Is Now Under Hanson Management. 


An endowment of good taste and refinement, intelligence 
which can create atmosphere in singing, unusual interpre- 
tative ability, exceptional beauty and a captivating person- 
ality, combine such gifts with a glorious soprano voice, 
and what wonder is it that Luella Chilson Ohrman’s suc- 
cess has been so remarkable in the four short seasons she 
has been before the public. 

Last season alone, Madame Ohrman filled more than one 
hundred and fifty engagements, including nine weeks with 
the Emil 
conductor, besides an appearance at this orchestra’s open 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Oberhoffer, 
ing concert last season, and several others on its Eastern 
tour. 

During last season alone Madame Ohrman sang in thir- 
ty-one oratorios, cantatas and operatic excerpts, a few of 
“Death of Joan of Arc” (Bem 
berg), Belleville; prayer and finale (“Lohengrin”), Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; “Fair Ellen” (Bruch), Winnipeg; “King Olaf” 
(Busch), Appleton, Wis.; “King Olaf’ (Elgar), Akron, 
Ohio; “Night” (Saint-Saens), Houston, Tex.; “Hear My 
Prayer” (Mendelssohn), Northfield, Minn.; “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” Greencastle, Ind.; “Elijah,” Minneapolis, Minn.; “Cre- 
ation,” Aberdeen, S. Dak.; “Swan and Skylark,” Indian 
apolis, Ind.; “Children’s Crusade,” Cedar Rapids, Mich.; 
“Elijah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; “Messiah,” Springfield, 
Mo.; “Stabat Mater,” Grand Island, Neb.: “Faust,” Rich- 
mond, Ind.; “Stabat Mater,” De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 


which were as follows 


In. regard to the foregoing, Dr. Vogt, conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Madame 
Ohrman, saying that they were an evidence of the fine work 


famous Choir of Toronto, wrote 
done by this successful singer 

Attractive operatic offers have been received by the so 
prano, but thus far she has preferred the concert, oratorio 
and recital field. 
Madame 
Ohrman, “for in it the possibilities for artistic interpre 


“I prefer the recital absolutely alone,” says 


tation are so much greater than in concert or oratorio.” 

She is also a linguist, singing easily in six languages, 
with particular skill in German, French, Swedish and Ital 
ian. 


Madame Ohrman was the originator of the Japanese 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


cycle in costume, first presented before the Amateur Mu 
sical Club in Chicago. 

“T am a great lover of works by 
resumed Madame Ohrman, “and am especially 


American composers,” 
fond of 
those by Gena Branscombe. I have used her composition, 
‘Happiness’ in at least forty recitals. Wakefield 
Cadman’s ‘Sayonara’ cycle has been sung by me more than 
Willis Ware has 


Her ‘Wistaria’ I use con 


Charles 
by any other singer, I presume. Cora 
written some delightful songs 
stantly on my programs.” 

“Dedicated to You?’ questioned the Musica, Courter 
representative. 

“Yes,” modestly admitted the soprano 

Madame Ohrman’s Chicago December 4 


recital occurs 


and her New York recital in Carnegie Hall will be given 
some time in January 

Unlike most singers, she has a fine business gift to which 
Until 
securing of many of her engagements was due to her own 
but 
responsibility and is under the exclusive management of 
Direction M. H New York 


Ohrman’s the 


} 


she attributes much of her progress recently the 


efforts, now she wishes to be relieved of so great a 


the Concert Hanson, of 


Madame opening concert of season 


curred on the evening of October 1, at Fall River, Mass, 
with Vera Barstow, the American violinist, and Myrtle 
Elvyn, pianist. Following this are two private engage 


ments in New York, and recitals on October 10, at Hunt- 


October 13, Altoona, Pa.; October 
Williamsport, Pa 


A sample program follows 


ingdon, Pa.; 14, Johns 


town, Pa.; October 15, amd other 


Deh piu me vaseondete (1640) Bor 

Was macht der Wind Ba 
Nome (Rigoletto) Ver 
Die Zigeunerin Wolf 
Verschwiegene Liche W 

Er ist’s . Ww 
Ma Voisine Gering-1 " 
Chanson de FP 
(Manon) 


lisaient-ils Liszt 


Caro 


ntemps i; 
Gavotte 

Comment 
Lilacs ' 
Will o° the Whisp ‘ Spros 
Snow . Sige. cd-Lee« 
Wistaria ( 


Happiness , Bransco 


“He ju 
singing ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ 

“Why ?” 

“*Tt may be for 


Widow. 


st borrowed a dollar from me, and I feel lik 


years, and it may be 


forever.” "—Cornell 


CONCERT SERIES FOR KANSAS CITY. 


Schubert Club Concerts—University of Kansas Appoints 
Vocal Instructor—Berlin Violinist Takes Up 
Abode in Kansas City. 


first concert to be given N 
> club will present as soloist at this concer 


, , , te 
Egenieff, recenily of the Berlin Royal Opera. Cular 


such splendid work with the clu! 
' 


in the International 


elected musical di 


tor Mr. Sears is a broadly educate nus in and ca 


eacher here 


Franklyn Hunt, baritone and popular voca acher , 
returned to his studio f1 a three mont vacation in the 
Nort! It 
weeks shing m 

mpany with Johanna Hes 


iff and Arthur 





Farrar Recital for New York 








Dr. Ernst K.unwald, Conductor 





Fighteenth Season 1913-1914 


On Tour 


November :: December :: March 














KLINE L. ROBERTS, Business Manager 
604-606 Union Trust Building, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Mason 
stg Rue de le Tour (XVle) . - PARIS 





L. d’AUBIGNE = _ 


om & ae 7 


CAMILLE DECREUS === 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
47 rue de ia Tour 2 : s Paris 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA JAN., FEB. and MAR. 1914 


Je an Ver PIANIST 


ad Rue Vineuse Paris 


F rederic P onso “Sune, hain abe 


wet ALEXANDER 


14, rue Raynouard 


Madame Fitz-Randolpb 


Woral Studie 
36, Avenue du Rouwle Neuilly-Paris 


Novello & Co., Lendon (H. W. Gray Co., New York). 
Three favorite songs by 
AXEL. RAOUL WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolation Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustay Fréding by Elsa Barker. 


ALEXANDER SEBALD 


DREILINDENSTRASSE 40 






































LUZERN SWITZERLAND 
Peblle stilaie 
3° Rue de Prony (Pare Moncean) - - PARIS 








Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris. 


DELMA-HEIDE 


{30 RueMarbeut (Champs-Elysees), Paris 
Meestro da! Bel Canto Italiano 
Prepares Singers tor Opera and Concert tn Italian, 
French, German and English 




















Loudon Charlton Takes Special Pleasure in Announcing 


That He Has Concluded Arrangements for the Management 
of the American Tour of 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


The Celebrated Baritone, Who Will Be in This Country 
from October to May. 


For Terms and Dates, address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


charles BOW ES tcstrctes 


* ‘Studio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 


STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARM ONY, MEM ORIZING, COMPOSITION 
ORCHESTRATION, TIME AND LABOR-SAVING METHODS 


20 AVENUE VICTOR HUGO : 3 PARIS 


L AMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenue Niel - - - Paris, France 


All Communications to Be Addressed to 


Mme. GIULIA VALDA 


























PARIS NOT VERY LIVELY. 


Season in the French Capital Starting Slowly— 
H. O. Osgood En Route to the Verdi Fes- 
tival at Parma—Personal Mention. 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.} 

Paris, September 18, 1913. 

I can imagine no more pleasant place from which to 
write a Paris letter than Tremezzo, on the Lago di Como, 
where this one is being written. I am still on the way 
to Parma, and as it is, contrary to custom, raining hard 
this morning, take the opportunity to write out a few 
notes which were made before leaving Paris. These two 
weeks, from the middle of September to the first of Octo- 
ber, are, at least from the Musica Courter’s point of 
view, quite the dullest of the whole year. Our American 
friends, artists, teachers and managers, who have visited 
us from time to time during the summer, have all gone 
back again. The concert season has not quite begun, and 
the operas are only just getting into their gait. 

nner, 

The Grand Opéra, with unusual energy for so early 
in the season, gave an important first night last Friday, 
with Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” I was 
just leaving Paris and cannot speak from personal knowl- 
edge, but the reports gave the impression that the piece 
was a tremendous popular success and likely to become 
a prominent feature of this winter’s repertory, though the 
critics—admitting its effectiveness, which, after all, is the 
main thing—saved their dignity by picking a flaw here 
and there. Naturally there was nothing but a unanimous 
and enthusiastic chorus of praise for Vanni Marcoux, 
whose Rafaele was the feature of the evening. Jane 
Vally, who made her debut as Malliela, appears to have 
won the approval of the audience and critics as well, 

nur 


This was the only important musical event of last week. 
Aside from that there were only one or two stray notes. 
For instance, we learn that Camielle Erlanger, composer 
of “La Sorciére,” has been working this summer on a 
new opera, “La Joconde,” and now has it nearly com- 
pleted. It is im four acts. Also another and still less 
important item is that the Opéra has taken a new ballet 
entitled “Philatis, the Dancer of Corinth,” by Philippe 
Gaubert and Gabriel Bernard. So let us stop writing this 
news, which is not news, to indite a few lines about friends 
and acquaintances in the musical world. 


nue 

Arthur Alexander and Mrs. Alexander are still at their 
summer home at Moret-sur-Long, and are just now enter- 
taining a small house pasty, among whom are Helen Low, 
of Seattle, who will remain in Paris this winter for study 
with Mr, Alexander; Frederick Norton, the English com- 
poser, and James Barrand, who has the unique distinction 
of having painted what is undoubtedly the most widely 
known picture in the world, namely, “His Master's 
Voice,” the exceedingly clever painting which the Victor 
people have made known in every nook and corner of the 
universe 





Ree 


Marcella Craft, of the Munich Royal Opera, has been 
spending a week or more in Paris on the search for cos- 
tumes. Her splendid work in the Bavarian capital has 
constantly extended her fame in Germany, and this win- 
ter she is in demand for appearances as guest in the va- 
rious German opera houses more than ever before. 


RnRe 


Arthur Shattuck has returned from a summer rest in 
the Pyrenees, and now is settled in his charming new 
apartment in the Villa des Ternes. He is hard at work 
practising for this winter's work and in preparation for 
next year’s American tour, and will give a recital here 
early this season, 


RRR 


Eleanora de Cisneros was in Paris for a few days last 
week, securing new costumes for her appearance in “Don 
Carlos” at the Parma Verdi festival, as one of a magnifi- 
cent cast, including Amadeo Bassi and Tita Ruffo. Ma- 
dame de Cisneros, who had just returned from an atuo 
 * into Spain, will leave for Parma about September 29 





in order to be in time for the painstaking rehearsals char- 
acteristic of all Maestro Campanini’s work. 
zee 
Yesterday, with Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker, of New 
York, who are stopping here for a short time preparatory 
to a winter’s work in Milan, I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the wonderfully beautiful trip from here to Lugano, 
to be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lombard, whose 
magnificent home, Castello Trevano, and whose whole- 
hearted hospitality are known to practically every musi- 
cian who has had the good fortune to visit the Italian 
lakes. Emma Thursby was the guest of honor yester- 
day, with her sister and Mrs. Andrew, who has a beauti- 
ful villa on Como, and Mrs, Schulz. 
neuer 
I must acknowledge with thanks the receipt from A. 
J. Goodrich and Mrs. Goodrich of several post cards sent 
from various pleasant places which they have touched on 
their visit to the French, Swiss and Italian lakes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodrich will return to Paris by the 1st of Oc- 
tober to begin a busy musical season at their studio in the 
Avenue Victor Hugo. 
neue 
Elisabeth Mack, who is returning to America for the 
first time in five years to give her dramatic readings and 
lecture recitals, will leave Paris soon after the 1st of 
October. On her return in the early spring she will open 
her classes in gesture and dramatic action with special 
courses for preparing students of opera. Miss Mack is 
bound to have much success in the careful teaching of 
this specialty, a class of work which the generally inad:- 
quate acting of many of our best singers shows has always 
been too much neglected. 
nner 
W. Martins, the man who for thirty years has owned 
about all the music there is in Seattle, has just leit 
Paris for home, after six months spent in France and 
Germany in the interests of his large musical business. 
zene 
This has nothing to do with music, but is too good to 
leave out. A friend who is studying German just showed 
me her lesson book. Here is the first sentence which 
struck my eye—this is a fact: “Woran starb sie? An 
dem Apfel.” Which being translated means: “Of what 
did she die? Of the apple.” 
zene 
Julia R. Waixel, the New York accompanist and coach, 
sailed for home the 13th on the steamship St. Louis. 
During her stay here she played several times for Charles 
W. Clark and for Minnie Tracey, and was also a guest 
at Villa Daubigné. 
eure 
Louis Campbell-Tipton, the composer, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Tipton are spending the month of September at San 
Sebastian, after a very pleasant visit of several weeks to 
the delightful summer places in the Pyrenees. They will 
return to Paris about the 1st of October. 





The season at the Mannheim Opera opened with Char- 
pentier’s ° “Louise,” to > be followed by * ‘La Navarraise. . 
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LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRAL 
SEASON HAS BEGUN. 
New Concertmaster for Symphony Orchestra—People’s 


Orchestra Opens Its Season with Popular Program— 
Verdi’s “Requiem” to Be Heard. 





1110 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., September 26, 1913 


The Los Angeles Symphony directors announce the se- 
lection of Siegmund Beel, of San Francisco, as first con- 
certmaster for the coming season. Mr. Beel 
of San Francisco and received his education in the schools 
of Oakland and the University of California 
at the age of sixteen, to Berlin as a pupil of Joachim, and 
later did some work with Cesar Thomson at Brussels. He 
remained in Europe a year with the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, returning then to his native city, where he became 


is a native 


He went, 


prominently identified with the musical life for six years. 
Finally Mr. Beel decided to go back to Europe and was 
engaged in concert work abroad for eighteen years, Last 
year he came back to San Francisco and organized the 
Beel Quartet, of which he is at present director and first 
violinist. He is a man of exceptional musicianship and 
experience and will ably share with Mr. Tandler the task 
of making a fine organization of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
selection of players and the preparation of rehearsals. 
The enjoyment of a much needed but somewhat belated 
rest caused the writer to miss the first People’s Orchestra 
concert of the season, last Sunday, but it is reported to 
have been a success with a full house, notwithstanding the 
intense heat of last week, which drove thousands of peo 


He will come at once to assist in the 


ple to the seaside and mountains. The sale of 


tickets has been most gratifying and ensures the concerts 


season 
for another season. Mildred Langworthy was the soloist 
and made a fine impression in the “Mignon Polonaise,” a 
Miss 
Langworthy is an experienced concert singer, having ap 


superb vehicle for her exceptional coloratura voice 


peared with some of the leading bands and orchestras of 
the country. As an encore she sang the old ballad, “Mary 
of Argyle,” with harp accompaniment. The program in 
full was as follows: “Marriage of Figaro,” Mx 

zart; symphonic sketches, Chadwick; “Sous les Etoiles,” 


overture, 


Lacombe; Polonaise, “Mignon,” Thomas; Irish Rhapsody 
Herbert. 

Verdi's “Requiem” is to be given on October 10 by the 
People’s Chorus and Orchestra, with a quartet of soloists 
composed of Mmes, Vaughn and Selby and Messrs. Pau 
land and McPherson. The proceeds are to go toward a 
Verdi memorial to be placed in such park or public ground 
as the Municipal Art League shall select. 

I am in receipt of thé year book of the 
Club for 1913-1914. This is a club of about forty or fifty 
members which is doing serious study work, and deriving 


Saint Cecilia 


much pleasure in the doing. The meetings are held at the 
homes of the members twice a month from October to 
June. The officers for this year are: President, Willy 
Smyser; vice-president, Mrs. Harry V corre 
sponding secretary; Isabel Isgrig; recording secretary, 
Mrs. John W. Thayer; treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Porterfield; 
member-at-large, Mrs. Elmer Grey. 
nnre 
The Egan School building at Pico and Figueroa street 
is going up rapidly and is promised for occupancy in No- 
vember. The first faculty concert will take place Novem- 
ber 21 and will be given in Temple Auditorium with the 
assistance of the entire Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
under Conductor Adolf Tandler and the members of the 
faculty as soloists. Mr. Egan will read “Das Hexenlied,” 
with orchestral accompaniment, on this occasion 
nue 
The new Clark Hotel has engaged the Heinrich Tandler 
Quartct for the opening in December and as a permanent 
feature, thus proving the demand for high class music in 
the best hotels. Heinrich Tandler is a brother of Adolf 
Tandler, the new conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, and is a talented pianist. 
of the quartet are Louis Revinsky, violinist; Arturo Barth, 
second violinist, and George Ewing, cellist. 
nner 
Zay Rector Bevitt, of San Diego, was in the city the 
early part of September on her way home from the East 
and North. Mrs. Bevitt is the Western normal teacher for 
the Dunning System and is also the normal teacher of the 
Effa Ellis Keyboard Harmony. While on her trip Mrs 
Bevitt gave several lectures on the Dunning System and 
combined business with pleasure. She gave an address in 
the Majestic Recital Hall here, but I was obliged to miss 


Saxter; 


The other members 





it as I was leaving for a vacation. She is very successful 
in her work and made many more friends here. 
RRR 
Phoebe Ara White has issued announcements for the 
opening of her classes in voice at her studio in the Blan- 
chard Building for the season of 1913-14. 
RRR 
Mrs. E. H. Clark and Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Jr., have returned from an interesting trip abroad, 


Mr. 
Clark, 
bringing a quantity of new and rare material for the Saint- 
This is a purely educational organization, 


and 


Saens Quintet. 
and as it is supported by the money of the members and 
does not aim to earn anything, the club makes no charge 


for its concerts or services. The four regular concerts of 
the season are given in the Friday Morning Clubhouse, 
but the club has played many extra dates the past year, 


and is looking forward to a useful and busy 1913-14 season 
Jane CATHERWOOD 


A Successful Carre Pupil. 

George Carré, the New York vocal teacher, is rapidly 
becoming known as a developer of successful singers. This 
is due to his ability to impart correct instruction and to il- 
Mr. Carré has many pupils, who have 
come to him in despair, not 
having been able to find in 
they 





lustrate it vocally. 





former teachers what 
sought. 

Mrs. Charles Wescott, of 
Jersey City, N. J., recently 
Mr. Carré that 


studied three 


wrote she 
had 


with a certain lady, 


years 
“who 
could sing a most beaut ful 
but 
seem to give it to me 


could not 
Then 
| studied with a well known 
New York teacher 
years. Not getting what | 


mezz70-voce, 


tor two 


wanted, I hunted around 
until recommended to you. 


In three months, with only 





two lessons a week, the im- 
mark- 


MRS. C. H 


WESCOTT 


provement was very 
ed. Of you complimented me by saying 
sorbed your teachings very rapidly, but certainly I worked 
very hard, practising faithfully. I am often 
asked whether I have studied abroad. I have sung since 
I was seven years old. I always had a very large voice 
Now I often sing sixteen songs on 


course, I ab- 


very very 


that used to tire easily 
a program and am fresh at the end.” 
Mrs. Wescott has been booked to 
Orange, N. J.; Jersey City, N. J 
Newton, N. J.; Westfield, N..J.; Washington, N. J.; Mont 
clair, N. J.; Bayonne, N. J.; Somerville, N. J.; South Or 
ange N. J.; Morristown, N. J.; Allendale, N. J 
hamton, N. Y.; Butler, N. Y.; Port Jervis, N. Y.; Elmira 
N. Y.: Easton, Pa. She has a studio in Jersey City and 
Newark. Her repertory includes “Messe Solennelle” (Gou- 
nod), “God So Loved the World” (Bach), 
Oratorio” (Saint Siens), “Stabat Mater’ (Rossini), “Mes 
siah” (Handel), “Creation” (Haydn), “Je dis, que rien ne 
(Mendelssohn), “Morire” 


appear this season in 


East Orange, N. J 


Bing 


“Christmas 


mé pouvante” (Bizet), “Infelice” 
“Vissi d’arte (Puccini), 
list 


(Papini), “Un bel di” (Puccini), 
“Voi che sapete” (Mozart). 
old English songs and 


Her also comprises a 


number of Indian songs sung in 


costume, 





Margaret Harrison Substituting. 


During the absence of Estelle Harris, Margaret Harri 
son, soprano, has been substituting at the Church of the 


Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 
West, New York, in addition to her regular work at the 
Old First” Presbyterian Church and Temple Beth-El 


Miss Harrison's ability and experience as a church sing 
er gives her a prestige among choir directors that places 
her in constant demand. Her voice is even more brilliant 
than ever, and her work this summer, in preparation for 
concert engagements, has proved most beneficial. It is evi 
dent that she will create a splendid impression on the con 


as she possesses all the requisites necessary to a 


cert stage, 
successful career. 

The most noticeable trait of contemporary English com 
posers is, according to a German critic, their eagerness to 
imitate every Continental new departure, every change in 
the fashion of harmonizing or orchestrating ——New York 


Evening Post. 








PIANOS IN PARIS 


WEBER PIANOLAS STECK PIANOLA-PIANOS 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 


Renting for Music Students a Speciaity 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’ OPERA 




















FLONZALEY QUARTET’S EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Famous instrumentalists to Visit Germany, England and 
Switzerland Prior to American Tournee—First 
New York Concert, December 1. 


The month of November will find the Flonzaley Quartet 
back in America for its seventh tour of this country 
under the management of Loudon Charlton rhe month 


preceding the sailing from Europe of the members of this 
body 


in Switzerland, Germany 


superb instrumental will be devoted to concertizing 


and England ihe continenta 


tour will open in Frankfort, October 10, and will includ 
Berlin, Leipsic, Wittenberg, Cologne Middlesbore, Vun 
termine, Cardiff, Sheffield, Dundee, and Newcastle. This 
tour will end just in time for the quartet to sail Novem- 
ber 8 on the steamship Mauretania 

After arrival in America no time will be t in ent 
ing upon the long tournee booked, opening November 138 
in W aterbury, Cor Phe bk nzaley "W ippeal 
tlushing November 18, Clark rg, W. Va., N 
Chicago, November 24; St. Paul, Nov er 2 ki 
November 26, and Indianapolis, November 28. The seri 
of New York concert i which ther will be t , wi 
open in Aeolian Hall Monday nu Vecember 1, whi 
the first of the three Boston « erts will begin the k 
lowing Thursday evening. 

After an appearance in Cambridge, Ma he Flon 
aleys will appear in Brooklyn on D et augU 
rate a series of three rts under spices OF Ue 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci Another point 
where three concerts are to be t Philadelphia, whe 
the series will open December ( i eri 
will likewise include three concerts, and Cu ati two 
Other points already booked in the carly winter a: 
Rochester, Syracuse, Williamstow: Dayton Foled&k 
Grand Rapids, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Builfalo, Pit 


burgh, Kansas City, Topeka, Lawrence, Ma Boston an 


Washington. 


Late in February the Flonzaley Quartet will go So 


to fill engagements as far off as Galveston and Hhioust 
Returning they will be heard in several Georgia cities and 
in Birmingham. In April the quartet goe the North 
west, then to southern California, closing its ur mS 
Francisco the second weck of May 


OPENING OF A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 


The Conservatory of Northern Music Starts New Term 
Department of Scandinavian Diction. 


The Conservatory of Northern Musi 


opened ¢ sea 
Octpber 1, at its studios, 270 Madison avenue, N York 
Ina Hoegsbro, director, h engaged Ernst Kystro1 
eminent Swedish pianist, tor the piano department Ni 
Bystrom, who for twenty years been a most success 


ful teacher, is especially proficient in the classics and duos 


lor two pianos 


During the season there will be special Saturday rn 
ing classes in piano playing for childre also in dancing 
under Madame Jeanette 

The great demand for instruction in Scandinaviar : 
in the origina languag« na nade a partn tit t 
study of Scandinavian diction necessar This has be 
established mder the re n f ri By 
Oswald A. Olsen. 

Madame Narodny will conduct classes in diction 
interpretation of Finnish songs. 

Lillian Concord Jonasen will continue the instructio 
rhythmical breathing and plastic, when she returns fr 
her present concert tour in the West 


McLellan Pupil Engaged for Opera in Germany. 


tlelen Summers, contralto, sailed 
fill engagements in a number of opera use ermat 
during the coming season. Miss Summers is a talent 


pil of the noted New York vocal tl 


McLellan. 





ALICE 


PARIS: Grand Opera, 
Opera-Comigque, 
Gaité Lyrique. 


In America Season 1913-14 





VERL 


Management: M. IL HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 


SONG’’ 


BET 





“The art of Mile. Verict is well-nigh perfect.”——Daily Express 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”—Morning Post 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”—Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.”—— Hull Times. 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Veriet's voice.”—Daily Express 
“Mile. Verlet bas been christened “The French Tetrarzini.’”’—Daily Mirrer. 
“Her appearance may be considered in every way « triumph.”—The Tatler. 
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HELENE MAIGILLE to ieee 
42 West 28th Street, New York 


Write for information 


W- HINSHAW 


BARITONE ot the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 

















1461 Broadway, - : - New York City 
FLORENCE AUSTIN 
e: AMERICA’S VIOLINIST 





Aeolian Hall Recital 
October 28, 1913 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
at 3 o'clock 


EOWA ROTHWELL 
at the Plano 


Tickets on sale at 
Box Office and 


THE OVIDE MUSIN VIRTUOSO SCHOOL, 51 West 76th St., New York 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLI 
MANACEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 171 WEST _ 5T., NEW YORK 


s CATHERWOOD a 

TEACHIE 
Fowler Apartments, 1110 W. Washington pay 

Los cages a, Cal. Phone 20584 


























Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 


Leipsic, Kaiser Wilhelmstr., 61 


= ALDA 


Assisted By 
Gutia Cassini, Cellist, and Frank La Porge, Planist 
Exolusive Management for Concerts: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Knabe Piano Used 


SOUSA‘ BAND _ 


EN ROUTE 
SEASON OF 1913-1914 
Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


SOPRANO 
OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA CO. 











EDNA 


SHOWALTER 


Coloratura Soprano 
For Concert Bookings Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











The Wolfsohn Musicel Bureau 
a ‘ i West 34th Street, New York 











CARL 


FLESCH 


THE GREAT HUNGARIAN 
VIOLINIST 
First American Tour January, February, Mareb, 1914 
Soloist: 


Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony, New York Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, St. Pani Sym- 
phony, Cleveland Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
St. Louls Symphony Orchestra, Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Blc., Ele. 


Exclesive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall 





NEW YORE 























England Likes Kathleen Parlow. 





England never fails to accord Kathleen Parlow the 
highest praise. It was in London that the Canadian vio- 
linist was first heard after her early successes as a child 
in California, and before she was taken to Russia to 
study under Leopold Auer. When Miss Parlow was last 
heard in London she appeared at Queen’s Hall as soloist 
with the Royal Philharmonic Society under Mengelberg, 
and the press was most enthusiastic over her playing. 


The London Times spoke of her as follows: 


Miss Parlow played superbly, with admirable assurance and with 
the highly polished technic that the music demanded. 


The London Standard said: 


Saint-Saéns’ E minor concerto was one of the most attractive 


features of the program, Miss Parlow playing the solo part with re 
markable vigor and breadth of style. The luscious melodies of the 
andantino were phrased in a most engaging manner, while the 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 


wie of the finale was given with splendid fire and 

energy 

The Telegraph praises her also: 

Miss Pariow entered very happily into the spirit of the concerto 
and played it with brilliance and sympathy 

The Star commented at length on Miss Parlow’s “com- 
bination of masculine breadth and feminine charm.” 

Miss Parlow will be accompanied on her American tour, 
under Loudon Chariton’s management, by Charlton Keith, 
an English pianist of note. Her first appearance will be 
in New York on November 14, with the New York Sym- 


phony Orchestra. (Advertisement. ) 


A Plea for Native Music. 


[To the Musical Courier 

In ycur issue of September 24 you say 

“English composers may as well lay down their pens, 
for the London Symphony Orchestra announces (see this 
week’s London letter in the Musicat Courter): ‘It is 
with regret that it has been found necessary to omit from 
the programs other than standard works,’ as it has been 
found by experience that the public support is withdrawn 
on the occasions when new and unknown works are per- 
formed at the concerts.’ The London Symphony manage- 
ment, however, does not explain how works ever are to 
become standard if they are not at some time new. Sup- 
pose Brahms’ symphonies had been written in 1912. 
Would that bar them from the London Symphony pro- 
grams? If such a system were followed, the English 
Beethoven might never be discovered.” 

And may we not profit by this injustice? Do enough of 
our best orchestral, vocal and piano works (by American 
composers) appear on the -programs of our symphony 
It leaves a heavy burden on the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs and its program 
committees, continually to have to bring forth (as study 
work) at our musical clubs, the best American composers. 
And these same clubs hear at the large concerts mostly 
foreign artists, in whose programs the American com- 
posers play too small a (if any) part. Let us not follow 
the English in so art killing a process; for works that 
are never to be heard need never be written. E. E. F. 


concerts and recitals? 





That the Big Copper Country aims to be abreast with 
the times musically, is shown by a recently received folder, 
containing a statement of its musical series during this 
season. Three recitals by famous artists and one per- 
formance of Handel's “Messiah” will take place in the 
Kerredge Theater, Houghton, Mich. 

The recitals are to be given by Maggie Teyte, soprano 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, October 14, 1913; 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, April 4, 1914; Alma 
Gluck, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company, April 20, 
19t4. 

On Friday evening, December 5, Handel’s “Messiah” 
will be rendered by the following: Soloists, Jane Osborne- 
Hannah, soprano Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Anna Allison-Boroff, contralto; Arthur Middleton, 
bass; Albert Quesnel, tenor. A chorus of 125 voices will 
participate under the direction of Alice B. Camper. The 
C, & H. Orchestra will also assist and Paula Haire will be 
the piano accompanist. 





\ 





A Remarkable Vocal Feat. 





The gift of absolute pitch has been amply illustrated by 
Jane Osborn-Hannah in the first act of “Madama Butter- 
fly.” It will be remembered that Cio-Cio-San’s entrance 
is preceded by a song behind the scenes. The usual cus- 
tom is to assist the singer with a violin, inasmuch as she 
cannot hear the orchestra from her position. So perfect 
is Madame Osborn-Hannah’s sense of pitch, that she dis- 
penses with this aid, and her song has never varied from 
the pitch. There are few singers who would dare attempt 
so hazardous a feat, even though they possess acute facul 
ties such as those of Madame Osborn-Hannah. 





Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder and Pupil Sail 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, of St. Paul, Minn., the well 
known concert manager and vocal teacher, accompanied by 
her pupil, Leora Wight, sailed last Thursday, October 2, 
on the steamship Augusta Victoria for a trip to China. She 
expects to return home in March, 1914. 

“There goes that Miss Talentte,” remarked the neighbor 
across the street; “they say she can play as well as she 
sings.” 

“Humph!” replied the man who lived in the flat above 
her, “did you ever hear her sing?”—New York World. 











Motto: ‘“‘The Best in Masic’”’ 
The Musical Southwest 


Arizona - New Mexico - Nevada 
California 


Our new offices the booking center 


Suite 705, Auditorium Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. BEHYME 


Manager of distinguished artists 
Representing 

The Leading Managers of Europe 

and America and Their Artists. 


Originator of 
The Great Philharmonic 
Courses of the West 
Manager of 
The Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra of | Los Angeles 
The Auditorium “32 seine. 
Seating Capacity 3016 
Playing 
Grand Opera - Drama - Visiting 
Orchestras - Bands ana Dancers 


San Francisco Office: 


1006-1007 Kohler & Chase Bidg. 
ALFREDA VERWOERT, Rep. 
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A CANADIAN COMPOSER. 


From an Article, “Canadian Creative Composers,” in the 
Canadian Magazine. 

I group together Clarence Lucas, Wesley Octavius For- 
syth, and Mrs. Gena Branscombe Tenney, and distinguish 
them as the first native-born Canadians who have sys- 
tematically essayed musical composition as a fine art. They 
deserve this distinction on account of the quantity and 
quality of their music and on account of the express recog- 
nition they have received as creative composers by foreign 
critics and composers and the like recognition implied in 
the inclusion of their music in the programs of foreign 
choral and orchestral societies and instrumental and vocal 
virtuosi. Other Canadian composers, native born and nat- 
uralized, there are; but these, as, for instance, Dr. Vogt, 
H. J. Lautz, Dr. Ham, J. D. A. Tripp, and Dr. Broome 
do not come within the scope of an essay that, as in the 
present case, is not encyclopedic but pragmatic and philo- 
sophical. For I am not awarding marks and prizes, but, 
as a sincere constructive critic of my country's civilization, 
I am remarking indigenous tendencies or movements, and 
evaluating spiritual forces in a special field. I hawe esti 
mated Lavallée. I proceed to signalize the gifts and 
achievements of Mr. Lucas, Mr. Forsyth and Mrs. Tenney. 

Of these three Mr 
ingenious, prolific and distinguished. 


Lucas is the most versatile, inventive, 
Born at Smithville, 
near Niagara, Ontario, he received his musical education in 
While in his 


at composition, and by the time he had reached the thirtieth 


Canada and Paris “teens” he tried his wings 


year of his age he had composed, inter alia, seven operas, 


produced in London in 1897. I mention this fact as 
proof of his prodigious energy and prolific inven 
tion; for one of the singular aspects of his talent is 


that Mr. Lucas was often his own librettist and lyrist 


as well as always the composer of the opera scores and of 


the musical settings to the lyrics. Further: it must be 
remembered that from his fourteenth to his thirtieth year 
instrumentalist, 


he was also engaged as a student con- 


servatory teacher, musical journalist, reader for a firm of 
English music publishers, conductor of operatic companies 
on the road, and one or more orchestras 

From his thirtieth year to the present there has been no 
failure of his fertility or of his energy 
in producing musical works in almost all forms and styles 


in musical ideas, 
By actual count I find more than one hundred and fort 
compositions to his credit, comprising eight for orchestra 
(overtures, symphonic poems, and a symphony), twelve for 
organ, twenty for piano, twelve for violin, nearly seventy 
songs, seven operas, two cantatas and a miscellany of ora 
torios, anthems, compositions for piano and orchestra, and 
Yet this 
Canadian-born Titan of the musical world is as unknown 
and as unappreciated in his homeland as if his glorious 
music were the far-off, seldom-heard echo of the voice of 


for cello, and several transcriptions for piano, 


“ . ,. . the Cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 

Not thus do the other nations value the music of Clar 
ence Lucas, London has frequently heard his overtures 
“Othello,” “As You Like It,” and “Macbeth,” played by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the baton of Sir Henry 
Wood; and America heard the “Macbeth,” played by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. His cantata “The Birth of 
Christ,” when sung by the Apollo Club of Chicago in 1902, 
was hailed, both by critics and composers, as a beautiful 
work of art and as an example of a new feat in musical 
ingenuity, namely, the daringly original way in which Mr. 
Lucas had contrapuntally treated the chorus, “Carol, Chris- 
This is worth specially remarking. Mr 
treated this chorus in the form of a “passacaglia,”’ which is 
a very old dance-form, in general like the Chaconne, but 
less joyous and usually 


tians.” Lucas 


much. more contrapuntally em 
broidered by the eighteenth century composers who used it 
for instrumental, not for choral composition. The pas- 
sacaglia was introduced into modern instrumental music 
by Brahms, who employed the form in his E minor sym- 
phony, No. 4. But it was left to a young Canadian com- 
poser, Clarence Lucas, to introduce it, as he did with 
daring, deft, and convincing effect, into modern choral 
music. 

Of the rest of Mr. Lucas’s music the tale may be told 
summarily. His organ compositions belong to the reper 
tory of organ virtuosi and church executants. His “Medi- 
ation” in A flat, and his “Gloria” in C are especially 
popular in England and America, and his “Toccata,” was a 
favorite on the progams of the late A. Guilmant’s Paris 
recitals. His Fugue in F minor is the most famous of 
Mr. Lucas’ piano compositions. It was written for Mark 
Hambourg, who played it in public recital for the first time 
at Vienna. It was pronounced by Leschetizky to be “the 
best modern fugue for pianoforte.” Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler gave a like distinction to Mr * “Valse Im 
promptu.” His latest piano piece, “Epithalamium” (im 
promptu) was written for a young Canadian virtuosa, Val- 
borg Martine Zoellner, and is marked by Mr. Lucas’ char- 


Lucas 


acteristic qualities, namely, by melodic novelty (he is 
never inane or hackneyed), by dignity and learned treat- 
ment of the harmonic support, and by subtlety in embodi- 
ment of emotional nuances. His yiolin compositions are 
favorites with the virtuosi, especially his brilliant, difficult 
“Concertstiick” (ballade, op. 40). More musical are his 
“Legend” and his op. 48 (five typical pieces). 

As a song composer Mr Per 


sonally, if I were asked which modern song writers I 


Lucas is superexcellent 


would choose always to be represented on a concert pr 
MacDowell, 


and two of my compatriots, Mr. Lucas and Gena Brans 


gram, I should choose three, the late Edward 


combe Tenney. If I were asked why, I should answer: Be 


cause the songs of these three have novel and vital melody, 


and are suffused with a sort of Keltic beauty or pathos 
and with the exquisite pain of spirit which the Germans 
call “Sehnsucht” as in Mr. Lucas’ “Memories,” “When 


Stars Are in the Quiet Skies,” “When We Two Parted,” 


and the lovely “Iroquois Serenade.’ Clarence Lucas is a 





superb artist who will always be vital, but who will n 
forget duly to love beauty 
SOME LIVERPOOL PLANS. 
47 Arnold Street } 
Liverpool, England, September 30, 1913 


From what can be gathered at the present moment th« 
coming season here is going to be a very busy one. In 
Philharmonic Society, our 


concerts of 


the first place the Liverpool 


premier organization, announces twelve first 


class importance both from a choral and instrumental 


point of view, and the office of conductor will be divided 


between Sir Frederic Cowen, Safonoff, Busoni, Pierné, 
Fiedler, Harty, and Ronald 
zrnre 

The practice of inviting different conductors no doubt 
has been satisfactory on the whole, but there is of course 
much to be said in favor of a permanent directorship, th 
duties of which have been discharged with high ability 
by Cowen for the last fifteen years However, the fact 
remains that the inexorable demands of “Anno Domini” 


cannot be ignored either by prince or peasant, and it is 


perhaps a wise decision on the part of the committee t 
relieve the veteran of the responsibility of presenting th« 
twelve programs in their entirety One thing, however, 
has come to pass that is a decided step in the right direc 
tion, and that is the appointment of the clever Welshman, 
place of H. A 
thirty 
itself, 


and the transfusive effect is confidently expected to reju 


orusmaster in the 
held the 


Here again new blood will no doubt justify 


Harry Evans, as cl 


Branscombe, who has position for some 


years. 
venate the choir physically as well as artistically. Among 
the novelties that will 
Handel's 


Harty’s “Mystic 


engage the attention of the chor 


“Messiah,” 


T rumpeter ™ 


Elgar’s “Caractacus” and 
The 


} 


isters are 
named will | 
th 


last ave 


been heard at the Leeds Festival before these lines appear 


in print. Harty is a clever musician, a skilful pianist, and 


his Celtic temperament has proved itself in a number of 
His Agnes Nicholls, is one of 


the foremost sopranos in our country 


attractive works wife 


The Rodewald Concert Club Committee has projected 
a series of ten concerts of chamber music, at which some 


} 


the principal string and other instrumental clubs will 


ippear. But perhaps the most intere event of th 


ting 


vear will be the engagement of the Denhof Operatic Com 


pany for twelve nights and two matinees, when Richard 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” will be presented for the first 
time to Liverpool audiences. Mozart's “Magic Flute” is 


to be revived, and Debussy’s élleas and Melisande” is 
mderlined for one performance only Wagner's “Mas 
tersingers,” “Tristan,” “Flying Dutchman,” are also in 
the scheme, and the conductors named are Thomas 
Beecham and Schilling-Ziemssen, the latter highly rec 
mmended by Strauss himself The Englishtnan, how 
ever, has won his spurs as a master nductor, so that 
the Denhof combination will no doubt create a deep im 


lower than on 
} 


The 


the occasion of the 


pression fact that the prices are 


last visit ought to make matters boom 


more freely 


Besides the above fixtures, many fugitive affairs of more 


or less importance loom up, so that the unfortunate press 


1 
a bDuUsy 


time during the 


Ww. J 


critics appear to be in for seaso 


1913-14. BHOwDEN. 


Dr. Carl to Appear with People’s Symphony. 





organ and orchestra 


this 


Guilmant’s “Marche Fantaisie” f 


is announced among the special features of season’ s 


People’s Symphony Concerts at Carnegie Hall, New Yor! 





under the direction of Franz X. Arens. Dr. William ( 
Carl will preside at the organ 

“You can have that property for a song. 

“You don't mean that literally 

“Yes, I do. I'll take your notes Louisville Courier 


Journal. 
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Steinway 
Piano 


Let the fame of the name 
be your guide in buying 





Reputation is not 
always “a bubble.” 
Sometimes it is a 
very substantial 
thing—as witness 


the reputation 


(world wide) of the 
STEINWAY 
PIANO. 


Here is an instru- 
ment whose present 
perfection is the 
cumulative result 
of great ideas and 
perfect methods, 
handed down from 
father to son through 
succeeding genera~ 


tions of master 


builders. 


Let this well-won 
fame decide your 
choice of a piano, 
and you will “close 
the avenue to future 


regrets. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 








Sabway Express Station at the Door 
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CHNEEVOIG! GREGOR FITELBERG, 


Polish 


MUSIC MAKING ALONG 
THE RUSSIAN BALTIC. 


Interesting Symphony Concerts Help to Render 
Life Pleasant for Resort Visitors—Un- 
familiar Composers and Conductors. 


1 Majorenhof, 
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liday purposes. The 
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composer and conductor 


done much in the field of music. His compatriots recog- 
nized in him a force for bringing Poland to a high level 
of musical importance. I ielberg conducted the symphony 
with profound understanding and it created a strong im- 
pression upon the audience. His programs on the whole 
were well chosen and included works by Brahms, Mahler, 
Strauss, by Russian and Polish composers, French mod- 
ernists, excerpts from Wagner and Beethoven's ninth sym- 
phony—which marked the close of the season. For the 
past two years Gregor Fitelberg has been a conductor at 
he Vienna Royal Opera 

One of the most important concerts of the season in 
Dubbeln was that given by the Philharmonic Orchestra for 
its own benefit. Ydislaw Birnbaum led, and traveled from 
Berlin, especially to be at the head of the orchestra with 
which he began his larger career, and to help his musical 
comrades win the glory and profit which they gained on 
this occasion. They did Tschaikowsky’s fifth and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” and their performance de- 
serves only praise 


RRR 


ido Samson von Himmelstierna also conducted some 
of the symphonic concerts at Dubbeln. Nine years ago he 
was named director of the Imperial Musical Academy in 
Riga, a post which he continues to occupy, and extending 


the activities of this institution so far as to have a repre- 


sentative. The school has fifty-six instructors and 600 stu- 
dents pe ete eer cs is at the same time a good com- 
poser. His piano sonata (A major) was published by H. 


Zimmermann and his songs and piano pieces (from op, 1 
to op. 36) by R. Miller at Capetown in Africa, where he 
conducted symphonic concerts. In 1910 a festival was held 
at Riga in honor of Peter the Great. The Tsar and the 
imperial family were present, accompanied by a brilliant 
rray of illustrious persons of the Court. Samson von 
Himmelstierna’s cantata for chorus and orchestra, dedi 
ated to His Majesty, was performed and made a great hit. 
\s a proof of his favor, the Tsar presented the composer 
with a gold cigarette case engraved with imperial armorial 
ensigns At one of the concerts at Dubbeln Samson von 
Himmelstjerna conducted his own composition, “Oky,” a 
negro dance, written during his stay in South Africa. It is 
i highly colored and very rhythmical tone-poem, based 

dance themes, vivid and lively music Then came a 
minuet in classical style from an unfinished symphony of 
s, a striking contrast to the negro music. In September 
e will again continue his work at the Imperial Musical 
\cademy in Riga. 


nner 


Majorenhof, the other watering resort on the shore of 

e Baltic Sea, -has a private “Konzert-Etablissemen 
Horn” for symphony concerts, with a select orchestra and 
good conductors This summer Georg Schnéevoigt, the 
Finnish leader, and Franz von Hoesslin, a highly gifted 
German musician, conducted the concerts at Majorenhof. 
Georg Schnéevoigt is too well known to need discussion 


here. The German conductor, Franz \ Hoesslin, has a 


GUIDO SAMSON VON HIMMELSTIJERNA, 
Composer and director of the Imperial Musical 
Academy in Riga. 








FRANZ VON HOESSLIN, 
German conductor well known in Russia. 


lesser reputation, for he is a very young man, but neverthe- 
less he has already met with marked success. A pupil of 
Max Reger at Munich, he later conducted operas in St. 
Gallen, earning praise especially for Wagner’s “Ring,” “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Meistersinger.” Then he went 

Riga, where he conducted symphonic concerts last win- 
ter. He was for awhile a student of Dalcroge’s rhythmical 
gymnastics in Hellerau, and organized courses of Dal- 
croge’s method in Riga, which were well attended. The 





VIEWS IN DUBBELN, ON THE SHORE OF THE 
BALTIC SEA. 


Majorenhof orchestra under his conductorship gave superb 
readings of Beethoven's “Eroica,” Tschaikowsky’s fifth 


symphony, etc. eneRe 

Among the soloists who took part at the concerts in 
Dubbeln and Majorenhof were the excellent violinists, 
Michelangelo Piastro, Cacelie Hansen (both pupils of 
Professor Auer); F. Merenblum and A. Andryejewski, the 
cellist; E. Kochanski, professor at the Warsaw Conserva- 
tory, and first cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
several gifted pianists and singers. 

ELten von TIDEBORL. 








“First Appearance in America 1913-14 


| CORDELIA 


Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER, New York 





LEE 


FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23rd, 3 P. M. AT AEOLIAN HALL 


Famous 
Violin 
Virtuosa 
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White-Smith Publish Songs by William Lester. 


One of the very promising of the younger composers 
now working in this country is William Lester, who is of 
English parentage, having been born in North Eving*o, 
a suburb of Leicester, England, in 188. Here he receiv: d 
a thorough fundamental piano training from an aunt, well 
known locally as a fine pianist and organist. In 1902 the 
family emigrated to America, going to Keokuk, Ia. where 
great interest was taken in the artistic gifts of the son, 
especially by Jane Carey, an unusually talented pianist and 
fine musician. After graduating from the Keokuk High 
School in 1908, the young man, already an excellent pianist, 
sought further instruction, especially along theoretical lines, 
in Chicago, where he studied piano and theory with Ad |! 
Brune, the composer, and organ with Wilhelm Middel 
schulte, organist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
During the two years following he was assistant to Felix 
Borowski, critic of the Record-Herald, and program an 
notation for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





Later Mr. Lester gave up this work to become associ 
ated as 2 coach with Thomas N. MacBurney, 
nent voice teacher. His work as concert accompanist has 
made him very well known, the critics have pro- 
nounced him one of the best exponents of that difficult 
art in the West. An accomplished organist, he is the 
director and organist at the Memorial Church of Christ. 
In the creative field he has written extensively, his works 
the orchestral, choral, and 
forms, compositions for 


the promi- 


and 


covering range of chamber, 


solo 


Critics have praised his 





WILLIAM LESTER. 
their harmonic richness, individuality of ideas, and mas- 
tery of technic. 
Recently Mr. Lester has placed four songs with the 


of Boston: “To 
Doth Remain,” “Echo Song,” 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
Phyllis,” “As a 
and 


Perfume 
*" nice 


An "EES of David } Sistas 





(By an Australian.) 
Melbourne, June 26, 1913 
Mr. David Bispham is a veritable magician. He takes 


you into the meadows to see the grass wave and the flow- 
ers bloom; he claps you aboard a pirate where 
drink and the devil are holding carnival; he leads you into 
fairyland, where sprites are dancing and elfin bells are ring- 
ing; he transports you to Scotland amidst the mist and 
the heather; he takes you back to the days when knight- 
hood was in flower, and gives you a vision of gay cava- 
liers and fair dames. He makes real to you the solitary 
Elijah, with rent garments, crying his anguish in the silent 
Syrian wilderness. He is as vivid in the part of the 
irrepressible Falstaff as in that of Anthea’s lover, and 
while he makes you blanch with the concentrated horror of 
Edward or Danny Dever, he fills with gaicty 
and joie de vivre by his lightsome rendering of some 
lilting ballad. So 
that he is 


ship, 


you 


versatile is he 
able to 


and so catholic in his 


tastes, present to his audience gems 


from the operas, oratorios, world, ana 
we owe him a big debt of gratitude for making us ac- 
quainted with many a composition 


should otherwise have been strangers. 


and songs of the 


lovely to which we 


Rumor had foretold great things of David Bispham. 
Now, as we have been told, rumor is a lying jade; and so 
she proved herself in this instance, for she had not told 
us the half! 

As a form of entertainment among us, the song recital 
is quite a new thing—new in the sense of having been 
recently discovered and exploited. Now, Mr. Bispham 
gives a show “off his own bat,” and right well doth he 
give it! His programs are given entirely in English; on 
this point the reader may find food for thought and, let 
us hope, for solution of a big problem. He is delightfully 
frank and free with his audience. He sets out, with an 
exordium, “Now listen! I am going to freeze your blood 
with terror!” and everyone's blood freezes at the word 
of command. Or he tells us, “I am going to sing Tom 


Hood's terrible ‘Song of the Shirt,’” 
' 


and straightway we 
all resolve to vote Labor tomorrow 
A compelling Mr 
Federal election were sighted in the offing, he would prove 
Just get him to sing a 
your own political views 


songster is Bispham. If another 
a powerful electioneering agent 
song setting forth 
are, and how narrow 
get elected every time! 

Climbing down from generalities into particularities 
and not too far into particularities, for we have no inten 
tion of following Mr. Bispham’s programs note for note 
we may start with the assertion that no better equipped 
singer has ever been heard in Australia. In fact, 
“we shall not look upon his like 
It sounds a large order, but we mean what we 
but upon 
Even the 
auditorial senses are 


how broad 


are the other fellow’s, and you would 


until 
he himself returns to us, 
again.” 


say, and it is said not upon hearsay, the evi 


editorial 
hereby 


dence of our own personal senses. 


“we” has its senses, and our 


called in as evidence in favor of Mr. Bispham’s claim 

a claim, be it noted, which he did not make himself, but 
which we hereby make on his behalf Our reasons fo 
making this claim are that he is the possessor of a fine 
voice, which is under the most perfect control; that h 
pronounces every syllable in singing as distinctly as it 
would be possible to pronounce it in speaking; that he 
is in sympathy with every song he sings; and that, largely 


in consequence of these matters, he gains the sympathy 
of his 
We still 


Bispham is the lucky possessor of 
to be it has 


audience 
Mr 


is Said 


may get further down to “particulars” 


a real voice, it 


a baritone, but a compass of nearly three « 


taves, and in judgement is a “bass cantante.” It 
clear 


our 
and 
Mr 
educa 
“Rattlh 


pauper whom 


and resonant right down to its lowest depths, 


sweet and beautiful in its greatest heights To hear 


“The Two 


musical 


Bispham sing Grenadiers” is a liberal 


tion, in a sense; and when he cries out, 


his bones over the stones, he’s only a 


no- 
somebody does not 
and install O'Malley as king, 


body owns,” you almost wonder why 


cut the throat of George V, 
with Mr. Bispham as grand vizier 


It is no wonder, then, that at the end of his recitals the 


people refuse to move from their seats until their shoute! 
requests for favorites have been granted, and encore after 
encore given 

And now this versatile artist is to add the light opera, 
“The Jolly Peasant,” to his repertory. We hear that he 
begins rehearsals for it when he returns to America, Sep 
tember 1, and that it will be produced early in the autumn 

Here’s success to him, and may Australia’s turn com 
next to America’s to see and hear him in this new pro 


duction, 


Mets Studied with Bauer. 


Frederick A. Mets, 
Collegiate Institute, Hackettst 
at that institutic 
New York Carnegie Hall studio, 

Mr. Mets, who abroad all summer, spent a 
month in study with Harold Bauer in Paris. “I found him 

always, a most inspiring teacher as well as a highly cul 
to be 


I was much honored and interested 





director of music at the 
wn, N. J. 
began tea 


Centenary 

has resumed his 
hing again at his 
Monday, October 6 


duties m and 


has been 


tured gentleman, with whom it was a great privilege 
associated in any way 


by having Mr the first drafts for his 
grams for his coming American tour. They are, 


out of the beaten track and exceedingly 


Bauer show me pro- 
of course, 
attractive both to 
the professional and the general concert going public,” 
writes Mr. Mets. 

Following his month with Harold Bauer, this energetic 
American “relaxed” by tramping for ten days over moun 
tains and glaciers in the Tyrol, ending with the highest 
mountain pass in Europe. He visited later the principal 
Italian cities, concluding with a five days’ among 
the pine and orange groves of beautiful Sorrento on the 
Bay of Naples 


sojourn 





A want advertisement from a French journal 


“A young person 


serious 
having received an excellent edu 
including writing, geography, history, 
dancing, and art, would like to enter a respectable 
family to do washing and ironing.”—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 


reads 
cation, mathematics, 


music 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
Vorbereiterin (ASSISTANT) te Theodor Leschetizky 
Care of Anglo-Austrian Bank - - Vienna, Austria 








FLORYN OPERA PRODUCING CC. Inc. “*SSeeems., for.” 


Three Opera Bouffe Co’s in repertoire. Applications is writ- 
ing trom Asplrants with good voloes and talent wil! be considered. 


SEASON 1914-1915—Al Fresco Grand Opera productions 
in Central Park, New York City. 
PIANIST 


== FABBRINI as 


LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
Angus : : ’ ' 


ANN OQ EEN SS Soprano 


Management: RB. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway = - - - - New York City 


George GARRE 


TENOR 
Tel. 2927 Stuyvesant 














DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 





The St. Paui 








16 East 10th St. New York 


i GALZEDO 





SOLO HARP METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ORCHESTRA 


MANAGEMENT: P. O. RENARD 

HARP CONCERTS AMD RECITALS 216 West 70th Street 
oad New York 
C MILLER “In Europe ont 
In Europe until 

hristine meg hr 


smn Care of Ameutess Guerece Co. Paris 
HAENSEL & 








CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


Address 204 W. 4th St. Phone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 





BARYTONE 
Manegement, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street, - - New York 


wu" eT A TT. 


Protesser of Chore! Music, Columbia University. ( Address, 49 Claremont Avenus 


BAERNSTEIN- REGREAD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 133 VVest 8SOth Street 
Te. 3786 Schuyler 


JOHN MicCORMAC 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed « $200,000 Tour, Returns 
for Pebruary, March and Apri, 1914. 














Always and only — yA CHAS. L. WAGHER, 1451 Greatees — 








Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 

















Season 1913-44 en 
GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Semmareo, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Terquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Operas 
or Concerts. 

Teaching during summer, 
Wednesday and Saturday only. Special 
terms 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1423 Breadway 
Met repelitan Opera House Building. New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 

Write for Circulars. 


BARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY Ose0 


Monday 
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CHARLESTON HEARS “ROBIN HOOD.” 


De Koven Opera Company Gives Excellent Performance 
of Favorite Work—An Emma Abbott Reminiscence— 
Charleston Has Many Tenors. 


Presbyterian Church; Mr. Anderson, Mr. Cappleman, Mr. 
Litschki, Mr. Speissegger, Mr. Lee and Mr. Carter. Among 
the still younger set are a number of very promising 
voices. 

nemrre 


A welcome and valuable tenor, a new comer to our mu- 


















































Charleston, S. C., October 1, 1913. sic colony, is Horace Kerns, formerly of Norfolk, Va. and 


a brother of Grace Kerns soprano. soloist of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York. Reared in a musical atmos- 


phere, he has a knowledge of the best song literature. 
Academy on Monday evening. It was re nur 


pera Company, with George Frothing 
fa te here; Enrica Dilli, and other well 


gave an excellent performance of “Robin 


» hear this opera again, < o hear it so capital . : 
1 again, and to hear it so capita Louise Bargman, who has returned from her vacation, 


having visited Asheville, Washington, and other Northern 
places, is again at her post at St. Michael’s. Miss Barg- 
man’s voice 1s a clear, ringing soprano, which she uses most 
artistically. In addition to her talent for music, she has a 
fine personality, good physique, youth and ambition. She 
was one of the soloists at the musical service at the Citadel 
: ; Square Church last Sunday evening. Her selections were 
ple had a warm spot in their hearts for Costa's “I Will Extol Thee” and Merkel’s “Fifty-ninth 


Perhaps it not generally known that when Emma Ab 
ed t t Charleston with her opera company, she 

ng at the morning service at the Citadel 
ch. Forrest Greer, a most accomplished mu 

was organist there at that time, and the crowds that 
ear the music taxed the immense edifice to the ut 





ng Moelle doin er with no little surprise psaim.” Her work stamps her as one of Charleston’s most 
Carn ; 7 . g ‘ : pie: hep : r — me she had promising singers, and reflects great credit on her teacher, 
| “" I ure in her will to the amount Miss Howell. M. Z. 
eRe 
rE Sg RT Se eT ee Beatrice McCue, a Busy Contralto. 
en spending a part of his vacation her Beatrice McCue, contralto, has been engaged to sing in 


Incidentally Mr. Doscher has (Gaul’s “Holy City” at the Broadway Presbyterian Church, 
t a man can be successful in business and New York, Sunday evening, October 12. On September 


ni tivity in singing. His remarkable 9 this popular young contralto sang at a musicale at the 
f e has an appealing, manly quality and his services residence of Mrs. R. C. Penfield, Riverside Drive, New 
n demand wherevet known York City. 
nRR On account of the busy season before her, Miss McCue 
has already had quite a career as a has been obliged to give up her solo position at the Agu- 
us traveling organizations, is also dath Jeshorium Synagogue, Eighty-sixth street, New York. 
) 1 deservedly popular. Other good - — 

Mr. Mean f St. Michael’s choir Handel's “Belshazzar,” aly given these days, had a 

Gn Church; Mr. Loeke, of the Scotch performance recently at Alzey. 








CLEVELAND — Clevetana's 


OHIO Fashionable 


« METROPOLITA iis 


NOW OPEN FOR PROPOSITIONS FOR THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CONCERT ATTRACTIONS 


As we are now playing The Vaughan Glaser Stock Co. (America’s Finest Dramatic Organization) 
on week days, we can entertain booking propositions for SUNDAYS ONLY 


Address: HARRY A. SMITH, Mgr. Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘“ARMSTR sr Sh 
: ment: 
a: ANTONIA SAWYER 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


List of cities in which the “gen 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor syiaphony Orchestra a 
— ome me congo 1st id: 
Chi > i J 
SEASON, 1913-1914 ind “Deweis, Yelads, latueiine, 
sommes Seeee — ae 
Dayton ( concerts), Akron, - 
Address, 604-605-606 UNION TRUST BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO in (two concerts), Oxford, Delaware, 


Racine,;Madison. 
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NEVADA REED 


VAN DER VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 
i Weet 34th Street, New York 


‘F ALK 


Season in America October 15, 1913, to May, 1914 


Management:\THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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ON VOICE CULTURE. 


Factors That Contribute to Success—Madame Ogden- 
Crane’s Evening of Music at Her Studio 
at Carnegie Hall. 


Attached is an article that appeared in a recent issue of 
the Commercial and Financial Times, the well known New 
York Wall Street journal, and which is well worth repro- 
ducing : 

“It must always be borne in mind, particularly among 
operatic and professional aspirants, that the selection of 
the proper instructor whose methods are timely and im- 
portant to success is vital to the successfulness cf the 
venture. 

“Authorities agree that it is absolutely necessary to avoid 
‘unscientific’ singing, as well as incorrect instruction. The 
final deduction is to seek the specialist in voice culture, as 
one would seek the professof in any other great branch 
of work. 

“Madame Ogden-Crane, one of the best known vocal in- 
structors in Greater New York, demonstrates her ability as 
a specialist in the education of the voice. At her studio in 
the Carnegie Hall Building, Fifty-seventh street and Sev- 
enth avenue, during the latter part of last week, her pupils 
proved that so far as voice placement and enunciation are 
concerned the methods employed were perfect. Madame 
Ogden-Crane’s methods may be summed up briefly as fol 
lows: 

“Primarily there is a complete absence of strain, for this 
able voice culturist believes most firmly in the foundation 
of nature—that singing should be done as easily and with 
as little effort as ordinary speaking. It should be in effect 
a pleasure rather than a forced labor. Secondly, the im- 
portance of the proper voice placing is paramount, and this, 
and positively only this, leads to the clearest enunciation 
and articulation in all the languages and to natural and 
easy breathing. But in addition to these there must be 
added touches—the finishing factors that are associated 
with stage manner and operatic effects—deportment—and 
when these are mastered the way of advancement is not 
so difficult. Many believe, and this is even true with the 
professional performer who is about to take up voice cul 
ture, that the training of the vocal organisms is one of 
the most difficult studies; but after a lesson or two Madame 
Ogden-Crane soon convinces her pupils that they are mis- 
taken and the study becomes a charming recreation. 

“Madame Ogden-Crane has enjoyed a highly successful 
career—she does not believe in ‘ugly’ voices. Vocalists 
have such voices by defect not by nature. It is the work 
of the voice builder to remove the ugliness or acquired 
defects 

“The studio of this eminent teacher is open for the try- 
ing of voices between the hours of 12 noon and 1 p. m., 
Mondays and Thursday; evening trials by appointment. 
Every feature so necessary to the pupil in singing is ad- 
vanced and every faculty that expertness and experience 
can bring about is brought to bear upon the work of the 
student.” 








Stars for Detroit. 


The Detroit, Mich., Philharmonic Course offers the fol- 
lowing galaxy of stars for the season 1913-1914: Ignace 
Paderewski, pianist, October 21; Louise Homer, contralto 
Metropolitan Opera Company, October 28; Nellie Melba, 
soprano, and Jan Kubelik, violinist, November 13; Ma- 
dame Gerville-Reache, contralto, and Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist, December 9; the Flonzaley Quartet, January 12, 
1914; Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Ottilie Metzger, German contralto, Franz Egenieff, 
German baritone, and Ugo Colombino, Italian tenor, Feb- 
ruary 10; Clara Butt, English contralto, and Kennerly 
Rumford, English baritone, March 26; Alma Gluck, so 
prano Metropolitan Opera Company, April 17 








St. Paul Very Much Alive. 





A visit to the offices of the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra Association in the Pioneer Building, presided over by 
Business Manager Stein, revealed a busy condition of 
affairs. To begin with, the force of clerks there are kept 
on the jump answering telephones and mail orders from 
local and out of town patrons for the coming season. If 
the numerous inquiries from all over the State count for 
anything, the coming orchestral season promises to be on> 
of the biggest in the history of the symphony organiz:- 
tion—St. Paul Dispatch 





Marie Morrisey’s Aeolian Hall Concert 





Marie Morrisey, contralto, will give a song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday evening, October 30. 
Her program will include songs in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English. The singer will be assisted by Harry 
M. Gilbert at the piano. 





Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” and Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” recently were given at Cracow. 
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CINCINNATI IS TO 
HEAR MANY STARS. 


Winter Artists’ Series to Be Brilliant—Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music and the College 
of Music Are Busy Institutions. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 5, 1913. 

J. Herman Thuman, concert manager, announces a bril- 
liant array of talent for his winter Artist Series. While 
Mr. Thuman has been booking and managing local con- 
certs for years, he is authority for the statement that at 
no time in his career has he presented such a splendid list 
of artists, so agreeably varied in character. Added to 
these desirable qualities is the fact that the concerts have 
been arranged about a month apart, leaving room for a 
breathing space, and for the booking of those eleventh hour 
concerts of which Cincinnati always gets a share. No 
more interesting attraction could have been devised for 
the opening of the musica! season than Melba and Kubelik. 
who appear at Music Hall in a joint recital on October 9, 
After a Maggie Teyte recital at the Orpheum, November 
18, come Pavlowa and her new dancing partner, Nobikoff, 
and the Russian ballet on December 2. It is hoped the 
aew “Orientale,” with scenery and costumes designed by 
Bakst, will be given, but this has not been decided. How- 
ever, there will be a special orchestra trained for ballet 
music under Mr. Stier, two or three ballets and several 
solo dances by Pavlowa and Nobikoff. Ysaye, who was 
prevented from coming to this city last year by the flood, 
will be heard in an evening concert at Emery Auditorium, 
on January 17, and on February 26 Paderewski, who has 
not played here in the last ten years, will appear in a re- 
cital at the same place. Mr. Thuman has an unusually busy 
year before him. In addition to his activities in the con- 
cert field, he has taken over the Orpheum Theater, where 
he has established a replica of New York's Little Theater, 
and is also engrossed with work for the 1914 May Music 
Festival, of which he is business manager. 

nRne 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Junior String 
Quartet, composed of Edwin Ideler, Edwin Memel, Peter 
Froehlich and ‘Walter Heermann, have begun rehearsals for 
their regular series of ensemble evenings. The first con 
cert, which will take place early in November, will present 
the following program: String Trio (Serenade), op. 8 
(Beethoven); string quartet, F major (Dvorak); piano 
quartet (Strauss). The pianist in the Strauss number 
will be George A. Leighton, who has an enviable reputa- 
tion as an ensemble preformer. A later concert by the 
quartet will be devoted to works of conservatory compos 
ers Rehearsals on Stillman-Kelley’s string quartet have 
begun. This work of Mr. Kelley's is written in unique 
form and splendidly scored, and finds a frequent place on 
European programs. George Leighton’s string quartet, 
pronounced by Hugo Kaun and others to be a composition 
of most unusual merit, will form a part of the second con- 
cert also. 

nae 

The first of the series of Saturday afternoon concerts 
will occur October 11, in the Conservatory Recital Hall. 
The conservatory is doing a great work in this line, as it 
is doing in every branch that tends to develop the thor- 
The conservatory has placed its gradu- 
Lack of 


space forbids detailed mention of all who have been placed, 


ough musician 
ates in positions in all sections of this country 


but a few can be noted: Bess Owenby Lowe is the 
head of a very successful school in Pocatello, Ida.; Laura 
B. Hale is in the piano department of Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn.; Alma Crowden is official accompanist of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra; Gladys Shailer is the head of 
the music department in Danville, Ky.; Effie Wilson is 
connected with the piano department of Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Lucile Hatch is teaching at the Wil- 
liam Woods College, Fulton, Mo 
nur 
The first chamber music concert of the season will be 
given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Thursday, 
October 6, by these members of the artist faculty: Ber- 
nard Sturm, violinist; Theodore Bohlmann, pianist, and 
Julius Sturm, cellist Among the numbers to be played 
is the Saint-Saéns sonata No. 1 in D minor for violin and 
piano, for which Mr. Bohlmann has written some interest- 
ing program notes, 
nee 
The series of faculty events which the College of Music 
inaugurated two years ago will be repeated again this year 
and a number of attractive programs again will be looked 
for by the musical people of Cincinnati. The dates have 
not been fully decided upon, although the first concert of 
the series will take place at the Odeon some time this 
month. Evenings of sonatas will be given by Emil Heer- 
mann and Johannes Miersch, violinists; Ignatz Argiewicz, 
cellist, and Miss Westfield, Louise Church and Frederick 
J. Hoffmann, pianists. Prominent members of the faculty 





will be presented during the entire series, and the chamber 
concerts will be given frequently. 
nRre 
The Musical Circle of Greensburg, Ind., made an ex- 
cellent choice in securing Romeo and Giacinto Gorno, of 
the College of Music faculty, to give the program in honor 
of Verdi’s anniversary, to be celebrated in the Indiana city 
next Wednesday 


The engagement of Louis Victor Saar to direct the per 
formances of “Das Thal der Liebe,” at the Grand Opera 
House, the latter part of next week, an an announcement 
that awakened much interest in musical circles. Mr. Saar 
accepted the post after the urgent request made upon him 
by the management of the German Theater Company 
whose musical director was unavoidably detained on his 
way from Europe. Mr. Saar will direct all of the per 
formances, which begin on next Thursday evening 

RRR 

Madame Tecla Vigna, after a leisurely tour among the 
picturesque scenery of southern Europe, is back at her 
studio in Aeolian Hall. A large class of promising voices, 


ly 


including an unusually large number of tenors, are alrea 
at work with Madame Vigna, who has built up an enviable 
reputation as an opera coach. Some of her advanced pupils 
will be presented in recital later in the season 

nne 

Adolph Stadermann, teacher of organ, piano and theory, 
$s receiving congratulations over the appointment of his 
talented pupil, Leo Thuis, as organist at St. George's 
Church in Corryvill Mr. Stadermann recently moved to 
Clifton, where he contemplates building a home in the near 
future. 

zee, 

Mrs. William McAlpin, whose time is about equally di 
vided between dramatic art and voice building, has re 
turned from the first real vacation she has taken in years 
Ordinarily Mrs. McAlpin spends her summers in New 
York, coaching and placing pupils who are ready for light 
opera. This summer, with her daughter Margaret and son 
George, she made a tour of California, visiting Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, and on 
up the coast to Seattle. She will open her studio here 
October 6 

nner 

Mary Conrey-Thuman has resumed the position she held 
before her marriage as soprano of Christ Church choir, 
upon invitation from the vestry of that church Mrs 
Thuman and Clarence Adler, pianist, will be heard in a 
joint recital this winter, probably about the first of Feb 
ruary, although the date has not been decided on 

nz RR 

\ few devotees of music were asked to the home of 
Mrs. Adolph Klein last week to hear Valentine Jackson, 
violinist, who has returned to her native city after three 
years’ study under Alexander Fideman, in Berlin The 
young violinist (she is only twenty) plays like a virtuosa 
ulready, and has aroused a great deal of interest in musical 
Jessie Partiton Tyres 


circle.s 


Sigismond Stojowski Will Return. 


The Von Ende School of Music, New York, announces 
that Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent Polish pianist and 
composer, who has just completed a concert tour throug! 
England and France, appearing in London with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra under Arthur Nikisch, will re- 
turn to New York in time to resume his teaching at the 
Von Ende School of Music, on Monday, October 20 


Melody. 
Now summer returning 
There rises the yearning 
For youth’s tender learning 
Of passion’s first sigh; 
The spring’s old, sweet madness 
The spring’s old, wild gladness 
When knowledge and sadness 
Were far as the sky 
The first bird that’s winging 
Of rapture is singing, 
The first bud is bringing 
The lure of the green 
That swiftly is flying 
O’er mountains and dycing 
Each valley low lying 
With verdure frail sheen. 
The sweet breeze that passes 
Athwart the pale grasses 
Sings soft of the lasses 
Whose beauty was gold. 
How strange the same longing 
To springtime belonging 
Our winter is wronging 
These days we are old! 
—Life 
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One hundred years ago tomorrow, or on October 
9, 1813, Giuseppe Verdi was born at Roncole, near 
Busseto, in the Duchy of Parma, Italy. He died in 
Milan, January 27, 1901. 


o——— 





Hans Ricurer, the retired Wagner conductor, 
who now lives in Bayreuth, is being besieged with 
offers from all the German opera houses to lead 
“Parsifal” in 1914, but to such requests he replies 
invariably: “I have burned all my batons.” 

scliemanietilimaiimeians : 

Press notices addressed to the Musicat Covu- 
RIER will receive no attention unless the identity of 
the sender is established ; furthermore, the Musicar 
Courier reserves the privilege of rejecting any no 
tices or press matter, no matter from what source 
received, 

JAN KuBeLik is announced to give a concert at 
the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, October 19. 
The violinist will have the assistance of Nahan 
Franko Orchestra, and not of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, as was announced erroneous- 
ly by several newspapers. 


Wuen Gerald Cumberland, in a London Musical 
Times article, accuses Strauss of charlatanism, one 
is led to reflect that the world is the poorer for not 
having more such charlatans as the composer of 
“Don Quixote,” “Zarathustra,” “Death 
and Apotheosis” and dozens of wonderful songs. 


“Salome,’ 


comtenretnin 

In regard to the foolish and utterly unfounded 
statement going the rounds of the press that six 
hundred million dollars is spent annually in this 
country for music, we would say that we have made 
a careful computation of the facts in the case and 
find the correct figure to be not six hundred million 
dollars, but six hundred billion dollars, of which 
five hundred and fifty billion dollars and forty-eight 
cents goes to the musical journals. 


* 


mS NK 

IXARLY fall promises no lack of stirring musical 
events, for among other things, Madame Melba’s 
New York concert is to take place at Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, October 21, and Harold 
Bauer's first recital this season in our city will be 
given in Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 25. The pianist’s program will consist of 
three Beethoven sonatas and three works from 
Bach's “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 

--— 

CINCINNATI'S Symphony Orchestra Association 
announces an interesting array of soloists and works 
to be performed for the season of 1913-14. The 
artists selected to appear with the orchestra are of 
the highest rank, among them being Fritz Kreisler, 
Carl Flesch, Julia Culp, Harold Bauer, Josef Hof- 
mann, Madame Carrefio, etc. In addition to these, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Emil Heermann, concertmas- 
ter, and Julius Sturm, principal cellist, also will ap- 
pear as soloists. The season is to open with a Wag- 
ner centenary program for the first pair of concerts, 
November 14 and 15. In all twelve pair of con- 
certs will be given. The symphony season closes 
with the concerts scheduled for April 3 and 4. A 
partial list of the orchestral works to be performed 
includes Beethoven's second, fourth, fifth and eighth 
“Leonore IT Overture” ; Berlioz’s “Ro- 
“Benvenuto Cellini” ; 
Bruck- 
prelude 
“L’Apres midi d’une Faune” “Four Char- 
acteristic Pieces” ; Handel's “Concerto Grosso,” No. 
10, D minor; Haydn’s symphony No. 2, D major; 
“Schauspiel Overture”: Liszt’s “Ma- 
zeppa” and rhapsodie in F minor; Mendelssohn's 
“Scotch” symphony and overture “Meerestille und 
Gliickliche Fahrt”; Mozart’s symphony No. 40, G 


symphonies ; 
meo and Juliet” and overture 
Brahms’ second and fourth symphonies ; 
ner’s symphony No. 3, D minor; Debussy’s 


: Foote’s 


Korngold’s 


minor, and symphony No. 39, E flat major; Schu- 
bert’s symphony in C major; Schumann's fourth 
symphony and overture “Genoveva”; Smetana’s 
overture “Verkaufte Braut”; Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and “Death and Transfiguration” ; Tschai- 
kowsky’s fifth symphony and variations from G ma- 
jor suite and Wagner’s overtures, “Meistersinger,” 
“Rienzi,” “Faust,” “Parsifal,” funeral march from 
“GOtterdammerung,” and bacchanale (Venusberg) 
from “Tannhauser.” 
eneeblidikeiobetii 

PADEREWSKI is due to arrive in New York from 
Europe as the Musica Courier goes to press. 
With the pianist come his wife and his English 
manager, L. G. Sharpe. Paderewski is to have only 
a few days’ rest before he starts on a tour which 
will cover the entire country, and embrace approxi- 
mately eighty concerts before the end of April, 
keeping him in the East until the first of January, 
when he leaves for the Pacific Coast. Among his 
special engagements are a number of appearances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and one in 
Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
actual beginning of the Paderewski tour is at 
Trenton, New Jersey, Monday, October 13. The 
following evening he will play in Jersey City, and 
his first New York recital will be given in Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 18. 

—_—o——- 

AccorpinG to latest accounts, Oscar Hammer- 
stein intends to give opera in English several nights 
each week during the year, in his new theater, at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents to two dollars. 
He hopes to open the house November 17 or 24. 
The regular performances in French and _ Italian 
will cost from $1 to $5. The opening opera is to be 
“Romeo et Juliette” (with Bianca Bellincioni), and 
the first work in English may be “Otello,” with the 
American tenor, William Castelman. Other singers 
in the English branch of the company include Or- 
ville Harrold, Edward Johnson, Marcus Kellerman, 
Henry Weldon, Mark Fellows, Diaz Seamon, Alice 
Gentle, Frieda Baker, Marie Billing, Jenny Arm- 
strong, Augusta Doris and Nina Morgana. Baroni, 
Masson, Merola and Zuro, the conductors of the 
regular season, will also conduct in the English 
series. 
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Albergo 


Parma, Italy, September 22, 


Croce 


Bianca, 


1913 


This is a city of almost fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Presumably it has a mayor and the usual other im- 


portant officials and distinguished citizens ; 


but of 


one thing I am sure—it has a king, at least at the 


present time, and that same king is no other than 
The whole city be- 


Maestro Cleofonte Campanini. 


longs to him; he is idol- 
almost wor- 
Anybody 
heard the 
ovation, the 
shouts of “Maestro! maes- 
the of 
plause from pit, boxes and 


he is 


shipped. 


ized, 
must 
have frenzied 
thousand 
tro!” thunder ap 
gallery last night after the 
climax of 
“ Aida,” 
to realize just what love 
the -Par 
mesans have for their dis 


unsurpassable 
the second act of 


and admiration 


tinguished fellow citizen 


and maestro. Campanini 
owns the city and the city 
owns Campanini, too, and 
is proud of it; with rea 
son, as well, for certainly 
no other city of its size in 
this world has ever heard 
the quality of opera which 
the maestro is giving his 
native Parma in the mag 
nificent of 
the Verdi Festival which is 


performances 


now going on and which 
will conclude on October 
11 with a performance of 
the “Manzoni Requiem,” to 
take place in the historical- 
ly famous Teatro Farnese, 
erected in the early part of 
the 
and having room for near 


seventeenth century 
ly five thousand persons. 
The 


September 6 with a per- 


festival began on 
formance of the first opera 
which Verdi wrote, “Ober- 
to, Conte di San Bonifa- 
cio,” first produced at Mi- 
1839, the 


was twenty-six 


lan. in when 
composer 
years of age. The revival 


was cast as follows: 


Cuinza Nina Frascani 
Riccardo Italo Custalli 
Oberto. .Angelo Masini Pieralli 
Leonora Rosa Raisa 
imelda............Ilde Simoni 


“Oberto” was repeated on September 8, and then 
“Nabucco,” 


dating from 1842, which was given September 10 


was followed by 





another early opera, 


«and 13 with the following cast 


Nabucco .. 
Ismaele 


Zaccaria 


hotograph by 


Underwood & Underwood, 


w 


the 


why 
“ly 


Giuseppe Bellantoni 
..Roberto Lassalle 
-Nazareno de Angelis 


of 


mp 
} 


PARMA HONORS VERDI 







WITH SPLENDID FESTIVAL 


H. 0. Osgood Travels from Paris to Parma to Report Celebration—Excellent Performances— 
Enthusiasm Rife Also for Maestro Campanini—Surprisingly Good 








\bigaille 


Feneno 


Grafi 





Sacerdote 





.. Nini 


Ernesto 


Orchestra at Parma—Bonci Scores Triumphantly. 


..Giannina Russ 


Frascani 


I am sorry I did not hear the splendid produc- 


Liani 


tions of these two historically interesting operas, 


given with that finish and thorough attention to de 
Both 
of them were highly and unanimously praised by 


tail so characteristic of all Campanini’s work. 


Verdi 
im 


set 


New York 
VERDI'S 
in the Verdi Museum ir 
Milian The famous mosaic 


the Italian press 


TOMB 
the Home for Poor 
by Pogliaghi is seen 


1 Aged 


lirectly 





M 


over 


But I was able to leave Paris only 


in time to get here for the second performance of 


“Un Ballo in Maschera” last Saturday evening. 


And it was worth while coming all the way from 


Paris for it. 


Riccardo 


Renato 


Here is the cast 


Alessandro 


. Emilio 


si0ne 


jonci 


usicians, en 


Amelia 
Ulrica 
Oscar 





Giamina Russ 
Ida Bergamasco 


Maggie Teyte 


And down in front of the stage—Cleofonte Cam 


panini and over ninety splendid musicians, most of 


them found right in this little city, forming an or 


chestra which puts such a band as, for instance, the 


Roval Orchestra at 





it 


which were repeatedly 


applause and excited crie 


Bione, the Renato of tl 


young baritone 
bound with a 
his place immediately 


Sammarco, Marcoux 


Munich 


) 


} 


which I have 


een 
; 7, | 1, " ’ } 
used to hearing for the last 
several vears—absolutely in 
the shade Che brilliance 
verve, dash and precision 


of this whole orchestra 
"agit 2 as 
and especially of the string 


band 1S 


realiy remark 
able. I suppose you Amer 
icans who are used to Cam 


panini’s rchestras take 


that sort 


of things as a 


matter of course now, but 


it was a thing of joy for m« 
to hear i real snappy of 
chestra once more. And 
the chorus, too, is a fin 
collection of voices nore 
particularly the men-—all 
recruited from among the 
working classes of the city 
and drilled into an ex 
tremely effective choral 
bedy at those famous all 
day rehearsals of the ind 
fatigable maestro and h 
chorus masters, Ferrucio 
(usinati and Eraclio Get 
bella 

Now having reversed th 
usual process by looking 
out for orchestra and 
chorus first, let us turn out 
attention to the principal 
It is a tremendous per 
sonal triumph for Alessan 
dro Bonei, who in the rol 
ot Riccardo was at his vet 
best \ truly remarkabl 
piece ot work His voice 
which seems to have rain 
ed, even in volume, was 1 
beautiful condition, and all 


the world knows that he 
and always has been abso 
lute 1 


ingle thing that pertains t 


past master ol evet 


the art of singing it 

certainly not necessary t 
go into details regardi 
the work of this unriwall 
vocal artist, nor ts it nec 


sary to mention the encor 


forced by the tremend 

s of the cdience emi 
i cast, 1S a re rkably fin 
il fin if fact, at 


exceptior 


T 


little mort 


and An 


re experience to tak 
such men as Ruff 


His aria in the 


ato. 
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much to 


tor 


y 


to 


and 


} 
i 


PITTA 


al on 


} 


h can be Surpa 


1 a spontaneous 


outburst of ap- 


have already praised chorus and orchestra, and 


add that the stage management 


the 


be 


mise en 


RUFFO 


it wa 


scene, which 





ssed on none. 


sO 


desired in Italy, was very 


a performance which 


ly on one or two stages of 


f “Aida” 
Ernesto Liani 
Nini Frascani 
Carolina White 
G Martinelli 
sellantoni 
erred to the tremendous ovation 
1estro Campanini’s superb lead 


ene 4 cag 
ONTE CAMPANINITI 





remarkable working up of 


never been my good fortune to hear 

triumph was fairly shared in by 

tists, Carolina White as Aida and 
ung Italian tenor, Giovanni Mar 
to make his American debut under 
the opening night of the season at 
November 3, as Cavaradossi in 


“Tosca” (in which he made a brilliant success in 
London), a role I certainly hope to hear him do 
later. 

Madame White made an unqualified success, al- 
though it was her debut in the part. A little ner- 
vous at the beginning—and no wonder before the 
audience of Parmesans, one of the most particular 
and exacting in the world—she reserved her full 
powers for the Nile scene, where, with Martinelli, 
The wonderful 
duet in the final scene was also an absolute triumph 
White makes a 
beautiful appearance as Aida, and her singing was 
beyond criticism. The clear, pure upper tones of 
her voice rang out over the orchestra with an irre- 
sistible effect which fairly brought the audience to 
its feet. It 


| 


she swept everything before her. 


for the two singers. Madame 


Her acting, too, was excellent indeed. 












ELEONORA DE CISNEROS. 


was a pleasure to see an American singer measuring 
up to the very exacting standard of the Italian en- 
semble which surrounded her. 

Giovanni Martinelli is only twenty-five years old, 
yet there are not more than two other tenors on the 
stage today who can sing Radames as well as he 
did last evening. He is distinctly a man with a 
a strong, vibrant, sympathetic voice and 
almost perfect vocalization—and I predict a big suc- 
cess for him in America. The extremely difficult 
duet of the last scene, with its constantly repeated 
and very awkward (vocally speaking) skip of a 
major seventh, was done by him and Madame 


future 


White with consummate art. 
Nini the of an excellent 
mezzo-soprano voice, a fine singer and a thoroughly 


Frascani, possessor 
capable actress, left nothing to be desired as Am- 
neris and fairly shared in the honors of the evening. 

No need to praise Campanini. I can only testify 
that I myself, though present as the “carping 


cri(.c,” was one of the hundreds who stood up 


shouting “Maestro, maestro!” and clapping their 
hands sore, until the conductor, surrounded by his 
artists, had come out time and again at the end—it 
was after one o'clock in the morning—to acknowl- 
edge the plaudits! The minor principals, orchestra, 
chorus, scenery, stage management, all were ex- 





MARIO SAMMARCO. 


cellent. The Parmesans are lucky to see opera like 
that in their little home city. One could not ask for 
a better all round “Aida” performance. 

And I must not forget to mention the charming 
little prima ballerina, Rosina Galli, whose splendid 
solo dance in the triumph scene won a hearty round 
of applause all for itself. 

The next opera to be presented is “Don Carlos,” 
written especially for the Paris Exhibition of 1867 
and now seldom seen, which will be given Septem- 





CAROLINA WHITE, 


ber 27 for the first time with a cast which speaks for 
itself: 

Don Carlos 
Rodrigo 
La principessa Eboli 
Elisabetta 


Eleonora de Cisneros 
Russ 

This will be followed by “Falstaff” on October 1, 
with that unapproachable artist, Mario Sammarco, 
in the title role. On October 5 Maestro Gam- 
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SOME INTERESTING VERDIANA. 





Photos 1, 2, 3. 4 and 5 by Leipziger Presse-Biro, Leiprig-Schieussig Photos 7 and 8 by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
(:) VERDI'S BIRTHPLACE AT RONCOLE. (3) RELIEF OF VERDI MONUMENT AT MILAN z) VERDI'S VILLA AT SANT’ AGATA 
(4) VERDI MONUMENT AT MILAN (6) GIUSEPPE VERDI s) VERDI MONUMENT AT TRIEST! 
(7) DESK AT WHICH VERDI WORKED, SHOWING HIS PENS (9) TEATRO REGIO AT PARMA (8) LAST PIANO OWNED BY VERDI AND THE ON} 
AND PAPER. IT IS IN THE MUSEUM AT MILAN, HE USED WHEN COMPOSING “OTELLO” IN :887 
INSTRUMENT IS IN THE MILAN MUSEUM 
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panini’s new theater, Teatro Reinach, which has 


been entirely rebuilt inside, will be opened with 
Rigoletto,” with Titta Ruffo. Verily, the Par- 
mesans are having a festival in the fullest sense of 
e word 
L shall remain here to write up the “Don Carlos,” 
1 in the meantime will send you a letter all about 














udios, London 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


i Celebration in Parma 


thi el interesting old city and about its little 


ehbor, Busetto, the town which claims Verdi for 





ee 

se managers who are in doubt about the 
of Sunday night concerts in New York, the 
f the ordinance covering such events is re 
d herewith 


LW to exhibit on the first day of the 
mmonly called Sunday, to the public, in any build 
minds, concert room, or other room or place 

Cit f New York, the performance of any 
negro minstrelsy, ne 
incing, whistling, boxing (with or without 
rring contests, trial of strength, or any part or 
r any circus, equestrian or dramatic per 
ercise, r any performance or exercise ol! 

b performances or rope dancers 

wever, that nothing herein contained shall | 
ich place or places on the first 
week, commonly called Sunday, sacred or edu 
cal or instrumental concerts, lectures, addresses, 


n inging, provided that such above mentioned 


} 


hall be given in such a manner as not to 


peace amount to a serious interruption 
und religious liberty of the community Any 
wilful ffending against the provisions of this sec- 
every person knowingly aiding in such exhibitions, 
ein provided . Shall be subject to a 

ndred llars, Which penalty the corpora- 

el of said city is hereby authorized, in the name 


) prosecute, sue for and re 
ess and notwithstanding, we have seen 
men in uniform look on unmolestingly on 


t every one of the forms of entertainment 


the foregoing. Just as we asked re- 

ntly, “I ontract a contract?’ we now inquire, 
When is a law a law?” 

N ven that the suit brought by the 

r pera Compa iwainst Oscar and 

ummerstein will be tried on October 15. 

nary hea held before Justice Pen- 

eton, in the Supreme Court, on Monday of this 

eek, the Metropolitan demu rred to the answer of 

1¢ Hammersteins and categorically denied their 
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ON VERDI. 





Very few composers can survive their centenary 
celebrations. have re 
mained in their works is nearly always exhausted 


Whatever interest may 


in the forced enthusiasm of a festival revival which 
is given, not because the works are worthy of a fes- 
tival, but because the composers happened to be 
born exactly so many years ago, according to the 
time measurements of our modified Julian calendar. 

A centenary celebration is often like the raking 
up of a smoldering fire; the embers glow a little 
brighter for a time, but the sequence is dust and 
ashes. 

The world is now celebrating the birth of Verdi. 
We are surfeited with lists of operas, dates of first 
performances, biographical details of struggles and 
successes, sociological considerations of the condi- 
tions under which Verdi worked, phrenological 
data on the contours of his skull, physiognomic re- 
flections on his melancholic, drooping nose, and 
physiological dissertations on the color of his eyes 
and texture of his hair, together with a plentiful 
supply of insubstantial speculation about what Verdi 
might have been if that which happened had not 
happened and if that which did not occur had 
actually taken place. 

But a whole British Museum library of forty- 
five miles ot books will not help us to understand 
the real Verdi, the real Wagner, the real Brahms 
and Beethoven. It is altogether unimportant ex- 
cept from an historical point of view whether Verdi 
was born in 1813 Or in 1318. When we go into a 
garden to look for fruit we are not satisfied to learn 
from the gardener that the seed was planted on a 
certain date in a certain soil, that the leaves and 
stems, buds and flowers, appeared at specified times 
and under peculiar conditions. Unless we get the 
But if the gardener asks 
us why each fruit has its own distinguishing flavor 


fruit we are dissatisfied. 


we must confess our inability to enlighten him. Nor 
can we tell why Verdi is Verdi. We cannot ex- 
plain why the music of Verdi has characteristics of 
its own which differentiate it from other music. If 
there are those who find delight in learning that 
Rossini wrote his masterpiece of serious music, 
“William Tell,” at the age of thirty-seven, spending 
nearly forty succeeding years in idleness, whereas 
Verdi filled his life with work and waited till he 
was eighty to complete his masterpiece of comedy, 
“Falstaff,” they are welcome to their pastime. They 
will be no nearer knowing why Rossini and Verdi 
were men of genius, 

But though we cannot explain the genius of these 
men we can ask the question: “Will their mesic 
live?” 

Most of the music of Rossini has already been 
thrown overboard. 

\ half century ago the journalists of the period 
placed Rossini on the list with Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. His name is no longer there, though he is 
twenty-two years later in birth than Beethoven. He 
had an enormous following in his early life be- 
cause he turned his unquestioned genius to the mu- 
sic then in vogue and followed the fashion. Bee- 
thoven sought only musical truth and the highest 
artistic expression irrespective of ephemeral ap- 
plause. He lives; Rossini is dead as a musical in- 
fluence, 

Now the question naturally arises: “Will the mu- 
sic of Verdi live?” 

We cannot tell, but we certainly see no signs of 
a waning popularity. Verdi was wise where Ros- 
sini was foolish. He was not content to bask in the 
sunbeams of popular adulation. Having won the 
ear and heart of the great uncultured public he pro- 
ceeded step by step to lead his public up the gentler 
slopes of Parnassus. If he had given the Italians 
of 1843 his “Otello” of 1887 he would have been 
hissed out of existence. And if he had given the 





public of 1887 his “I Lombardi” of 1843 the world 
would have tapped its forehead, sighed and re- 
gretted that the poor old man had lost his mind and 
was a tottering imbecile. 

It is plain that a powerful influence has been at 
work raising the Italian operatic taste. Rossini did 
not improve the operatic taste of his countrymen ; 
he flattered it. It was left to Verdi, more than to 
all other Italian composers, to effect th.s change. 
He has not yet been superseded. Puccini may have 
equaled him at times, but it must not be forgotten 
that Puccini writes for a public which has been 
raised by Verdi. He has led no Rossini public up 
to the present heights of Italian opera at its best. 

Verdi, moreover, is a composer of operatic mu- 
He was no Richard Wagner 
to drag stage machinery onto the misty peaks of 


sic pure and simple. 


Norseland mountains and under the waters of mag- 
ical rivers. His characters do not dream in elfland, 
soar on wyvern horses, and read the secrets of the 
birds. His orchestra does not tell the story while 
his human pigmy actors strive to be gods and he- 
roes, water nymphs and queens of Walhalla. Verdi 
wrote for the human voice, which he understood 
and respected. He made his orchestral acccmpani- 
ments symphonic, but subservient to the voice, in 
contradistinction to Wagner, who let the singer get 
along as best he could whenever the towering or- 
chestral passion swept everything before it. 

And, above all things, in his later works, Verdi 
sought dramatic truth and the highest musical art 
expression. He followed no fashion but musical 
beauty and acknowledged no limitations but dra- 
matic propriety. 

For these reasons we believe that the art of Verdi 
will not soon be out of date. He is at present not 
only the most influential composer of Italian opera, 
but the greatest purely operatic composer now be- 
fore the public. His influence is alive; not merely 
are his operas sung. There are composers. yet un- 
born who will learn from Verdi how to write for 
the voice and to compose for the stage. So long 
as a composer exerts such an influence he is not 





Photo by Varischi & Artico, Milan 
ALESSANDRO BONCT, 
As Riccardo in “Un Ballo in Maschera.” 


dead. Bach is a living force today, though few of 
his works find their way to the concert program. 
Wagner’s harmonies and orchestrations have all 
their potency, though his music dramas have but 
little influence now on dramatists. Verdi's influ- 
ence is such that if a program should be made up of 
all the popular and best examples of Bellini, Scar- 
latti, Corelli, Leoncavallo, Palestrina, Spontini, 
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Rossini, Donizetti, Cherubini, Monteverdi, Puccini, 
Mascagni and Verdi, not one of the young com- 
posers present would be influenced to follow any 
style but that of the later Verdi. It matters little 
whether a vocalist here and there chooses one of 
Rossini’s florid arias or not. The old fashioned 
aria may give pleasure and receive applause, but it 
will not influence the development and progress of 
music in the least. And it is because Verdi has 
made his music so dramatically true to the text and 
so effective for the voice at the same time that we 
believe he will remain a living influence for many 
a year to come. 


a 


CHICAGO OPERA ROSTER. 


Among the new artists who will appear with the 
Chicago Opera this season are Florence Macbeth (a 
native of St. Paul), a young colorature soprano; 
Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, who made her op- 
eratic debut in Parma recently at the Verdi cen- 
tenary ; Marta Dorda, a soprano who has sung sev- 
Wheeler, an 


American contralto; Serena van Gordon, of Cin- 


eral years at Hamburg; Beatrice 
cinnati, and Amy Evans, an English soprano from 
Covent Garden, 

The new tenors to be heard with the company are 
\lessandro Giovanni Martinelli, Lucien 


Muratore and Ralph Errolle, a young American, 


Bonci, 


and Amadeo Bassi. 
Among others new to the Chicago Opera are Fran 
Allen Hinck- 


Cavalieri, and Vanni 


cesco Federici, an Italian baritone; 


ley, the noted basso; Lina 
Marcoux, who created such a sensation last season 
in Boston. He has been engaged for special per- 
formances and to sing his unsurpassable role of 
Don Quichotte in the opera of that name. 

Some of the favorites who have been retained in 
the company are Mary Garden, Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, Mabel Riegelman, Minnie Saltzman-Ste- 
vens, Julia Claussen, Carolina White, Alice Zeppilli, 
Louise Berat, Ruby Heyl, Margaret Keyes, Leon 
Campagnola, Charles Dalmores, Francesco Daddi, 
\ristodemo Giorgini, Emilio Venturini, Edmond 
Warnery, George Hamlin, Armand Crabbé, Gio- 
vanni Clarence Whitehill, Titta Ruffo, 
Henri Scott, Vittorio Trevisan, Gustav Huberdeau, 


Polese, 


Constantin Nicolay, ete. 





—@——__—. 


BAYREUTH PROGRAM. 


Bayreuth’s 1914 program includes seven per- 
formances of “Parsifal,”” ten of the “Ring” dra- 
mas, and five of “The Flying Dutchman,” on alter- 
nate dates in July and August, beginning July 1 
and ending August 20. Reserved seats will cost 
$6.25 The “To 
avoid speculation the seats will be sold exclusively 


apiece. management announces: 
by the festival management, and the distribution of 
places will begin in March, 1914; but, with the ex- 
ception of ‘Parsifal,’ reservations can be made im- 
mediately by letter or telegraph. ‘Parsifal’ reserva- 
tions will be accepted only after the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and any applications sent in prior to that date 
will not be noticed. The management will again try 
to enforce its autocratic rule of refusing admittance 
to seatholders who have not obtained tickets direct, 
but have bought them from third parties.  Pur- 
chasers, when getting tickets from the management, 
will be required to sign a covenant, agreeing to pay 
a fine of $12.50 for every ticket resold without the 
approval of the management.” 


From Madrid comes the news that, in an inter- 
view with the famous baritone, Titta Ruffo, he de- 
clared: “In five years from now, when I shall be 
forty, I will retire from the operatic stage and be- 
come a tragedian. That always was my ambition, 
and is the desire of my heart.” 


LET THE PUBLIC ACT. 





On another page will be found an article by Mrs. 


Jason Walker, of the National Federation of Music 


Clubs, the Musicat CouRIER 


libretto prize competition, and an editorial note on 


regarding opera 
the same subject from the Spokane Spokesman. 
Mrs. Walker suggests that we are inconsistent in 
decrying prize competitions in one place and offer- 
But there is 
nothing inconsistent in our attitude. We wish to do 
all in our power to aid the cause of American music, 


ing a prize ourselves in another. 


and we see no means of meeting the immediate need 
except by the offer of a prize. At the same time 


we always have believed, and do still believe, that 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Since the completed opera, words and 
music, must be submitted to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs before August 
I, 1914, and the time for such a work is 
relatively short, the librettos to be sub- 
mitted for the Musical Courier prize must 
be received by us before October 31, 1913; 
and the prize will, if possible, be awarded 
before November 30, 1913. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the 
author. The Musical Courier arrogates to 
itself no rights of any kind whatsoever. In 
order that the requisite anonymity should 
be preserved, the name of the author of the 
winning libretto will be made public, but 
not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, The Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that 
the Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 











pressure upon managers of orchestras and operas 
by their subscribers, financial supporters and back- 
ers, to have American works examined and per- 
formed under the ordinary royalty system would 
further the cause of American composition more 
than all the prizes in the world. Let the members of 
the N. F. M. C. refuse unanimously to support, 
subscribe to or even attend the performances of any 
concert or operatic organization which does not at 
least freely examine works by American composers, 
and there would soon be no more talk or need of 
prize competitions ; for any composer worthy of the 
name will produce whether he is supported or not. 
What we need in America is not increased produc- 
tion on the part of our composers, but increased op- 
portunities for performance 

Does the National Federation of Music Clubs 
know that the managers and directors of our Ameri- 


can orchestras and operas refuse flatly to examine. 
manuscript works by musicians who are unknown 
to them, and that these same managers are as dif 
ficult to approach, unless one has an introduction or 
a “pull,” as the Czar of all the Russias? And why 
is that? 

} I 


tude towards the American composer would make 


Simply because any change of their atti 


no difference whatever in the box office receipts 
he American composer has not as yet succeeded 
in obtaining the active backing of the public 

Che public sighs mournfully when this neglect is 
alluded to, and regrets that the works of the Amer 
ican composer are not more frequently performed, 
but it supports the concert or the opera notwith 
standing, and takes it for granted that the works of 
the American composer are omitted from the pro 
gram because they are bad, never taking the trouble 
to inquire whether such works as are submitted ever 
have been sympathetically examined or whether the 
received 


As a matter of fact the 


American composer has any encourage 


ment to submit his works. 
less 


American composer, even when he is more or 


known, takes it for granted that his works will not 


~ 


be performed, and probably not even examined, 
even if he submits them 
Possibly these various prize competitions will 


the American com 


We hope o, at all 


open the gate a little and give 


poser a chance to squeeze in 


events. But we still believe that the concerted and 
insistent demand of those who support music in 
\merica, and those who buy tickets, for frequent 


performance of works by Americans, would bring 


wre 


about the same result just as quickly and in an 


healthy mapner 


It is interesting and encouraging to note that 
the managers of the Paterson, N. J., festival d 
clare their willingness to examine compositions by 


American composers with the intention of perform 
found worthy. It will bx 


result of this of 


ing any of them that are 


very interesting to learn what the 


fer is. Certainly an offer of this kind is in many 
ways better than the institution of a pi ompeti 
tion, for many composers will submit their work to 


a manager if there is any hope of having it pet 


formed who would not think of. entering into a 
prize competition For, it must be acknowledged, 
many artists have a feeling that there is something 
childlike* in any prize offer, something very like 
similar offers in school And there is also a strong 
feeling against the air of secrecy in such competi 
tions, especially in the idea of sending in one’s work 
anonymously 

No doubt a large number of compositions will b 
sent to the managers of the Paterson festival, and 
it is most sincerely to be hoped that some of the 


will be found worthy of performance: The strang: 
offer 


that our 


part of it is that any such should be nece 


Is it not 
their compositions are not known so that a selection 


sary surprising composers and 


could be mad without the necessity of this offer ot 


manuscripts - Surely nothing could speak more 
loudly for the utter lack of general interest in f 
native composers and their efforts. We certam 
cannot approve of bolstering up bad work 
ply because they happen to be composed b 
(Americans That is the French method and do 
nothing but harm. But we do firmly believe 
there are some good works by American compos« 
which would need no bolstering could they but once 
be heard and could the audience really control the 
programs of our concert organizations 

As has already been pointed out in these colun 
songs by American composers are appearing with 
more and more frequency upon the programs of 
song recitals, both by American and foreign sing 
ers. gut the singer is in closer touch with hi 
her audience than the orchestral conductor ev 
can be. Applause at symphony concerts always | 


more or less perfunctory except for occasional short 
pieces of a semipopular character or for the soloist 
You cannot tell how much the audience enjoys a 
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symphony by the amount of applause which is ac- 
corded it Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky, etc., get just about the same 
amount of applause from the average audience. As 
for the statement of the management of a certain 
london orchestra that the attendance falls off 
whenever a work by an Englishman (or was it any 
novelty?) is announced for performance, that sim- 
ply proves that the audiences are lacking in curi- 
osity, which is a common fault the world over. It 


does 1 


tt prove that a new work, if persistently 
played, would not ultimately find favor, and, as a 

itter of fact, conductors do introduce novelties 
vhich gradually cease to be novelties and become 


| 


eptable to the public. 
But conductors, in this matter, follow their own 
tincts and sympathies, and force upon the public 
what they think the public ought to accept. In 
iny cases conductors simply play the works of 
me personal friend where no mere stranger would 
ave the least chance of having his work performed, 
Chat is the truth of the matter, and it is very hu- 
in, but very bad for art. 
his sort of thing is unfortunate, but no doubt 
vitabl The question remains, however, 
hether, even 1f compositions by Americans were 
easil iccepted and frequently played, we would 
irge number of really valuable works? 


e have always assumed that we would. We have 


aken it for granted that the American composer 1s 
and that he is unjustly neglected. But is 
is really the case Statistics would certainly be 


ery valuable in this matter, and it seems as if this 
estion of the Paterson Festival management 


might bring out some such statistics It is to be 


d that the management will publish its find 
nes, will tell us how many works were received, 
ind how many of them were utterly bad. 


OPERATIC ARRIVALS. 


\mong the forces of the Chicago Opera, due to 
New York soon on the .Kronprinz Wil 

ire Cleofonte Campanini, Rosa Raisa (Pol 
dramatic soprano), Carolina White, Alice Zep- 
the premiere danseuse Rosina Galli and Gus 
Huberdeau 


The new operas acquired by Maes 


o Campanini and for which he has the exclusive 


ng rights in America are “Don Quichotte” 
Monna Vanna,” both of which will be heard 

the company plays in New York Leonca 
Jingari,” and “Cassandra,” by Vittorio 
| li be given during the season tor the 

t time in America, as well as “Cristoforo Colom 
chetti Phe revivals are to comprise 

f the Golden West,” “Fedora,” “Somnam 


lanon Linda,” et Maestro Campanini 
ee special performances of “Par 
during the season Giuseppe Sturani, for- 


the Me tropolitan, has been engaged to as 
who will wield the baton as often as 
, le in connection with his duties as impresario. 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY. 


he next five months the regular concerts of 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra will occur 
each preceded by a matinee 
he day betore Che first pair of con 
lated for November 14 and 15 The 
follow December 26 and 27, January 
uary 6 and 7, February 20 and 21, 
h 6 and 7, March 20 and 21 and April 3 and 
he program for the first concert will include 
, j 


vern.s Die Weihe des Hause "ki Sc hubert’s 


ish symphony Sibelius’ Scenes His 


rigue first time in America), and Wagner's 
eistersinger” prelud 
. 
uu ever thought of the relationship bind 


he Wagner “Ring”? For in- 


heroes of t 


nce, Siegfried, the son of a brother and a sister, 


is in reality the son of his uncle and the nephew of 
his mother; being Briinhilde’s husband, who, like 
him, is the issue of the king of the gods, he also is 
really his wife’s nephew and his own uncle and 
nephew. Besides he is a son-in-law of his grand- 
father, Wotan, and brother-in-law of his aunt, Sieg- 
linde, who is also his mother, etc., etc. 
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AT THE METROLITAN OPERA. 


An advance prospectus of the Metropolitan Opera 
House publishes some of the plans of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, its manager, for the sixth season of grand 
opera under his direction in that institution. 

This winter’s performances will begin November 
17, 1913, and end April 25, 1914, covering a period 
of twenty-three weeks. In his conduct of the Metro- 
politan, Signor Gatti-Casazza is to have the aid of a 
board of directors consisting of Otto H. Kahn 
(chairman), Edmund L. Baylies, Rawlins L. Cot- 
tenet, Paul D. Cravath, T. DeWitt Cuyler, Robert 
Goelet, Eliot Gregory, Frank Gray Griswold, Eben 
D. Jordan, Clarence H. Mackay, Edward T. Stotes- 
bury, W. K. Vanderbilt, Harry Payne Whitney and 
Henry Rogers Winthrop. 

Novelties to be heard are “Julien,” “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” “L’Amore Medico” (Wolf-Ferrari), 
“Madeleine” (Herbert) and “L’Amore dei tre Re.” 
“Parsifal” and the “Ring” cycle, as usual, will have 
special performances. The Chicago Opera is slated 
for four appearances on Tuesday nights, the dates 
to be announced later. 

Arturo Toscanini, Alfred Hertz and Giorgio 
Polacco remain as conductors. 

\side from the novelties aforementioned, the 
Metropolitan intends to select its repertory from 
these works: “Versiegelt,” “Cyrano,” “Don Pas- 

quale,” “Lucia,” “Marta,” “Faust,” “Orfeo,” 
“Armide,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “K6nigskinder,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria,” “Huguenots,” “Manon,” 
“Werther,” “Boris Godunoff,” “Marriage of 
Figaro,” ‘‘Magic Flute,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 


“ 


“Gioconda,” “Boheme,” “Butterfly,” “Manon Les- 
caut,” “Tosca,” “Girl of the Golden West,” “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” “The Bartered Bride,” “Aida,” 
“Otello,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Trovatore,” 
“Falstaff,” “Der Fliegende Hollander,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Meis- 
tersinger,” “Parsifal,” “Rheingold,” “Walkire,” 
“Siegfried,” “Gétterdammerung,” “Il Segreto di 
Susanna,” “Le Donne Curiose,” “Carmen,” “Mefis- 
tofele,” “Tell,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” and the ballets “Coppelia” and “Javotte” 
( Saint-Saéns). 

Che Metropolitan Opera House roll of artists, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, is reproduced here exactly as 
it appears in the prospectus: 

Soprani—Frances Alda, Bella Alten, Lucrezia 
Bori, Anna Case, Louise Cox, Vera Curtis, Emmy 
Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Olive 
Fremstad, Johanna Gadski, Frieda Hempel, Ethel 
Parks, Bernice de Pasquali, Marie Rappold, Lenora 
Sparkes and Rosina Van Dyck. 

Mezzo-Soprani and Contralti—Emma Borniggia, 
Sophie Breslau (new), Maria Duchéne, Lillian Eu- 
bank (new), Louise Homer, Helen Mapleson, 
Jeanne Maubourg, Marie Mattfeld, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Margarete Ober (new) and Lila 
Robeson. 

Tenori—Paul Althouse, Pietro Audisio, Angelo 
Bada, Julius Bayer, Rudolf Berger (new), Carl 
Burrian, Enrico Caruso, Austin Hughes, Carl Jérn, 
Riccardo Martin, Giovanni Martinelli (new), Luigi 
Marini (new), Lambert Murphy, Albert Reiss, 
Jacques Urlus, 

Baritoni—Pasquale Amato, Bernard Bégué, Dinh 
Gilly, Otto Goritz, Robert Leonhardt (new), Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, Carl Schlegel (new), Antonio 
Scotti and Hermann Weil. 

Bassi—Paolo Ananian, Carl Braun, Adamo 
Didur, Putnam Griswold, Antonio Pini-Corsi, 
Marcel Reiner, Giulio Rossi, Léon Rothier, Basil 
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Ruysdael, Andrea de. Segurola and Herbert 
Witherspoon. 

Also occasional appearances of Alice Nielsen, 
soprano; Maria Claessens, contralto, and Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, of the Boston Opera Company ; 
and Julia Claussen, contralto, and Clarence White- 
hill, baritone, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

—— 
STYLE VERDIAN. 


In an article on Verdi, the London Pall Mall 
Gazette finds that his works contain “poverty of in- 
strumentation, lack of ‘interest in accompaniment, 
failure to make the most of the dramatic moments, 
absurdities in the text, etc. and yet when the 
test of warm, heartfelt melody is applied, the operas 
immediately justify their existence. . . . Of 
course, it is not to be denied that, particularly in the 
earlier operas, the Verdi melody often has a style 
which irritates by reason of its obvious and com- 
monplace outline.” However, as Verdi wrote some 
later operas, too, he should not be judged solely by 
the earlier ones. In “Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff” 
we defy the Pall Mall Gazette writer to discover 
any “poverty of instrumentation, lack of interest in 
accompaniment, failure to make the most of the 
dramatic moments, absurdities in the text,” etc. 

——--6-——— -- 


UNIQUE ORCHESTRA. 


The Italian Symphony Orchestra, which gave a 
concert last Sunday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, is 
unique in that it is maintained solely by the dues 
paid by its members, the players, themselves. It 
has no endowment fund and no patrons or backers 
of any kind, save its own members, all of whom 
play in the orchestra. Good wishes in plenty fol- 
low the I. S. O., and if its scheme results in per- 
manent establishment, New York's orchestral forces 
will be enriched by a picturesque and valuable ad- 
dition, especially if the new organization specializes 
in presenting the contemporary symphonic output 
of Italy. 











icine 


COMMEMORATION. 


Apropos of commemorations and celebrations, 
Provence will hear Gounod’s “Mireille” in gala 
revival on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, 
and Naples will have a performance of ““Yone” by 
Petrella to honor the centenary of that composer's 
birth. Florence is talking of resuscitating Doni- 
zetti’s “Parisina.” Then, again, at Cauterets, in the 
same picturesque forest where Marguerite de Na- 
varre held her “Court of Love,” Gluck’s “Alceste” 
will be done, with Felia Litvinne as protagonist. 
Lastly, five hundredth century songs (arranged by 
Professor Bonaventura) are to be heard at the 
Boccaccio festival in Certalado. 

Qe 
BOSTON NOVELTIES. 


Some of the novelties to be performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this winter are the 
“Vita” symphony by Heinrich Noren (composer 
also of the “Kaleidoscope” theme and set of varia- 
tions) ; a symphonic poem, “Peter Schlemihl,” by 
Reznicek ; Max Schillings’ “Meergruss” and “See- 
morgen,” and some new short pieces by Fritz Delius. 
Then there will be as well a revival of Rachmani- 
noff’s symphony in E minor, No. 2, and in all likeli- 


hood Mahler’s fifth smphony. 
ssecanennnischlniaptiniints 








“PARSIFAL” will be given in Paris, November 3, 
at midnight, and thus M. Astruc will endeavor to 
win for himself the priority over all the other the- 
aters of Europe. But it seems now that Barcelona 
is to get ahead of him by taking advantage of the 
difference of an hour in its meridian time. 

eoevencinnenel i ininemiscitace 

A vorive lamp, to burn perpetually, has been set 
in Verdi’s tomb. We should have thought that the 
flame of his genius was sufficient to illumine his 
fame for all time. 
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fil VARIATIONS & 


What are the others saying? 
Ree 


For one thing, they are saying much about the American 





composer and his cause—and we know some American 
composers who are beginning to resent the assertion that 
they have a cause. A Chicago pianist, teacher, composer 


writer, savant, and raconteur, not unrelated to this col 
umn, has some incisive things to say about the American 
composer, and they are appended herewith in toto, even 
though we do not agree with all the views expressed: 
“The nation wide still hunt for the great American com- 
poser is once more started. 
anxiously awaited his coming 
Cutcheon’s Mysterious Stranger. 


Not but what we have long 

But he is as elusive as Mc- 
Great efforts have been 
made to discover his identity, but somehow he does not 
materialize. 

“Ten thousand dollar prizes and inducements of lesser 
amounts are constantly offered; but the prize winners are 
mostly people with suspiciously foreign sounding names. 
He has had bad luck. 
from an express wagon while in transit through wicked 
New York; another went to the bottom of the Atlantic 
near the Azores with no more perceptible cffect than to 


One operatic masterwork was lost 


cause great mortality among the inhabitants of the deep 
Berlin rejected an operatic offering from Mr. Nevin and 
Mr. Parker's prize opera does not seem to have delighted 
the East. Not even the Wa-Wan Press unearthed the G 
A. C. Mr. MacDowell does not seem to fill the bill, for 
we are still looking for the man who 
a blush. 
a German in 


is to put Europe to 
‘Cyrano,’ an opera on a French subject written by 
America, can hardly be called an American 
opera. 

“When the Messiah of American Musical Art 


to come he will make his appearance, and when he does 


is ready 
he will have it all his own way. But he will not use the 
coon song nor the idiom of the Indian, nor will he ape at 
the whole tone scale and the incredibly stupid aberrations 
of Busoni, Schoenberg et al. He will have a melody of 
his own and it will be cast in some some dignified concrete 
art form and he will neither look to the right nor left 
and he will be impervious to praise and censure and he 
will work out his own destiny and he will not have to wait 
for posthumous recognition, either. 

“But it is by no means certain that he must or will come. 
For some reason Italy, France and Germafiy have so far 
been the only countries which have produced great music 
The ‘Russian school is big, great, imposing, but spasmodic, 
indefinite and irrelevant. England has never yet had a 
great native composer, with all due respect to Elgar, and 
and even interesting specialists like Grieg and Sinding do 
not rank with the heroes of art. And so it is just possible 
that America may have to do without the great composer 
whose cradle is within her vast realm.” 

Ree 

Composers whose works are not liked at their initial 
performance should have their attorneys move for a new 
hearing. 

nae 

An excellent violinist formerly resident in Cincinnati told 
this department that he has been unable to make a living 
Porto Rico, where he in- 

We resisted firmly the 


at music and now is bound for 
tends to 


start a chicken farm 
temptation to ask him whether his hens will lay eggs 4 la 
Meyerbeer. 


nner 
It was a clever and a dignified thought that impel'ed 
the Aeolian Company to make Thackeray advertise tle 
Pianola. The organization prints in the magazine thi 


passage from “The Newcombs,” descriptive of the effect 
of the piano playing of little Miss Cann, the humble music 
teacher, upon “J. J.” who, “though the son of a butler, 
possessed the soul of an artist.” 

“Old and weazened as that piano is, it is wonderful what 
a pleasant concert she can give in that parlor of a Sunday 
evening—to Mrs. Ridley, 


deal, and to a lad who listens with all his soul, with 


who generally dozes a good 
tears 
filling 


plays 


sometimes in his great eyes, with crowding fancies 
his brain and throbbing at his heart, as the artist 
her humble instrument 

“She plays old music of Handel and Haydn, and the 
little chamber anon swells into a cathedral: and he who 
listens beholds altars lighted, priests ministering, fair chil- 
dren swinging censers, great oriel windows gleaming in 
sunset, and seen through arched columns and avenues of 
twilight marble. 

“The young fellow who hears her has 
often to the opera and the theaters. As she plays ‘Don 
Juan,” Zerlina comes tripping over the meadows, and 
Masetto after her, with a crowd of peasants and maidens; 
and they sing the sweetest of all music, and the heart 
beats with happiness, and kindness, and pleasure. 

“Piano, Pianissimo! the city is hushed. The towers of 
the great cathedral rise in the distance, its spires lighted by 


been often and 





the broad moon. The statues in the moonlit place cast 
long shadows athwart the pavement; but the founta'n in 
the midst is dressed out like Cinderella for the night, and 
sings, and wears a crest of diamonds 


“That great sombre street all in shade, can it be the 
famous Toledo?—or is it the Corso?—or is it the great 
street in Madrid, the one which leads to the Escurial, 
where the Rubens and Velasquez are? It is Fancy 
Street—Poetry Street—Imagination Street—the street 
where the lovely ladies look from balconies, where cav 
aliers strike mandolins and draw swords and engage! 
where long processions pass, and venerable hermits, with 


long beards, bless the kneeling people: where the rude sol 
diery, swaggering through the place, with flags and halberds, 
and fife and drum, seize the slim waists of the daughters 
of the people, and bid the pifferari play to their dancing? 


“Blow, bagpipes, a storm of harmony! sound trumpets, 


trombones, ophicleides, fiddles and bassoons! Fire, guns 


Sound, tocsins! Shout, people! Louder, shriller and 
sweeter than all, sing thou, ravishing heroine! And see. 
on his cream colored charger Masaniello prances in, and 
ra Diavolo leaps from the balcony, carbine in hand; and 


Sir Huon of Bordeaux sails up to the quay with the Sul 
tan’s daughter of Babylon 

“All these delights and sights, joys and glories—thes« 
thrills of sympathy, movements of unknown longing, an! 


visions of beauty, a young sickly lad of eighteen enjoys in 














BAUER’S 


PISCATORIAL PASTIME 


dark ri 
wardrobe, and a little old 


the 
is playing 


a little yom where there is a bed disguised in 


shape of a woman 


under a gas lamp on the jingling keys of an old piano.” 


The 


mar 


How does the foregoing advertise the Pianola 


“But 
magnificent 


Aeolian Company explains what makes his 


velous passage a most advertisement for the 
Pianola is the fact that, though Thackeray did not an! 
could not write of he did write, 
truth the 


For the Pianola is the key to that vast realm of light and 


what the Pianola is wth 


wonderful and power, of what Pianola does 


beauty and happiness in which music reigns suprem It 


opens the golden doorway to the world’s hungry musi 
lovers, who, like little ‘J. J.,’ And, best of 
all, it enables them to go in by themselves, no 


love to enter. 
longer «e 
pendent on others for their musical enjoyment.” 
nee 
The film company which is advertising “Thanhouser” 
has no reason to feel elated, for the Cleveland Leader re 
fers to an aria which it calls “Dick theure Halk 
nar 
Hell?” asks H 
Ask any operatic impresario 


In climbing the ladder of fame be careful that the man 


‘Is there a 
Path 


Travers in the Theosophical 


on the rung above doesn't step on your fingers 
nar 
American composers will note with delight that the ban 
quet season is approaching. 
near 
This page shows an artistic photograph of Harold Bauer 
which he sends to “Variations” with the following com 
ment: “Please do not, if you value your life, say that | 
know all 


tut if there had 


ought to be successful as a fisherman because | 


about scales.” All right, Harold Bauer 
been a reel on your rod, we would have had material for 
an excellent paragraph, even if we say so ourselves 
nre 
An Australian critic speaks of “Debussy, whose music 
has brought discord into so many happy homes.’ 
anne 
Guy Hardy, assistant business manager of the Chicago 
Opera, continues to throw off witticisms, even after our 
recent publication of his libretto story. Assured not long 
ago by a tenor that he had sung before all the -crowned 
heads of Europe, Mr. Hardy gave it as his opinion that 
he preferred a man who had sung before all the uncrowned 
heads of the same celebrated continent 


To the Century Opera Weekly, a little publication brim- 
ful of operatic and other musical matters, Antonio Pini 


buffo basso, contributes a screed on 

Verdi, which contains a “Falstaff 

tation: 
“And let 


eighty 


Corsi, the amiable 
tribute well worth que 


me remind that Verdi was over 
, 
old 


that is the most wonderful of all. Ii 


you again 


years when he composed this opera To me 
is so full of the ex 
uberance of youth, so bubbling over with good 


spirits, so 
effervescent in its sparkling lightness and brightness But 
that was what Verdi was at heart, even in his eighty-first 


He old 


of the sorrows of his early life he kept 


year never became an man in spirit In spite 
a wonderfully jo 
vial and kindly disposition to the very end. 

“*Falstaff’ is a 


and 


remarkable combination of scholarship 
I 


il 
musical comedy he irresistible joyousness of tt 


often hides the fact that it is full of complicated technica 
that he never enjoyed 
Falstaff.’ 


his fingers’ ends, and 


detail. Verdi told me once writing 

anything as much as he did 
“He felt that his 

; 


he could play with it as he pleased 


technic was at 
ends in a 
Bach 


ever composed, and yet inspires nothing but whole souled 


Phe opera 


glorious fugue which is as scholarly as anything that 


merriment. The same spirit runs through the entire opera 


It is learned but never pedantic. It does not force its aca 


demic marvels upon a bored and mystified audience, but 
amuses by the very intricacy of its bewildering complexi 
ties, much as an extraordinarily skilful juggler will create 


gales of laughter with tricks whose technical difficulty is 


never once apparent.’ 


RRR, 

“George Edwards has fixed upon Saturday, October 
11, for the production of the new Adelphi play No tith 
has yet been decided upon for the new piece, in which the 
usual abundance of writers have laborated e be 
being by J. T. Tanner, the lyrics by Messrs. Percy Greet 
bank, Adrian Ross and Paul Ruben and =the 1 \ 
Messrs. Rubens and Sydney Jones Why i Lione 
Monckton frozen out 


SPALDING WINS NORWAY. 


American Violinist Enthusiastically Lauded by the Critics. 














{ rst | Sent he 

Albert Spalding’s tour wh Norway has been in th 
nature of a triumphal progres Sold out howse and 
storms of applause tell the story of the American violin 
ist’s effect on musical Norway The critics leave fat 
hind them all conventional remarks in praise, and for ones 
allow irresistible enthusiasm t arry them into ecstasy 

The Morgenbladet, of Cl tiania cak f 

The many fri } 

nist, Alber Spalding, « 
welcoming applause attest that the < hy 
the few minutes wart ' : 
the enthusiast mood f : xpectar 
nothing after the realization wi ® [» he a er afte 
first strains from S ng’s magic bow FE ve 
with that consummate Master und spiritual « ie = k 
cach piece a weW pu ture \N é He was at 
ensemble was thérefore above a iti 

In the Norske Intelligence we read 

The instant sympathy catablished between th t 
ence, and the qualit f tellect ar heart w 
large and piere a tor mie ‘ f ' 
ng which trarsperts et 

Aftenposten remarks chiefly n 

His power of self-cflaceme rare 
For this reason Mr. & w € re 4 
the et sympathe.: t t 

ec tew mart : ‘ ure ‘ o 

humbug He always goes st: to the t of 
intentior and =the “ I b 

wer gives to wea ' 

a mpaniat Andre He . I ¢ cak eapec 

f and sympathet: 4 I . P I 
the rhythm, the minutest a t f the © are lg 
masterly and caruscreet har 

All the provincial towns follow the lead of the pital 
and Spalding’s concerts take precedence in importance as 
to space and posit.on over all other news, political of 
ial. The Arendal Agderposten says in part 

Albert Spalding's « ert was given ere ast g 
packed house There i “4 @ it It was 
velous What What wit af \ 

“irited away t t t wn peak, we 
entire evening and were trans « as if by th ow 
gician’s wand, from one er ted ood to another 
fame had preceeded hin but ecogniti we 
andesegy ed by this young master f the vi 

Schola Cantorum Rehearsals Begin. 

Kurt Schindler, conductor of the hola Can i ha 
begun rehearsals of this well known chorus, and antici 
pates a record year 

On October 6 the first rehearsal of parts of the cl 


took place, and this evening, Wednesday, October 8, a f 


rehearsal will be held of the entire chorus 

Mr. Schindler is pleased with the voices th ear 
hopes to obtain more contraltos 

Those who are not familiar with the advantas th 
organization offers, as well as those who desire t n 
should submit their applications to Antonia Sawyer, 1425 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
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WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL 





BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL. 


Fifty-sixth Annual Event Marked by Interesting Programs and Fine Soloists—Pierne’s “St. 
Francis of Assisi” Given First American Performance—Many Prominent 
Musicians in Attendance—Festival Notes. 


W er, M October 4, 1913 

ind hororably established 

ul Mu Festival, which just cele- 
ersary from September 29 to 


li need of introductory or explan 


ims and accomplishments, the 

1 kr n for their sincere artistic purpose, 
een p en by the quality of the 

tf ill the more creditable therefore that 


ym and past laurels, 
ts director Arthur 





nder him, should reveal a refreshing 
ambition for constant growth, so that every 
f the t rrent Worcester Music Festival 
ittainment and general excellence 
e one previou 
e W policy of evolution and progres 
ever mbin with it the balance and 


experience and routine, 


e new or seldom heard choral 

econd ncert of the Festi- 

en tor t eason being Pierné’s “St 

\ whi received its initial performance 
9 ut was made known to 

the first time on this occasion 

| ture Next in importance, 
i f the audience first in importance, 


1 long and brilliant one, includ 


umann-Heink, Marie Sundelius, Florence 


Jordan, Evan Williams, Herbert Wither 


t Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, John Barnes 
r Philips for the singers; Alice Eldridge, 
! Vi e« ind G iv Strube for con 


tr 


a 





! and 


players and chorus of 400 voices. 


revealed to the large audience present at the first concert 
on Wednesday evening the wonderfully human qualities in 
this music, which though frankly 
tionai is none the less reverent and devout 
tion 
I lorence 
Murphy and 
difficult, but well nigh impossible to find. 
vidual solos and in their concerted singing as well 
proved rare fitness and authority for the delivery of this 


great 


is, brought out with her accustomed beauty and coloring of 
tone and her expressive variety of accent, 
meaning and soul of the music she sang 
the possessor of a rarely beautiful, pure soprano voice of 
perfect smoothness, gave 


' 
be 


roundness unimpaired \ remarkable 
displayed in her abrupt cessation of tone in the “Libera 
Particularly beautiful 


Schumann-Heink, 


A magnificent performance of Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem” 


oratorio a finer quartet 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Herbert Witherspoon 


Her tones, even in the powerful climaxes, 
above orchestra and chorus, vet kept their mellow 


Me” and in her sustained singing. 


was 


Madame Schumann-Heink’s in exquisite unison. 


showed the constant development and growth of his vocal 
and artistic powers 
are 
splendid impression created by his appearance at the pre- 


vious 


Dei” duet when her voice blended 


Lambert Murphy, heard again after the lapse of a year, 


he made every one tell, and added to the 


festival. Herbert Witherspoon, the dis- 





of sixty Boston Symphony Orchestra 


and dramatically emo- 


marvelous 


Florence Hinkle, 


a performance that left little to 


Though his opportunities in this work 


tinguished basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gave an excellent account of himself. He is a singer of 
fine vocal resource, of convincing delivery and commanding 
sense of style. 

For the work of the chorus too much praise cannot 
be given. In power, precision of attack, flexibility and 
unfailing adherence to pitch they quite surpassed at this 
performance any other choral body heard by the writer. 


The second concert, on Thursday afternoon, brought the 
following orchestral program with Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, and Arthur Philips, baritone, as soloists for the first 
time at these festivals. 

Symphony in E minor, No. s, from The New World, op. 95..Dvorak 
Aria, Combien de Fois au Jour a Succédé La Nuit, from 


the opera Benvenuto Cellini eseees Caves eccvccbesees see 
Arthur Philips. 
Viviane, symphonic poem, op. 5... ceeceunean - seers Chausson 
Recitative, E Susanna Non Vien, and aria, Dove Sono, from 
the opera Le Nozze Di Figaro.... a ne gues ee ~+ +s. Mozart 
Marie Sundelius. 
Prelude to the opera Tristan and Isolde............. ..... Wagner 
Dance in the Village Tavern, Mephisto Waltz (after Lenau’s 
Faust) ‘Kuostassdvens Sicha rn pasakcbaeswenewuaqmideadese .- Liszt 


Although a newcomer to the Festival, Madame Sunde- 
lius was by no means unknown to Worcester audiences, 
her lovely voice and art having been recognized there at 
previous appearances. As a singer of Mozart, however, 
Madame Sundelius was heard for the first time, and con- 
clusively and definitely proved her right to be classed 
among the very few artists really capable of singing this 
immortal music. To many, and among these are the crit- 
ics and connoisseurs, the ability to sing the classics is the 
final and ultimate test of a singer’s real worth and stand- 



















































N by Matzene, Chicag N s by Moffett Studio: No 
ALICE ELDRIDGI 
Pianist 
(4) EVAN WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 


6 by 


Mishkin Studie, New York. 
(2) GUSTAV STRUBE, 


Associate conductor. 


(s) HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso 


(3) ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
Contralto. 
(6) LAMBERT MURPHY, 
Tenor. 
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(1) FLORENCE HINCKLE, 
Soprano 
i4) JOHN BARNES WELLS 


Tenor. 


ing. Madame Sundelius, hitherto known as the possessor 
of a beautiful voice, an apt musical instinct, and a charm 
ing personality, has passed this ultimate test, and only 
needs further opportunity to win the high artistic recognt- 
tion which should be hers by virtue of her unusual’ qualifi- 
cations. She was warmly received on this occasion and 
enthusiastically applauded at the close of her: aria, though 
the unmistakable desire of the audience for an encore had 
to go unfulfilled on account of a rule at these concerts 
Arthur Philips; baritone, created a favorable impression, 
urther hearing. 


Dvorak’s 


and aroused a keen desire for 
orchestral “New 
In his accompaniments of the singers 


rhe opening number was 
World” Symphony 
and in the orchestral numbers Gustav Strube brought to 
tear his. sterling musicianship, and in both instances did 
splendid work; his reading of the Liszt “Mephisto Waltz,” 
which closed the program, being particularly brilliant and 
noteworthy, 

At the the 
anticipated event of the festival, the first performance in 
America of “St " This is 
characterized by the composer as an oratorio in a prologue 
and two parts and deals briefly speaking, with legendary 


concert of Thursday evening came much 


Pierné’s Francis of Assisi 


incidents in the life of St. Francis, which have bcen woven 
into a libretto of unusual poetic beauty by Gabriel N gond. 
The oratorio was presented by a chorus of 490 voices, a 
including 


and six soloists 


Arthur Philips, John 


children’s chorus, orchestra, 
Evan Williams, Reinald Werrenrath 
Barnes Wells, Marie Sundelius and Mary Jordan. 
Pictured in this work is the wild youth of Saint Francis 
and his subsequent espousal of Lady Poverty as his br de; 
his encounter with the Leper, whom he receives with open 
arms when other men shrink away; his meeting with St. 
Claire, who becomes his sister and disciple; his preachings 
to the birds; all of which comprise the first part of the 
work. The second part embodies the miracle of the Stig- 
mata “when St. Francis so assimilates himself to his Divine 
Lord that he receives the very mark of the crucifixion; the 
song of the saint expressing his love for all the creatures 
and things of this world, and his death in the midst of a 
praying and weeping throng, while the Leper, the holy 














(2) MARIE SUNDELIUS 
Soprano 

(s) ARTHUR PHILIPS, 
Baritone 


Claire, Friar Leon and Lady Poverty stand by his pillow 


Of a necessity music to clothe fittingly these legends 


must have the divine spark, the inner fire to convince and 
transport an audience in this year of our Lord 1913 back 


to the days of childlike belief in miracles. This, it. can 
not be said, has been accomplished by the composer. His 
ingenuity in technical. means compels admiration, but there 


is a monotonously weepy style of melody prevai.ing 


throughout the piece, which is so persistent as to destroy 
its effectiveness The great demands of such a subject as 


the life and teaching of “God's poor man” cannot be truly 


fulfilled anless the composer rid his heart of all its soph's 
tication, and not by the mere exercise of will power, but 
unconsciously, and this is quite evident Pierné has not 
ucceeded in doing. 

For the presentation of this work, a task of tremendous 
difficulty lay before director, soloists, chorus and orchestra 
That these difficulties were overcome in a highly creditable 
if not wholly flawless manner is a matter of congratulation 
to all concerned 


Considering the brief space of time pos 


sible for rehearsal, the work of the soloists, of chorus, and 


of the chorus of children wonderfully trained by Mr. Rice, 
the shoulders of the 


the 


remarkable. It 
the 
It is doubtful whether there is 


was was on tenor, 
fell 
other tenor role more 
whether any other tenor in this 
off as did Mr. Williams. It was 
surely the task of a superman, and the unquestioned tri 
should 


would like to 


however, that great burden of performance 
any 
and 


heroic or exacting, 


country could carry it 


umph he achieved, at this, his first performance 
mark an epoch in his eventful career. One 


go into technical details merely to prove to those unfamil 


tar with this work the colossal accomplishment of the 
man, but after all, it was not the overcoming of technical 
obstacles so much as the inexpressibly inspiring and 


spiritual quality of his performance that impressed and 


convinced, even when the composer himself seemed in 


sincere. 

As Friar Leon, Reinald Werrenrath had the next im- 
portant role and carried it off with high honors. Vocally 
and artistically his performance was thoroughly satisfying 


and proved once again what has already been recognized 
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telligence, 


Werrenrath’s work—his fine musicianship and 


couples vit mstantly maturing vocal giits oi 








unusual’ order Che other parts, though smaller, contained 
visible difhculties and called keen musicianship as well 
as vocal resource Of these, Mr. Philips as the Lepe 
displayed his resonant voice and made the Voice of Christ 
music most effective, winle John Barnes Wells gave his 
brief lines with fine quality of tone It was unfortunat 
that Madame Sundelius’ part had to be cut (owing to the 
length of the work), as the little which she did had mu 
charm and beauty f tome Miss Jordan a did he 
parts with beautiful vocal quality and appreciation of the 
text 

he fourth concert, on Friday afternoon, brought Alice 
Eldridge, pianist, and Mary Jordan ralt i ists 
with Gustav Strub« nducting throughout the program 

Liszt's E flat concerto i evere a test t pianists 
achievement as could have been chosen, was the vehicle that 
served to introduce Alice Eldridge to a Worcester 
ence, and it must be said that her introductior as a Most 
successful one Miss Eldridge, heard pre ly b } 
writer in a recital of her own, in which sl lisplayed 
talent and potent wers, proved in this appearance wit! 
orchestra, that these powers are fast approaching realiza 
tion. In a concerto so beset with difficulties of technic, it 
requires a high degree of virtuosity not to make the t 
nical feats assume so all important an aspect, that the 


meaning and exposition of the music itself are sa 


The fact that Miss Eldridgs ceeded in nastering 
technical difficulties as t illow frequent glimpses of an 
dividuality in interpretation and conception art 
young artist's growth and development Always rhythmi 
clear cut, and well proportioned, her playing ntained in 
its sustained movement a more songful qual an she 
has hitherto displayed while n the rnamer | measure 
it had the necessary lightness and grace Enthusiastically 
applauded and recalled, Miss Eldridge responded with ar 
encore, Poldini’s “Waltzing Doll which she played witl 


much charm and musical tast 
Mary Jordan's contribution to the pr was the ar 


of Lia from 


gram 


Though 


PIANISTE 


Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue 
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mtralto, Miss Jordan’s voice has more of the 

ano qualit It is a beautiful organ of much 

1 richness, capable of great power of dramatic 

\ handsome age presence and an intensely 

e of delivery aided in making a deeply favor- 
er audience 

bers of the afterno were Rimsky- 

er ide Suite whic h opened the 


Death and Transfiguration,” which 
ceiving an admirable performance by 


=e FF 
he appended program, concluded the 
1 “blaze of glory 
Berlioz 
Figatr Mozart 
Bach-Bacherich 
Handel 
M Hande 
, 
Foot 
f I Mozart 
’ le h 
1 Wolf-Fertr 
( Bizet 
W 
Humiston 
Thomas 
Wit 
B Glazounow 
I lit from 
Wagner 
i 
tem i 
her contribution to these 
Te {f Madame Schumann 
reached the height of an ac 
é f rid, it would seem that 
But the top of the ladder 
iin pl it best, and one which 
ut ntinuous hard work and con- 
t And the keen brain and intelli 
nn-Heink recognizes this to such an ex 
eat her previous accomplish- 
upon it. When heard 
Springfield Festival last May 
erformance could be bettered, 
the woman that she herself 
in inspiration and model to all 





wht: J. M. Pr 


Cairns, T. H. Thomas; 


singers and strivers after true success is the example of the 
incomparable Schumann-Heink. A never to be forgotten 
sensation and object lesson was the revelation of her sing- 
ing on this occasion, and one which left its deep impress 
upon all who had the good fortune to hear her. 

Evan Williams received an uproarious tribute as he ap- 
peared for his first number, which he delivered with ring- 
ing voice and communicating ardor. Herbert Wither- 
spoon’s singing and manner of delivery are always charac- 
terized by authority and fine breadth of style. 

Of the orchestral numbers, Mr. Foote’s suite and Gla- 
zounow’s ballet music were much enjoyed, and Mr. Hu- 
miston’s “Southern Fantasy” proved interesting and orig- 
inal. The “Hallelujah” Chorus brought the final concert 
of an unusually brilliant festival to a fitting close. 





Worcester WHISPERS. 

The list of “among those present” at the festival this 
year was a long and representative one. It included musi- 
cians, composers, directors, managers, newspaper repre- 
sentatives and tenors Among them were Arthur Foote 
and George Chadwick, of Boston; John J. Bishop, conduc- 
tor of the Springfield Music Festival; Eusebius G. Hood, 
of Nashua Festival and Peterboro fame; George Dunham, 
conductor of the Brockton and Quincy Choral Societies ; 
Max Zach, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra; Dean Lutkin, conductor of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Festival; Thomas Ward, conductor, and Mr. Hitch- 
cock, president of the Syracuse Festival Association; Nel- 
son P. Coffin, conductor of Keene, N. H., and St. Albans, 
Vt., Music Festivals; Gwilym Miles, of New York; Jules 
Jordan, director of Arion Club; “Mother” Martin, known 
to all artists who visit Providence; Mary Eldridge, of Nor- 
folk, Conn., who gives the annual Midsummer Concert 
there; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Davis, of Bridgeport, Conn 
(Mrs. Davis was a formed Worcester Festival soloist, and 
is now president of a large musical club at Bridgeport) ; 
Clifford Cairns, baritone, of New York: Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, of Boston; J. M. Priaulx, of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, New York, and Thomas H. Thomas, of New York 
and Norfolk, Conn 

nemre 


Not many in the vast audience held spellbound by 
Madame Schumann-Heink’s singing on Friday night, were 
aware that this remarkable woman left Worcester for 
Bangor, Me.,.immediately after her performance Wednes 
cay nght, sang at Bangor on Thursday night, and re- 


PROMINENT ARTISTS AT WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 






























turned to Worcester in time for a late morning rehearsal 
on Friday. This is rapid transit and strenuosity highly 
developed. 
eRe 
Mrs. Hall McAllister, of Boston, with whom Madame 
Sundelius has done coaching, and her daughter Louise came 
to Worcester for the concert of Thursday afternoon, when 
Madame Sundelius sang. 
zRe 
Reinald Werrenrath treasures with pride the old program 
dated Milan, 1874, which his father, then studying in Italy, 
received at the first performance ever given of Verdi's 
Requiem, when the composer himself directed the Mass 
written in memory of his friend Manzoni. 
nner 


The choral selections by the young people of the Worces- 
ter High Schools, given under the direction of Charles 
I. Rice, director of music in the Worcester public schools, 
were an enjoyable feature of the Wednesday afternoon 
concert. 


nne 


Interested spectators at the Friday afternoon concert 
when Alice Eldridge played were Richard Newman, of 
Boston, her manager; Albert Steinert, of Providence, or- 
ganizer of the Steinert Concert Series, and Felix Fox, the 
Boston pianist. 


nner 


A reception and tea was given at the close of the Fri- 
day afternoon concert at thé studio of Carolyn King 
Hunt, teacher and concert pianist of Boston and Worcester. 
Among those present were: Marie Sundelius, Alice El- 
dridge, Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Hoffmann, Gustav Strube, 
Mrs. Richard Hamlen Jones (president of the Chromatic 
Club, Boston) ; Mrs. Hall (wife of President Hall of Clark 
University), and Rowena Noyes Green, of Boston, teacher 
of Alice Eldridge prior to her study with Rudolph Ganz 
in Berlin. 

nar 

“Tell it not in Gath,” but certain festival artists (male, 
of course) prefer the pleasures of a vaudeville show to 
hearing Verdi's Requiem, and what's more they have the 
courage of their convictions. 


Herbert Witherspoon, the popular basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is ever a welcome artist at the 
Worcester Festivals. He states that his managers report 





Priaulx, Cliffor . second row: Arthur Hackett, Arthur Philips; third row: Walter = Lambert Murphy, E. G. Hood, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Florence Hinkle, John Barnes Wells; bottom row: Gustav Strube, Alice Eldridge, Marie 7. Bassett. 
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a large number of bookings for this season, in fact more 
than he can fill, outside of his many appearances in opera. 
RRR 

A most enjoyable supper and jollification party was 
given by President Cook of the Festival Association and 
Mrs. Cook, at the close of the St. Francis performance 
on Thursday night. Dr. and Mrs. Mees, all of the artists, 
and visiting guests, were among those invited. The hilar- 
ity of the occasion was greatly added to by the interpo- 
lation of selected stories “by request” rendered by John 
Barnes Wells. 

i 

With the chorus on the stage and the singers in the 
green room lustily chanting “Hallelujah,” Worcester's 
fifty-sixth annual festival passed into the long and honor- 
able historic list of those that have gone before! 

SLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


LOUDON CHARLTON TO MANAGE 
MANY FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


A Full Prospectus of the Busy Manager's Activities This 
Season—lItineraries of His Clients. 


Loudon Charlton's season of activity has opened aus- 
piciously with individual appearances of his co-stars, Ma- 
dame Nellie Melba and Jan Kubelik. The Australian 
prima donna made her first appearance before a large audi- 
«nce in Montreal September 29; following this was an 
equally successful appearance in Toronto, October 7. Jan 
Kubelik played his initial concert at Chicago, October 5, 
and then went to South Bend, October 6, and Grand Rap 
ids, October 7. Mr. Kubelik will give a recital in the New 
York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, October 19, and Ma 
dame Melba in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 21. On the joint tour which the two famous artists 
will make, they will have the assistance of Edmund Burke, 
the Canadian baritone; Gabriel Lapierre, pianist, and Mar 
cel Moyse, flutist. 

Mr. Charlton's list of attractions for the season 1913-14 
is an imposing one. Clara Butt, the English contralto, 
and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, will return 
for fifty engagements following their Australian tour, 
where they are now meeting with great success Their 
first appearance will be in San Francisco on January 25 
Harold Bauer will make his seventh tour under the Charl 
ton management, opening in New York, October 25. Wil- 
helm Bachaus, the pianist, first heard here two years ago, 
will make an appearance with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, November 14. Kathleen Parlow will appear as 
violin soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra in 
Brooklyn, November 15. Jacques Thibaud, the well known 
French violinist, will make his first appearance in Boston 
on December 28. 

Among the vocalists announced are Putnam Griswold, 
basso, of the Metropolitan Opera, who will concertize in 
October, appearing first in Clarksburg, W. Va. Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, is to be heard in recital and oratorio. 
Francis Rogers, baritone, and Madame Hudson-Alexander, 
soprano, will be in eonstant demand for concert, recital, 
and oratorio throughout the season. 

As for chamber music the Flonzaley Quartet will have a 
transcontinental tour of eighty performances, opening in 
Waterbury, Conn., on November 18. As usual, the Flon- 
zaleys will have a series in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
and Chicago. 


Samuel Gardner in Demand. 





Foster & David announce that they have arranged ap- 
pearances for their violinist, Samuel Gardner, with Arthur 
Whiting at Yale University, November 3 and 4; Brown 
University, November 5; Harvard University, November 6; 
Princeton University, November 21, and Dobbs Ferry, De- 
cember 11. His New York recital will be given early in 
November, with a program containing several novelties 
not previously heard in New York. 


James, walking across the fields with his father, saw a 
cow for the first time 

“What is that, father?” he asked. 

“That is only a cow.” 

“And what are those things on her head?” 

“Horns,” answered the father. 

The two walked on. Presently the cow mooed. James 
was surprised. 

“Which horn did she blow, father?” he asked—New 
York Evening Post. 


Stoopack with Marine Band. 

Afternoon and evening concerts were given by the 
States Marine Band, William H. Santelmann, leader, with 
the soloists Mary Sherier, soprano; Peter Lewin, zylo- 
phone; George O. Fry, euphonium, and Joseph Stoopack, 
violinist, were listened to by large and appreciative audi- 
ences on Sunday, October 5, at the Hippodrome, New 
York. 

The evening program, consisting of works by Wagner, 
Frey, Leybach, Wagner-Wilhelmj, Musin, Weber-Wein 
gartner, Bizet, Mascagni, Lewin, and Liszt, was enthusi 
astically applauded and encores materialized in liberal 
number 

The thirteen year old boy violinist Joseph Stoopack, was 
received with every mark of favor. This young violinist 
plays with the sure intonation, ease of technic, warmth of 
feeling and intelligence which augur promisingly for his 
artistic career. Especially marked was his exceptionally 
good bowing. His selections were the “Preislied” from 
“Meistersinger” (Wagner-Wilhelmj) and “Valse de Con 
cert” (Musin) 

At the afternoon concert the same player performed the 
Andantino and Allegro movements from Saint-Saéns’ con 


OVIDE MUSIN AND HIS PUPIL, JOSEPH STOOPACK 


certo in B minor. He was obliged to respond with tw 
encores 

Frank Bibb played the accompaniments 

The photograph presented herewith shows the young vio 
linist with his master, Ovide Musin 


Sorrentino a Medical Expert. 


Umberto Sorrentino, the New York tenor, just returned 
from six weeks’ stay in Italy, following a summer at a 
Long Island resort, has a reputation not alone as singer 
but as one who has made a European study in throat and 
lung subjects. The Bridgeport Farmer recently printe4 
the appended relating to this, under the caption, “No 
Tenor Is Also Posted in Medical Side,” “Writer on Physi 





ology of Voice.” 

Umberto Sorrentino, who numbers many friends among Bridge 
porters, in addition to keeping abreast of the very latest in musical 
matters, has also found time to develop a fund of information upon 
medical questions, in their relation to the voice It is not ofte 
that an operatic tenor is a student of anything excepting his own 
particular specialty, but Sorrentino, through years of study and 
the familiarity of experience is infinitely better qualified of the 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the vocal organs than are mar 
throat specialists. He is considered one of the very greatest authori 
ties in America on these subjects by editors of the leading musica! 
journals, and numbers of his articles—some of which have been 
very widely copied—have appeared from time to time in their pub 
ications. Within a few weeks a very unique and entirely novel 
article from his pen will appear in the Associated Sunday Magazine 
Sorrentino will open what will be his biggest season with a concert 
at the Rubinstein Club, New York, in association with several 
Metropolitan artists 

Mr. Sorrentino has booked various excellent engagements 


for the season, such as a solo appearance before the New 





York Rubinstein Club, concerts in Detroit, Chicago, and 
in New England cities, including Bridgeport, New Haven 


and Hartford. (Advertisement) 


MINNEAPOLIS’ BUSY SCHOOL. 


The Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art Is Active in All Departments. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Octobe 
Che regular Saturday morning faculty recital of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art 
was given October 4, at eleven lock in the school audi 


torium by George Riecks, who has recently returned from 


Vienna where he studied for two years with Leschetizky 


This was Mr. Riecks’ first appearance before the st 
dents. He was greeted most cordially by a large audience 
and his authoritative interpretations were enthusiastically 
received His comprchensive program included the Bee 
thoven Sonata in C minor and tl Eighth Hungarian 
Rhapsody by Liszt A formal recital which will be ‘ 
to the larger public is announced for an early date in 
N vember 

Esther Jones Guyver ntralt rtist-pupil of W om 
H. Pontius; Mrs. George Frasier and Alma Fkstrom, pi 
anists, post graduat pis of Sign Fabbrimi, and Har 
riet Hetland, reader, me ‘ f faculty are af 
nounced to give a program betore the Minnesot kduca 

nal Association, w eets in Minneapol n Octobe 

The senior pupil f the several departments are plan 
ning r t i t yrmal recep n t | rhe Id ! the | 
early im October 

The faculty recital f October 11 will | given | 
Josephine Curtis, violinist, a panied M Herbert 


Pendleton 

Members of the Public School Super rs ITse 
1 by Mary Coffin-Ford, are taking servation w 
under her direction 


Charles M. Holt, director f the dra tic department 


spent three afternoon st week trying out applicant 
membership in the University Dramat Club. Over one 
hundred prospective Thespians were heard The clul 
begin rehearsals at nee for it rst play of tl i 

Alice O'Conne f the dramatic cd irtment, read three 
times again last weel n the University Exter n 
in the western part of the Stat 

Harriet Hetland f the dramat department, will read 
for the Minnesota Educatior \ ation at it annual 


meeting October 


Dorothy Kurtzma read at \\ eria 
Church on Friday « 

1 ' , 

The senior day cla 1 ft epartment 
dramatic art wave i ' new jumor i t 
Saturday About thirty students attended 


ithe! Leginska, tl pia t \ eared a loiat . ! 
ronte, Canada, last March, making a i Thi 
attested by two press excerpt as f 

Leginska cate verital 

# tone color, the t 
temperament g. 

tics f this y “ 

The I ‘ 
auth t ll the < fF 

iatles were ‘ wonder f ‘ we ¥ 
technic and t pe } j 1 

f enthusas I } , u n 2 
poetical Sev ‘sw “ 
this fascinating ' he ‘ 
(lobe Ma 1 

Though Leginska ame t Toront with tt 
cital last Monday night stamped he { the 
of the day She ha ractically the « pment e oo 
making of an eminent pia t T et he 
ful, full-bodied tone and except - or't iH 
is supert her runs and trille brilliant legree 
her playing might be described as big iv vw « lo 
markable attainments « ‘ emperamer snd 
netisrr bo ome seeurs f the ; ent er great 
ment w { nes © lert et 
served th adjective gniftcer he « 

ro f ir . tions " ‘ j 

he made th sel ce ‘ ere f 
t g uncle he fingers Satur N { 

What makes you tand on one toot and move TT, 
shoulders in that way asked the snipe 

Well,” replied the crane there's 1 hance f 
learning to sing, so I'm practicing to see if I can't become 


a classic dancer Washington Star 
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CHICAGO SEASON IS 


ABOUT TO BEGIN. 


Auditorium Concert by Famous Trio of Artists— 
Sunday Afternoon Events at Studebaker 
Theater—Chicago Composers Figure on 
Interesting Program—Apollo Musi- 
cal Club to Give “Creation” 
and “Elijah.” 





Chicago, IL, October 6, 1913 


e Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, October 19, Ger- 
ne Farrar pran Clarence Whitehill, baritone, and 
Fritz Kreislet iolinist, will present a program for the 


1 Hospital and the German Aid and 


Handel 

Mr. Kreis 
M Gluck 
" | g te Bande Beethoven 
D H ry Lyre ... Handel 
Mozart 





BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


NORTH CLARK ST. and CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Kenneth M. Bradley, Director 
A Professional School Por Serious Students 
Complete courses in every branch of Music, leading to Degrees, granted 
by authority of the State of iilinols, 





A teoulty of fifty inetructors, of highest rank, Including: 
PIANO: Harold von Mickwitz 
Madame Juile Rive'-King 
Edgar A. Nelson 
Grace Stewart Potter 
VOCAL: Frenk 8. Webster 
Madame Justine Wegener 
VIOLIN: Guy Herbert Woodard 
ORGAN: Edgar A. Nelson 
ORATORIO: Or. Chas. E. Allium 
THEORY: Kenneth M. Bradley 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: 
Eleanor 4, Smith 
Anna MoPherson 
EXPRESSION: Mae Julla Riley 





ACTING: Edward Dvorak 





The only Music Schoo! is Chicago with a DORMITORY FOR GIRLS 
itwstrated catalog malied free to any address 
E. SCHWENKER - Registrar 
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Works of Eleanor Everest Freer 


wuithorities as being the very best recent 
» modern musical literature. Published by 
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Songs— 
Rots Mates Gielh. oc icccvccudnenddos covceeedecehsndaenee Beethoven 
Am Meer sbdendedbeds counegudlabaereeatbenen anes Schubert 
Gruppe aus dem “Tart EUG cc punbans obo 00eeee an hee Schubert 
Mr. Whitehill 
Songs— 
Non t’accostar all'Urna ee eeee + Schubert 
Heidenroslein pickenv<cseacaveoh tenbnetanthune Schubert 
Wenn ich ein Sunil WO WORE oo wkccnsdcocivoabveneas Schubert 
Der Schmetterling ... ‘ aa nvebvswnsnénkibask cae 
Gost FRGIED iad vx ovcune ets obhsv cdah 44 Weabannasebeneed Franz 
Der Ederfalk ...... phan nebae se 6o00n 600086 0en» 0s tae 
Walpurgismacht ...... ry Kreae abba d nvusnseate hue 
Miss Farrar. 
Soli for violin 
Prelude and allegro ..........+-. a8 EO Pe 
Chanson Louise XIII et Pavani....................- Couperin 
Variation .. ; Por paskpdcoetseevendonsy see 
Mr. Kreisler. 
Songs— 
Es blinkt der Thau 6a ch avapemane nade Rubinstein 
Sapphische Ode . , duectevcksuesestvesteceen tae 
Draum durch die caaebeaine 7 Ps .... Strauss 
Mr Whitehill. 
Songs— 
Sternlein ... sbskennecn covesccdoseened oOOnEEED 


Die Lerche 
Sprodes Kind 


Er hebte mich 


s3oe008 si cece eeeee sees Rubinstein 
peseneeshuctabaaee Rubinstein 

‘conte edue Tschaikowsky 

Sylvelin ; ; ‘ sikh es me rere 
Zueignung J . anne a. oveees Strauss 


Miss Farrar 
Soli for violin— 


Caprice Veinnois ‘ 72 4 a Perey fT 
fambourin Chinois . .eeaditane . «s+» Kreisler 
Mr. Kreisler 
x 

. Wight Neumann announces that he has had to re- 
arrange several of his dates owing to the serious opera- 
tion which Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was obliged to un- 
dergo last Saturday, and from the effects of which she 
probably will not recover for a number of weeks. It 
therefore became necessary to postpone her annual recital 
from Sunday afternoon, November 2, to February 22. 
lrances Alda’s recital will take place Sunday afternoon, 
January 4, the date originally booked for Max Pauer, who 
was unable to secure a release from his contract with the 
Stuttgart Conservatory, permitting him to come to Am- 
erica. Mr. Neumann's season will open with a song re- 
ital by Clarence Whitehill, the noted Wagnerian inter- 
preter, at the Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 26. A concert by the Paulist Choristers, seventy- 
five boys and fifty men, under the leadership of Father 
W. J. Finn, C. S. P., will be given Sunday afternoon, No 
vember 2. The program will contain a novelty in the 
form of a mass dedicated to Father Finn. This has never 
been given in Chicago, Rosa Olitzka, contralto, will be 
heard in a song recital Sunday afternoon, November 9, at 
the Studebaker. Josef Hofmann comes in a piano recital, 
Sunday afternoon, November 16, at the Studebaker. The 
Kneisel Quartet’s first chamber music concert of a series 
of three is announced for Sunday afternoon, November 
23, at the Studebaker. Francis Macmillan’s violin recital 
will be given Sunday afternoon, December 7, at the Stude- 
baker. Marie Rappold, soprano, appears in a song recital 
Sunday afternoon, December 14, at the Studebaker. A 
joint recital by Simon Buchhalter, pianist, and Rudolph 
Engberg, baritone, comes on Sunday afternoon, December 
21, at the Studebaker. Teresa Carrefio will give a piano 
recital Sunday afternoon, December 28, at the Studebaker. 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, as announced above, appears in a song recital Sun- 
day afternoon, January 4, at the Studebaker. Carl Flesch 
will give a violin recital Sunday afternoon, January 18, 
at the Studebaker. Leo Slezak, tenor, is scheduled for a 
song recital Sunday afternoon, January 25, at the Stude- 
baker. Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes appear in a sonata 
recital Sunday afternoon, January 25, at the Whitney 
Opera House. Alma Gluck, soprano, will be heard in a 
song recital Sunday afternoon, February 1, at the Stude- 
baker. Mischa Elman gives a violin recital Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 8, at the Studebaker. The Kneisel 
Quartet’s second chamber music concert falls on Sunday 
afternoon, February 15, at the Studebaker. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler’s annual piano recital is booked for Sunday 
afternoon, February 22, at the Studebaker. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink will delight Chicagoans in a song re- 
cital, Sunday afternoon, March 15, at Orchestra Hall. 
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STUDIOS: 518-528 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Public Recitals for Pupils, Fine Arts Theatre 


Public Opera Performances for Pupils, Stedebaker Theatre 


Ottilie Metzger, contralto, will be heard in a song recital 
Sunday afternoon, March 22, at the Studebaker. The Knei- 
sel Quartet’s third chamber music concert will be performed 
on Sunday afternoon, March 29, at the Studebaker. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gives a song recital Sunday afternoon, April 
12, at the Studebaker. Recitals and concerts will be given 
every Sunday afternoon at the Studebaker, with the ex- 
ception of the Schumann-Heink recital, which is to be 
given at Orchestra Hall, and the Mannes sonata recital, 
which is to be held at the Whitney Opera House. Nego- 
tiations are pending with other noted artists and organi- 
zations, dates of which will be duly announced by Mr. 
Neumann. The song recital by Clarence Whitehill on 
Sunday afternoon, October 26, will be his first public re- 
cital in Chicago, for which he has arranged the following 


program: 

Da ED, 6 vince naked sands ancadeddistnwcgneceusate César Franck 
lt CE a ee «pea eaee sa cake ope bees maid Chausson 
Vicious Tiewaeiein CG) co dnc vucds ccsctesccevszes cocves Zandonai 
Chas Ge Te SA ss dove ccnaencsclctens coiuds ceace Massenet 
RO ee oern ST PEP ee a 
Te a cea ee tg ae ae ghia eng eae Hugo Kaun 
MANE - 6 64 Civ Rwein cdwsenwedee ke kbp ie 00050 duetcdssteeeabun Strauss 
aes: Deiels Haas. ikea ycakndeviweds ss evediscact hes Schindler 
Ce EE TE ake wedes cada geek we nese kpaseueeeke Carpenter 
Song of Tristram ....... eer ee 
The Sailor’s Last Voyage (new) Fcieans seni hed edabog an meneal Alnaes 
Homeward (new) ......... iagvtnnvavenetik hee . Harty 
As the Beam O’er the Waters (ate) Sie veses 3enean Irish Pelmens 


Down by the Sally Gardens. . 
A Ballynure Ballad 


.. Irish Folksong 
Fils heeeoasee -lrish Folksong 
Rae 

A complimentary chamber concert will be given Sunday 
afternoon, October 5, at Kimball Hail, by Emil Liebling, 
the well known piano pedagogue. Mr. Liebling will have 
the assistance of David Rosensweet, violinist, and Day 
Williams, cellist, in the following program: 
. Schumann 
oo > ef oe ae ee See ee yee bck ebaepasdea neue 
Trio in B flat major, OP. $2. ...---.ccceeeeennereeeceeens Rubinstein 


rrio in D minor, op. 63............. 


The Musical Bureau for American Artists will present 
some of its artists in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel next Monday evening, October 13. Among 
those who will appear are Leonora Allen, soprano; Ru- 
dolph Engberg, baritone, and Lacy Coe, violinist. 

neree 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, begins her busy sea- 
son with a recital at Winona, Minn., on October 6. She 
is to give the opening program of the West End Catholic 
Women’s Club of Oak Park, October 10, and also is to 
be one of the quartet to open the season for the Illinois 
Athletic Club on October 12. Mrs. Gannon has been 
re-engaged for the fifth season by the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club. 

RRR 

Under the auspices of the Illinois Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation a program was given by Chicago musical composers 
last Thursday evening, October 2, at Hotel La Salle. 
Among the composers inscribed on the program were Lulu 
Jones Downing, Ware, Daniel Protheroe and James. G. 
MacDermid. Ethel Johns was heard in the songs of Ware, 
and Helen Protheroe sang the songs of Daniel Protheroe. 
Isabel Richardson, the popular and attractive soprano, sang 
“Sad Memories,” “I Love My Jean,” and from manu- 
script “A Vision Beautiful,” by Lulu Jones Downing. “A 
Flower Legend’ (MS.) from the Japanese. and “From 
Memory-land” were recitations to music by Mrs. Downing. 
Herbert Miller, the distinguished Chicago baritone, was 
heard in Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “A Perfect Day,” “I Send 
My Heart Up to Thee” and two songs by Mrs. Downing, 
“Apparitions” and “June.” Sibyl Sammis MacDermid was 
a beautiful interpreter of her husband's compositions, which 
were “Fulfillment,” “Heart 0’ Me,” “My Luv is Like the 
Red, Red Rose,” “The Song My Heart Is Singing,” “Sac- 
rament,” “If I Knew You and You Knew Me” and “If 
You Would Love Me” (MS.). Carrie Jacobs Bond was 
the chairman for the program. 

nar 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass, have been engaged as soloists for the performances 
of “Creation” and “Elijah” by the Apollo Musical Club 
early in November, in the Auditorium Theater. Outside of 
the club’s regular chorus of 300 singers to take the choral 
parts of both works, the club will have the assistance of a 
professional choir of sixteen voices and a professional 
ladies’ trio in the “Elijah” concert. Single tickets for both 
these performances were placed on sale to the general pub- 
lic on Wednesday of last week and the advance reserva- 
tions have been very numerous. 

nere 

Following is a list of the newly published compositions 
of William Lester, the well known Chicago composer: 
“A Dirge,” song for low voice. “The Tryst,” and “Phyllis 
and Damon,” three-part choruses for women’s voices. “O, 
Mistress Mine,” “If She Be Made of White or Red,” and 
“Come Unto These Yellow Sands,” choruses for male 
voices. “The Way of Righteousness,” trio for soprano, 
alto and tenor. “The Lord Is in His Holy Temple,” an- 
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them for chorus of mixed voices, published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York. The following are published by the 
White-Smith Company, of Boston: “To Phillis,” “Echo,” 
“As a Perfume Doth Remain,” “Compensation,” “My 
Rose,” “Remembrance,” and “Apple Blossoms,’ songs for 
high and low voices. “Under the Rose and Home” part 
songs for chorus of mixed voices. “My Prayer” and 


“Evening Hymn,” two sacred songs for medium vaice are 
published by Clayton F. Summy Company, of Chicago. “To 
Music,” and “Song of Proserpine,” songs for high voice 
“Just As L Am,” sacred song for high voice. “Hushabye, 
My Baby,” and “Rockabye-Town,” two cradle songs for 


low voice. “In the Quiet Hours with Jesus,” sacred duet. 

“Abide with Me,” anthem for four part chorus, is pub 

lished by the Studio Publishing Company, of Chicago. 
nere 

Rosemary Glosz Rose, soprano, has just returned from 
New York. She is now at work upon her program for 
October 9, when she gives a song recital at the Pabst The- 
ater in Milwaukee 

nRre 

Adolf Weidig has returned from an extended sojourn in 
Europe and has resumed his post of director of the the- 
oretical department of the American Conservatory. Mr 
Weidig met many of the musical celebrities abroad and 
also attended a number of musical performances Among 
the most interesting incidents was a visit to the Dalcroze 
School of Eurhythmics at Hellerau, near Dresden 

nRe, 

Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx E. Oberndorfer gave a 
very interesting reading of the “Ring of the Nibelungen” 
and an opera musicale of the “Jewels of the Madonna” at 
Menominee, Wis., last week. From reports at hand Miss 
Faulkner and Mr. Oberndorfer will be kept very busy this 
season and will give their annual series of opera musicales 
before the Woman's Athletic Club of Chicago 

RRR 

The American Conservatory Students’ Orchestra mee‘s 
every Monday afternoon for rehearsals under the direction 
of Herbert Butler. Pupils have here a fine opportunity to 
prepare themselves for professional orchestral work and 
enjoy the experience of playing with others, so necessary 
for every member of an orchestra 


Charles E. Watt announces the first appearance in Chi 





cago of Sidney Silber, pianist at the Whitney Opera House, 
on Sunday afternoon, October 109. 
nere 
Howard E. Potter, the well known manager and treas 
urer of the Melba-Kubelik tour, called at the Chicago office 
of the Musica. Courier last Thursday afternoon, October 
2. Mr. Potter said that he was enjoying immensely his 
stay in Chicago and during his visit here made many new 
friends and renewed long dated acquaintances 
nRre 
A recital will be given by Charles la Berge, baritone, and 
Ramon Girvin, violinist, on Saturday afternoon, October 
11, at Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory. 
nee 
Edward Clarke, baritone, gave a song recital last Satur 
day afternoon, October 4, at Kimball Hall, under the aus 
pices of the American Conservatory 
nne 
The lota Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 
will give several programs this season in the Chicago (¢ hap 
ter Room at the Chicago Musical College 
nene 
The concert season was officially ushered in Sunday 
afternoon, October 5 by a violin recital by Jan Kubelik 
who delighted a large audience at Orchestra Hall. The 
concert was under the local management of Wessclls & 
Voegeli. 
zee 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving announces a series of mating 
musicales to be given at the Woman's Club of Evanston, 
Il). The series will be opened on Wednesday morning 
November 5, by Yvonne de Treville, the well known color 
atura soprano, who will be heard in a costume recital of 
the “Three Centuries of Prime Donne.” On Wednesday 


morning, December 3, Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto 


of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, will be heard in a 
recital. John Barnes Wells, tenor; Cornelius van Vliet, 
the distinguished Dutch cellist; Alice Cory, the American 
soprano, assisted by Johanna Hess-Burr, will furn' sh the 
program on Wednesday morning, January 7. The last 
musicale of the series will be given on Wednesday morn 
ing, February 4, by Francis Macmillan, violinist. 
zane 

Below is appended a complete list of the free scholarships 
awarded by the Chicago Musical College. These scholar 
ships entitle the holders to instruction absolutely free for 
the year beginning September, 1913, and ending June, 19014 
Besides these, 150 partial scholarships were awarded. The 
competitive examinations held last week before the Board 
of Musical Directors and heads of the various departments 





were the largest attended and hardest contested of any 
given since the opening of the college, nearly fifty years 
ago: 
OPERA 
Rosemarie Blaine, 760s Eggleston avenue 
Mrs. Francesca Falk Miller, 4809 Dorchester avenue 
Reid Hillyard, 812 Linwood street, Kansas City, Mo 
Edward K. Mann, 1141 South Kedzie avenue 
Tohn Challman, 3209 Osgood street 
Ernst Tranberg, 826 Newport avenue 





Lillian Griesheimer, 4329 Michigan avenue 

VIOLIN 
Sametini—Stanley Church, 2235 Cleveland avenue 
Birnbaum—Samuel Price, 18 South Hermitage avenue 
Konrad—Jennie Phillips, 455: Forrestville avenue 


Goldblatt Abe Patchersky, 1551 St. Louis avenue 


Hand—Samuel Bernstein, 1004 Cypress street 


Felber, Jr Frances L. Poser, Sacramento, Cal 

Schulte—Earl G. Reck, « Michigan avenue 
HARMONY 

Lambert J. Mull 8 Aberdeen street 


PREPARATORY PIANO 





Alma Anderson—Samuel Savlin, 711 West Twelfth street 
Anna Clausor Milton Glatt, 3647 Grenshaw street 

Mrs. Brown-—Mollie Nienkowsk1, 160 Sout Hloman avenue 
Pauline Houck—Minnie Greenwald, 1428 Clifton Park avenue 
Muriel Moore—Fannie Kahn, 1017 South Hermitage avenue 
Gladys Bowye Alta Hollis, 23 South Ridgeway avenue 


Mrs. Harbers—Dora Omansky, 1550 South Albany avenue 


Marguerite Wickes-—Reryl Van Loo, 6647 Michigan avenue 


Jeanette Coyne Nellie Larkin, 6s30 Drexel avenue 
ADVANCED PIANO 

Paul Stoye Magdalen Massman, sq23 Lelar aver 

Walter R. Koupfe John Wiederhern, soz Wisconsin street 
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Rudolph Reut lvia Bargman, 8:15 Addison street 
Me s Roser Annette Waxmars 2133 Crystal street 
, nse Rittmaste 1035 East Eleventh street, Der 
Gorda Schott ¢ 
Adolph Bru Ca e Schnei 
Edward ¢ Moore Bea a t street 
C. Gordon Wedertz—Hattie Glander, 3105 Palmer street 
Sol Alberti——Ruth Paradis, 28 Pine Grove avenue 
A. Leon Bloon Ilar lot on, 6e12 Union avenue 
VOCAI 
Muhlmann—Ruby Lyons, 4¢ Burling street 
lowns—Rose Rabbach, 9 Montana street 
F ox Naomi Navror ¢ East Fifty-thir street 
Mann—Mary ¢ Hayes, 4 Wahas ave r 
Miller—Val I W alke Sout Marchfie avenue 
Northrop—Rose Keurt! ( South State street 
r Re Hillyard, 8 | A 1 Boulevard, Kan Cit M 
Florence Stevensor Aldine avenue 
smith——Marion B. Wagstaff, 040 Alexander place 
Tom Boe, 1626 North Sawyer avenue 
Campy bell—Leta I saitl Fast Sixty-fourt street 
a A 
Mrs. Charles F. Dwight, of Evanston, will give a series 
of musicales in that locality this season. It is said that 
Lu'gi Gulli will give the first concert. The second will be 
furnished by students, with Johanna Hess-Burr at the 
piano. The third concert will be given by Charles W 
Clark, baritone The fourth will enlist the services of 


Rosini Calli, premiere danseuse of the Chicago Grand Op 
era Company, and Leon Sametini, violinist and teacher at 
the Chicago Musical College. The other two programs 


have not as yet been announced Rene Devaies 





The Witeks Return from Abroad. 

Anton Witek and Vita Witek, famous violinist and 
pianist, arrived September 30 on the Kronprinzessin Ceci 
lia, and were met by Herwegh von Ende; both are mem 
bers of the faculty of the Von Ende School of Music, New 
York. They proceeded at once to Boston, where Mr 
Witek again assumes his distinguished post as concert 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. While abroad 


the past four months the Witeks met and were entertained 


by many well known musical and society folk, and heard 
much good music. Mr. Witek made a specially warm 
place for himself in America last season by the glorious 
manner in which he played the Brahms Concerto, open 
ing new beauties to the musically informed listener 


ITALIANS PLAY SYMPHONY 


Under Floridia’s Direction the Newly Formed 
Italian Symphony Orchestra Play Wagner 
Better Than Beethoven. 


The inaugural concert of the Italian Symphony Orches 
tra of New York was given in Acolian Hall last Sunday 





afternoon, October 5 The audience was large and cosmo 
politan, though the Italian contingent was in the majority 
rhe program, too, was made up of works which were not 
altogether Italian In fact, the Italian composers came 
in for a comparatively small share f it The directors 


are to be congratulated upon their eclecticism in choosing 


works of various nationalities, in conformity with the cus 
tom among symphony orchestras in general. * 

The enthusiasm for the “Invocation to Youth,” from P. 
Floridia’s “Paoletta,” was genuine and well deserved. The 
audience was evidently disposed to hear it again or, at any 
rate, an extra number But the composer was content 
} 


to acknowledge the applause and share the honors with 


Horatio Connell—who gave a superb rendering of the voice 
part, by the way—without yielding to the persistent de 


mands for more 
The reading of the Wagner prelude was excellent, show 


ing that the players in the orchestra and the conductor on 


the rostrum were alike familiar with the notes, the spirit 
"of the work, and the best traditions of the great German 
conductors of Wagner 

In the Beethoven symphony, however, there was a lack 

f repose, a tendency to hurry, and an anxiety which were 
foreign to the pastoral gaiety of Beethoven t e ture 

ta wor diand summer tternoon Ther Wa not ] 
light than sunlight, more stage pictures than the Neasiay 
land of drowsyhea th all the drear that wave betore 
the half shut eye The fiery passion which makes the 


Italian so preéminent in opera was a detriment to a 





rect conception and performance of this thoroughly Get 
man work—with the exception of the stor which wa 
played with admirable force a: rhythmical energy The 
hymn of thanksgiy the storm too full of Teu 
tonic languor to fit the temperamental idiosyncrasies of the 
vivacicus Italian players, and as the “Pastoral mphony 
is seldom played, the members of the restr ire not 
familiar with it as they are with the more popular musi 
of Wagner 

It was due then to force f cw tances rather thar 
to any deficiency in skil n the art of the performer t 
of ability on th art it nduct Pietro | ridia 
that the Beethoven mphony on the whole was less sat 
factory than any of the other number m the prograr 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the Italians of New York 
will flock to the support f this excellent organization 


which has for its object the exploitation of the best Italian 


orchestral work The extraordinary success of Italian 
pera has unfortunately blinded the eyes of the pu t 
the many and unquestioned merit f Italian phon 
works and other mposition for rchestra in shorter 
forms 
The complete program { \ 

Owerture f Lodowka 
) pt y Past 
| ’ ' Y out ' 
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Vor r Me » \ 


Rosemary Glosz Rose's Milwaukee Recital. 


Rosemary Glosz Rose will give r first neert thi 


son at the Pabst Theater, Milwauke \ t | rsday 
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Well Known Paris Teacher in New York. 


Madame Carroll Badham Preyer, th well kr wi Pa 
teacher of singing, ha pened a stud t 27 We 


seventh street, New York 


In the forest f Pescare ‘ rthplace f Gabr 
d Annunzio, a delightful open air pro« n of a G 


conda’ was given a few weeks agi 
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_ NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Ziegler Writes Sense—Spielter Works—Patterson 
Resumes—Amy Titus-Worthington Soirees— 
Lachmund Conservatory Matters. 


New York, October 6, 1913 
nna E. Ziegler, the well known singing teacher, who is 
ecretary of the National Society for the Promotion 
writes and prints much good sense 
e current issue of the Century Opera Weekly. In part 


at least three strong reasons why we 
era ig in English First, English can be 
, it develops the musical 


inguages Second] 


ter music in the mother tongue, either 


rng it And, perhaps the most important ot 

ve faculty among our musicians. 
pera in English” has its enemies, 
gh, ny of these are in the singing profession 
tagonists | e contended, “English is not a Sing 
1 Pasquale Amato, the noted baritone says 
Italian is easier to sxing—the Italian 
f to sing I agree with hun 
ental A, ah,”’ includes all “reso 
efore the rfection of tone form From this 
Tha to say, if a singer is trained 1 
he can acquire perfect diction in 
English, by aking the muscular position 
eaking from that position He 


wrectly, but that is, of 


P h expressiot 

e1 rr time owe . to train his muscular sys 
‘ hat it will obey his will with 
ble t ng, and ¢t sing with ex 
age itself t wonderfully ex 
owel perfection, making it one of 

cquire good tone production 
ike a great mistake, however, in try 
perfect a speaking voice Actors know that 
in such a way that the voice will carry 
They realize that it will not do for them 
t} t hod anner of ordinary colloquial 
negeing student ire 80 precipitate that they sing 


immediately to songs and 


WW vi" pecfe ym is reached, the English language 
‘ is the much vaunted Italian 
upt the tone, but help to support 

the inger alle infuse his temperament into 
age and to interpret with finished 
er's compositions are becoming popular 

‘ Che great choral organizations under such 


Koemmenich and Trunk will have Spielter’s 
r program lhe New York Heinebund will 
German-American Hymn” at tts first con 
Landsknechtslied” is to be heard at the first 


Newark Arion Society Mr. Spielter 1s en 


i crete to appear as soloist in his own 
zRe,R 

W. Nichols, who has earned deserved recog- 

the foremost pianists in this country, has 

by the Warren (Ohio) Conservatory of 

; e Schumann concerto in A minor with 

rvatory Orchestra, during the early part of Feb- 


already booked for many recitals during 


n 1912-14, and will also appear with her husband, 

n the joint tals which are becoming popular 

al clubs Mrs. Nichols is the recipient of sev- 

il id i m the Royal College of Music, 

raduated as Hester Hardman, and 

ed the examination which made her Associate of 

College {f Mu 
nanre 

\ n A ld. the baritone, “showed himself to be 

wer and finish,” said the Chicago Music 

esses a voice of rare quality and sweetness,” 

Trent Daily Gazette Was tendered an ova- 

d the Trenton True American. “His singing 

ns of great pleasure,” said the Water 

yn Daily Tin \ rich baritone voice, of unusual 

und purity of tone; was enthusiastically applauded,” 

iid the Kingston Leader Here is a complete notice from 
| lt 

Terre Haut . overs gathered last night 

YY. W. ¢ \ | enjoyed a song recital 

f New York Mr Archibald won his audi 


enraptured throughout 


fs “th at even tone, of won 
yuality lerre Haute (Ind.) Tribune 
RRR 
liza Kelso Patterson resumes her teaching of sing- 
( Marcl method), October 1 She has excellent 
luding several new and beau- 
begin with her, planning to remain all 
| to be expected, for Miss Patterson is a 
ily schooled teacher, a singer herself of large ex 
rience in both public singing and private teaching A 


lip on the stairs of the Century Theater resulted 





in temporary inconvenience to Miss Patterson, over which 
she makes light. 


Louis Arthur Russell has opened his studios in Carnegie 
Hall, and Newark, with every indication of a busy winter. 
Following the Summer Normal Sessions, the early season’s 
teaching has been devoted to professional students about 
to return to their own studios. The Russell method is 
taught in ten academies and several private teaching cen- 
ters throughout the country. Mr. Russell also announces 
a home department in New York City, a new departure in 
the Carnegie Hall studio plans, including all grades of stu'y, 
with authorized teachers from the central studios. The 
season's plans include an autumn series of recitals in the 
New York district, an early evening musical culture class 
for singers and instrumentalists, and a special course of 
lectures beginning October 24. The course includes four 
illustrated talks on “Musical Form,” a special lecture on 
“The Pianist’'s Hand in Preparation and Action,” with 
other subjects to be announced later. 


Ree 


Bernhard Steinberg and Dr. Anselm Gétzl have formed 
a musical partnership for singing, voice culture, correct 
breathing, tone production, interpretation and coaching for 
opera, oratorio, concert, Wagner operas and German lieder, 
with studies in the Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
Mr. Steinberg is cantor of Temple Beth-El, Fifth avenue, 
and Dr. Gétzl is a conductor and composer of European 
reputation. 


In a Persian Garden” was sung last week, staged cn1 
in costume, for the first time in New York, at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium concerts, by Louise MacMahon, so- 
prano; Mary P. Mitchell, alto; Orlo Bangs, tenor, and R. 
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Norman Joliffe, baritone. Sadie Davidson, pianist; Gor- 
don Kahn, violinist, and Alexander Russell, organ, com- 
pleted the musical forces. Of the singers, Mr. Bangs made 
a special hit, all his recitatives and airs having in them 
superior intelligence, resonant voice, expression and distinct 
enunciation of text. He is a pupil at the Mehan studios. 


Benjamin Lambord continues as conductor of the choral 
society bearing his name which did such good work last s a- 
son; it has been renamed “The Modern Music Society of 
New York,” with offices at 47 West Forty-second street. 
For any information address C. Saerchinger, secretary. 


Samuel A. Baldwin's three hundred and twenty-second 
organ recital takes place today, Wednesday, at City Col- 
lege (137th street subway station), at 4 o'clock, with a 
program of works by Bach, Lemare, Debussy, Von Weber, 
and two works by the Americans, Everett E. Truette and 
Frederick Maxson 

neRe 

M. Mauro-Cottone, the Italian-American concert and 
church organist, organist of the Spanish Catholic Church, 
Washington Heights, has returned a month ago from 
Paris, where he spent his vacation. He expects to play 
the Bossi organ concerto with orchestra with a New York 
organization this season. 


Amy Titus-Worthington, the pianist and composer, has 
booked her delightful entertainment with several clubs and 
societies of New York and Washington. An expert dancer 
and singer are utilized to complete the affair. Mary Lan- 
sing, the contralto, will take part. 


Helene Barfenwerffer (Mrs. McGrath) and Dr. Mc- 
Grath returned October 1 from a stay of three months in 


Europe. Her pupils’ musicale of last April, at which she 
also sang, was a very successful event. More will be heard 
of her work during the impending season. 


Mary Hissem de Moss is to be the soloist of the Feb- 
ruary 19 concert of the Harmonic Club Company of Cleve- 
land, of which J. Powell Jones is the director. 


Henrietta A. Cammeyer, the pianist and teacher, has 
issued her annual circular announcing her two studios, at 
142 East Fortieth street. and at Steinway Hall, 1o9 East 
Fourteenth street. She was for eight years Dr. William 
Mason's assistant, also a pupil of MacDowell, and is thor- 
oughly conversant with the Leschetizky method. She 
keeps in touch with the most advanced ideas. 

nnre 


Lewis M. Hubbard, director of the Lachmund Conserva- 
tory of Music, 132 West Eighty-fifth street, announces that 
Elizabeth D. Mcllvane will be in charge of the residence 
for out of town pupils. She is recommended by President 
Patton, of Princeton Theological Seminary. She will 
chaperone young women students at the school desiring 
to attend the season of concert and grand opera. 


Charles Abercrombie, professor of artistic singing, is at 
his studio, 70g Carnegie Hall. He is known as the teacher 
of Ethel Jackson, Dorothy Morton, Bessie Blitz-Paxton, 
Signor Cantori, Rev. Bernard Steinberg, Dr. Franklin Law- 
son, Will C. Weedon, Alice Blossom, Marie Stori, Louise 
McCleety, Bessie Graham; and others. 


Eva Emmet Wycoff is settled in her new studio, 433 
West Fifty-sixth street, telephone 4604 Columbus, teaching, 
singing as substitute in church, ctc. 


Madame Bell-Ranske has issued invitations, through the 
members of the New Assembly, for the “housewarming” 
at the studio and rehearsing center, 66 East Fifty-eighth 
street, Sunday, October 12, 4 to 7 p.m. A select audience 
will soon be invited to hear Hugo’s new opera, “The Temple 
Dancer,” the libretto by Madame Bell-Ranske. The open 
ing of the New Assembly is to be November 6, and David 
Bispham is expected to be present. 


J. H. B. Joiner has lately joined the ranks of accompan- 
ists, and is meeting with success. At the concert of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, which occurred in Masonic 
Hall, New York, Friday evening, September 26, his sym- 
pathetic accompaniments were noted by an appreciative 
audience. 


Riheldaffer and Gailey Recital. 


Che first matinee musicale at the Mus‘n studios, 51 West 
Seventy-sixth street, New York, will occur next Sunday 
afternoon, October 12. Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, 
Mary Dennison Gailey, violinist, with Carl Bernthaler, con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, at the piano, will fur- 
nish the appended program: 





Piano and violin, Sonata, A major................ .. César Franck 
Mr. Bernthaler and Miss Gailey. 

Care Tema, TRS sin isc ck ccciee iss cpccivcdwcss cecassabees Verdi 
Mrs. Riheldaffer. 

eee, TP SE fin Kc adene Caper dad disseatannben Chopin- Wilhelm) 

Orientale wan ‘ cco secescnncestaceseGee Gam 

DA PN evceninctecassget Shue Geveeéstke cen Reaches Tirindelli 

WN vec h bteabGiviebucanicces Fou gewhan debe Tartini-Kreisler 

Miss Gailey. 

DOP TAD an hesicciepdenwwhiseesdsrthex epliien vince ecbadeuaa Liszt 

Die Meinacht HOS chad KGbORA 4 cn tedeeuas Oa eRe an Brahms 

At Night on the Terrace High (Bberhart).................. Genet 

The Geranium Bloom (Eberhart).............6.00cccceees Cadman 

The Groves of Shiraz (Eberhart)... .........00ccccaccevees Cadman 

Love, Fly on Rosy Pinions (Il Trowatore)..............0e00. Verdi 
Mrs. Riheldaffer. 

Concert, D major (first mowement)................... Tschaikowsky 


Miss Gailey. 





Klibansky Pupils in Opera. 





Robert Perkins’ success as Telramund in the Darmstadt 
Royal Theater early in September, attested by a series of 
highly flattering press notices in local papers, brings forth 
the information that he studied two years with Sergei 
Klibansky in New York; it was his able instruction which 
developed Perkins’ voice, so that he reached such per- 
fection that he was able to enter on an operatic career 
in Europe at once. Other Klibansky pupils now making 
their mark in operatic circles in Europe are Tila Jansen, 
of the Hamburg City Theater, and Walter Jankuhn, of 
the Hamburg Operetta. Mr. Klibansky is spending the 
week end at Bridgeport, where he sings tonight at a 
musicale given by Mrs, C. A. Hamilton. 
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MR. SIMPSON 
RETURNS TO LEIPSIC. 


Musical Courier Representative En Route from 
United States, Witnesses Thrilling “Carmen” 
Performance at Brussels—Leipsic Re- 
vival of “Tosca”—Many Cham- 
ber Music Concerts. 


Leipsic, September 25, 1913. 

While returning to duty after four months’ vacation 
spent in the Illinois and Nebraska wilds, the Musica. 
Covurter’s Leipsic correspondent stopped off at Antwerp 
and Brussels to visit the galleries, and incidentally hap- 
pened upon a thrilling performance of “Carmen,” at the 
Brussels Monnaie. The Carmen role, wonderfully given by 
Madame Symiane, was supported in like intensity by the 
Don Jose of M. Girod. The Micaela of Madame D’Avanzi 
and Escamillo of M. Ponzio were some degrees behind in 
voice and talent, though still representing very good art 
The evening’s bill of the opera gave the names of all the 
singers but did not mention the conductor. Judging by the 
lifeless orchestra in the overture and the lifeless and 
ragged ensemble throughout the first act, everybody was 
bashful about speaking the conductor's name. The audi- 
ence paid no attention to the overture but kept on talking 
as if the opera were “un grand salon pour la conversation, 
as one might say in Bear Creek Township French. Ger- 
mans might have thought they had drifted into a smooth 
running “Kaffee Klatsch” minus the coffee. Nevertheless, 
the principals and the chorus became miraculously en 
thused in the second act and the performance was then 
very exact and very intense until the close. Entirely aside 
from Madame Symiane’s beautiful voice and truly dra 
matic nature, her giving of Carmen was of a most enjoy 
able type of consistent and characterful playing. For some 
reason, possibly because too early in the season, the at 
tendance was very poor, but the enthusiasm at the close 
left nothing to be desired 

nae 

The promising and shocking young composer, Dr. Rich 

ard Strauss, author of “Salome” and “Elektra,”’ has had the 


honor to be the author of the first concert number played in 
the new Leipsic season. The Russian cellist Gdal Salessky 
and Leipsic pianist Otto Weinreich began their Feurich Hall 
recital of September 20 with the Strauss F major sonata. 
The closing solo group was in memory of the eminent 
cello virtuoso and composer David Popper, who died 
August 7. Salessky played Popper's Hungarian rhapsody, 
‘Elegie” and “Papillon.”’ These pieces were not only in 
the real manner of the cello music, they combined a great 
dea! of earnest melodic warmth, with an occasional in 
teresting figure for the instrument. The Leipsic recital 
also included the Saint-Saéns concerto, and selections by 
Fibich-Salessky, Cui and Glazounow. Weinreich played a 
manuscript prelude and fugue by Hermann Kogler, a work 
of fair musical quality. Salessky and Weinreich gave the 
Strauss sonata in great breadth and clear lines, so that the 
work is not likely to seem better music than on this occa 
sion. The cellist has since returned to St. Petersburg. He 
had been for four or five years under Julius Klengel at 
Leipsic conservatory 
nner, 

At the Leipsic revival of “Tosca” on September 20, a 

splendid performance was achieved by Aline Sanden in 


the title role, and Jacques Urlus as Cavaradossi, the or 
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chestra and ensemble under Otto Lohse. Both of these CENTURY CONCERTS BEGIN 
singing principals were extraordinarily disposed vocally ate 
and dramatically. They were well supported by Kling 

hammar, Kunze, Zoller, Herveling and Possony The First Sunday Night Concert of the Century 
public applauded warmly at the very first act, and came Opera Company Largely Attended— Great 


into a great fury of enthusiasm at the close of the opera. + 3° 
Artistic and Popular Success. 
nnre caiguite 
Alfred Kaiser’s poor opera, “Theodor Kérner,” is being tober 5 saw the first Sunday night concert 
given accasional performance here on account of the his York Century Opera Company and inaugurated wha 
torical and patriotic qualities of the text. Otherwise the ises to be a series of artistic offerings of the } 
musical score is a great mess of well orchestrated, common The program, which was partly popular and | 
place music occasionally falling into real, conventional <eemed to be entirely I 
operetta spirit. In the last act the composer has had the  fijjed the vast auditoriu 
bad taste to keep referring to the third class operetta 


melody with which he closed the act preceding. It all con 


which won many encore 
were selected from amo the f the ( tury (pera 
stitutes a bitter dose to persons who may have gone to the 


Company Conductor ndrei opened th ogram with 
theater expecting to hear real opera. The text has to d a splendid rendition of r’s “Oberon” overture, and, 
with the dramatist, Theodor Kérner, who died as a pat: later in the evening, directed with no less inspired vigor 
in the war of 1812-13. the “Tannhauser” overture, one movement of Beethoven's 


RRR 


seventh symphony, a1 ilbert’s new “Overture on Negro 
rhe concert announcements for the season show a pr Themes he manag of the Century Opera are to be 
fusion of chamber music concerts Among these are an most highly 


October concert by thi Flonzaley Quartet, which plays for the 


the first time in Leipsic the Arnold Schdnberg string quar 


commend i placiu n the program of 
first concert of t asot ‘ by a rising American 
mposer 
tet, op. 7. A new organization is the Wiirzburger Quart , , , ' 
P 7 Bam zigtiege Ber \Juart Among the soloist ' ssrs. Kreidler, Bergman 
led by the violinist, Walter Schulze-Prisca, a native ’ ‘ iM , 7 , 
: . as A\ingston, and Misses Howard, Ewell, Mason and Her 
Chicago, who has been at the head of the violin work of the , ' , , " 
, her The great successes of the evening went to Bergman 
Wurzburg Conservatory for some years. The organization . ’ led 
: who sang an aria from “Tosca” and was accorded a tre 
plays Beethoven, Brahms and the Weirgartner D minor ' ‘ j i j 
: : mendous ovation, the audience being evidently delighted 
The five concerts by the Bohemian Quartet include assist T ' , 
| Tilly K : ~ led as well by the beauty 
ance of tlly oenen and the anis hur Schnabel 
es ) i pianists Arthur Schnalx f his interpretation; and to Miss 
Tina Lerner, Frederic Lamond and Carl Friedber wT " 
= aria, also from “Tosca,” and won a 
Though Miss Lerner has played recitals here, this will b A ' ' ' 
7. mong the other numbers 
her first Leipsic appearance in chamber music The St , 
gram were the 


‘ by Mr. Kreidlet 
Mr. Kreidlet 
Evken), by Miss 
, " 


trent 


Petersburg quartet will give three evenings, with 1 
assistance of the singer Tilly Cahnbley and pianists Frit 
von Bose, Else Gipser and Otto Moeckel. A Slavonic pri 
gram will include Smetana’s quartet, “Aus meinem Leben 
he Tschaikowsky piano trio and the Taneieff A ma 
quartet, op. 13. 
nne 

St. Petersburg papers are reporting the informal obser 
vation of Ed. Napravnik’s fifty years’ service at the Marien 
Theater. The opera set for the jubilee evening, September 
23, was Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame.” Napravnik’s own 


“Dubrowsky” is often given in Petersburg and throughout 


Russia. EvuGeng SIMPSON Reinald Werrenrath’s New York Recital. 


HANSON ENGAGES ARTISTS. pl oon pees aaa a 


a Hall, Thursday 





Well Known Concert Manager Makes Announcement ffer severa 
from Europe—Arranging to Bring Zeppelin Airship. 


Cable advices from London state that “M. H. Hanson 
the American concert manager, who has been in Europe for 
some months, is arranging to take one of the new Zeppelin 
airships to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 

‘Mr. Hanson announces that he will take the famous 
pianist Busoni to America in the fall of 1914 to appear with 
Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist. Busoni will play only 160 Tremont Street . 
three months owing to his duties as director of the Bologna 8-10-12 East 34th Street 
Conservatory 


“Mr. Hanson has also signed Willy Burmester, the em SO GS S G 
inent German violinist, for 100 concerts in the s y ’ N OF THE ERA LIO 
1914. Burmester will educate the daughters of Text by HELEN F. BANTOCK 
Music by GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


ican and intends to reside in New York for sever 


Burmester has been honored by the Emperor with th $ 
, ° . , Price, $1.25 stpaid 
of Privy Court Counselor, usually only given to diplomats wg 


“Other artists on Mr. Hanson's list are: Mrs. Frank Ki | The sensuous charm of th songs. their melo 
Clark, known in America as Maud Oakley. and Nor ts F once alluring and no. ' ve a keen 
pleasure to musical f » composer's splen 
did musicianship has « ad his ») make 
splendid union of Oriental ideas and Occidental 
Verlet, a coloratura soprano of the Theater de la Monn: treatment 


Alexander, both well known in the Paris and Berlin 


world, where they have been for the last few vear 





at Brussels; Ottilie Metzger, who went to America a year f The publi 
ago for an engagement with the New York Philharmon ous dress 
and will appear with Madame Rappold-Berger and Fran These song 


Egenieff, the baritone.’ 


August Enna has just finished a new opera 
a novel of Alexandre Dumas, which will have 


7 —— SS BOS TONIINEW YORK RS 
at the Theater Royal, Copenhagen. 











Mme. de BERG-LOFGREN | a< 7s Eacten Course / GUSTAV STRUBE |ETHELYNDE SMITH 


im technic and in theory. Faeites Piane. 


Teaober of Volee “Garcia Method.” Recital, Gratorle end Opere forte School, Carl Fasten, Director. $0 CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST OPRANO 
Address 70 Westiand Avense. Bostes Tei. 308 Beet Bay Heetiegtos Avense. Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore | 455 eisalan Ave. Portian4, Me. 
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GERVILLE-REACHE tatrats 


Covent Garden, Chicago-Philadeiphia, Boston and Montreal Opere Co's. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 
ARTHUR HACKETT tem 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


bonAnios GR TIME SON sets issn 


VIOLINIST 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 
Exclusive Mensgement Ceswuses F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway 3 $ New York 




















MEZZO. nnguang 


ORATORIO. RECITAL 


Exclusive Management, 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, _ 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADA SODER-HUECK 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO «-- VOICE COACH. ot, ae hy Repertoire 
Specialty GERMAN —_ ao 
pak 5 -, York 


M etropolitan Opera House 
AMERICAN 


JOHN THOMPSON fins: 


TOURING EUROPE, SEASON 1913-1914 


mes LEGINSKA 


"She might justly be termed a female Rosenthal."’ 
610 Carnegie Hall, New York City. Tel. 1350 Columbus Instructor 


FREDERIG A. METS 


PIANIST AND 


Representative of enti be Sh. 


Studio, 864 Carnegie Hall 


LESLEY MARTIN, pecans 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cors 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward rude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, Joha 
hiendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchett* and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 














New York 














A NAME TO CONJURE WITH ! 


THIBAUD 


A Violinist Whom France Declares 
to Be Without an Equal 


It is ten years since THIBAUD 
first startled America with his 
remarkable playing. His re- 
turn will be an event of first 
importance, 


For Terms and Dates 
Address 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Exclusively. 


Alice Nielsen 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


At Covent Garden, London 


SEASON 1913-14 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Personal Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK 
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OSCAR SAENGER —eacher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Conried Grand 
Opera Ca: Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; 
Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lila 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
n Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
1) Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Austin Hughes, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Louis Kreidler, baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co.; Helen Warrum, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Agnes 
terry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Henri Scott, basso, Chicage 
ra Co Allen Hinckley, basso, Chicago Opera Co.; Mabel Sie 
soprane, Hammerstein Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Hammerstein Opera Co.; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Century 
Opera Co.; Dr. Hugh Schussler, basso, Century Opera Co.; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Albert Wiederhold, Bass 
baritone: Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera; Mme. Sara 
jerson, soprano, Grand Opera; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
and Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, basso, Grand Opera; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie Bow- 
man-Eatey, contralto; Mae Jennings, mezzo-soprano; Louis 
contralto; 
baritone. 


eson ontralto 














Joan Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans. 
EAST Giet STREET, PEW YeRE 


TELEPHONE O87 LENOI. STUDIO: 6 





GERTRUDE V. O’HANLON’S WESTERN TRIP. 


Chicago Concert Manager Books Her Artists in Many 
Cities. 

Gertrude V. O’Hanlon, the well-known manager, is back 
in Chicago from a trip to the Pacific Coast; she made 
arrangements for concerts to be given by her artists at 
the following places: 

Peru, Neb.; Atchison, Newton, 
Topeka, Kan.; Des Moines, Ila.; Wayne, 


Hanna Butler, soprano: 
Hutchinson and 





Photo by Moffett Studio, Chicago, I. 
GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON. 


Neb.; Sioux Falls, 
Deadwood, S. cm: 
City, Ore.; Helena, Great Falls, 
ingston and Billings, Mont.; Bismarck, Jamestown and 
Devil's Lake,-«N. D.; Moorhead, Crookston, 
Falls, Little Falls and Litchfield, Minn.; 
Oshkosh and Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The Beethoven Trio is now on a Western tour and 
will give concerts in the following cities: Litchfield and 
St. Cloud, Dickinson, N. D.; Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Billings, Missoula and Bozeman, Mont.; Bismarck, James- 
Crookston, Fergus Falls, Brain- 
Minn. 


Watertown, 
Laramie and Sheridan, 


Huron, Rapid City and 
Wyo.; Baker 
Missoula, tozeman, Liv- 
Fergus 
Dubuque, Ia.; 


Minn. ; 


town and Fargo, N. D.; 
ard, Faribault and Minneapolis, 

\lbert Lindquest, tenor: St. Pau! and 
Minn.; Peru, Neb.; Atchison, Hutchinson, 
Topeka, Kan.; Wayne, Neb.; Sioux Falls, 
Huron, Rapid City and Deadwood, S. D.; Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Bozeman, Helena, Missoula, Great 
Falls and Lewistown, Mont.; Bismarck, Jamestown and 
Devil's Lake, N. D.; Moorhead, Crookston, Fergus Falls, 
Little Falls and Litchfield, Minn.; Oshkosh and Fond du 
Lac, Wis 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto: St. Paul, Minn.; New 
Rockford, N. D.; Owatonna, Minn.; Wayne, Neb.; Bara- 


Minneapolis, 
Newton and 
Watertown, 


Billings, Livingstone, 



























boo, Wis.; Peru, Neb.; Atchison, Newton, Hutchinson 
and Topeka, Kan.; Chicago, Ill; Sioux Falls, Watertown, 
Huron, Rapid City and Dasionnd S. D.; Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Baker City, Ore.; Missoula, Helena, Great Falls, Boze- 
man, Livingstone and Billings, Mont.; Bismarck, James- 
town and Devil’s Lake, N. D.; Moorhead, Crookston, Fer- 
gus Falls, Little Falls, Litchfield, Minn.; Oshkosh and 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist: Fergus Falls, Minn.; 
Sioux Falls, Huron and Deadwood, S. D. with Alice 


Nielsen; Oshkosh, Wis., with Alice Nielsen; Fond du 
Lac, Wis.: Sheridan, Wyo., with Alice Nielsen; Billings, 


Livingston, Bozeman and Great Falls, Mont., 
Nielsen; Helena, Mont.; Bismarck, N. D., with Alice Niel- 
sen; Mandan, N. D.; Crookston, Brainard and Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Laramie, Wyo.; Baker City, Ore.; in joint 
recital with Cornelius Van Vliet in Helena, Great Falls, 
Livingston, Bozeman and Billings, Mont.; Northfield, 
Minn. 

Albert Borroff, basso: St. Paul, Owatonna, Little Falls, 
Crookston, Minn.; Wayne, Neb.; Kearney, Neb.; Lara- 
mie, Sheridan, Wyo.; Huron, S. D.; Billings, Livingston, 
Helena, Great Falls and Missoula, Mont.; Baker City, 
Ore.; Pocatello, Idaho; Dillon, Butte, Mont.; York, Neb. 

Miss O'Hanlon booked ten dates for Alice Nielsen in the 
West through the courtesy of Charles L. Wagner. 


The Power Behind the Throne. 


Those who have attended the performances of “Sweet- 
hearts” have been surprised at the remarkable improve- 
ment in the singing of Christie McDonald. Last year Miss 
McDonald's voice was apparently not at its best owing to 
the fact that she was probably using it incorrectly. Real- 
izing this, she placed herself under the guidance of Byford 
Ryan, the well known New York voice specialist, who 
soon eradicated the fault, and won from her most sincere 
thanks. 

Another of Mr. Ryan’s successful operatic stars is Ann 
Swinburne, who will soon appear in a new opera entitled, 
“The Madcap Duchess.” Last season Miss Swinburne was 
leading soprano in the “Count of Luxembourg” company. 
Still another Ryan pupil, who is winning honors, is Ivy 
Scott, who last week appeared as Antonio and Guilietta 
in the “Tales of Hoffman,” at the Century Opera House, 
New York. 





Mile. Dufau and Her Squirrel. 





Jenny Dufau, soprano, will give a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, October 19. Mlle. 
Dufau will appear in a series of concerts this season in 
New York and Chicago and has only signed to sing a few 
times with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. The 
operas she will be heard in this season with that organi- 
zation will be “The Barber of Seville,” with Titta Ruffo; 
“Mignon,” “Lucia,” “Cendrillon,” in English, and the 
‘Tales of Hoffman.” 

The accompanying unique snapshots represent Mlle. Du- 
fau and “Prinz,” her pet squirrel. She found it about a 
month ago under a tree in Highland Park. Mlle. Dufau 
says that the squirrel’s favorite place is at the piano, and 
when she wants to study seriously, she is compelled to 
put the animal in another room. As she expresses it, 
“When he sees my fingers moving over the keys, he jumps 
up and wants to play.” 


JENNY DUFAU AND HER MUSICAL SQUIRREL. 
Prine’s heart is divided between the attrac- 


Prinz, attracted by the charms of song, 


approaches the artist. tion of 


Prinz criticizing. 


harmony and the paper bag of 


peanuts in the corner. 





with Alice © 
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Katharine Goodson on Holiday. 


The accompanying picture of Katharine Goodson was 
taken at the beautiful little fountain on the Rugen, near 


KATHARINE GOODSON AT THE FOUNTAIN, 


Interlaken, and shows the noted pianist enjoying herself 
during her vacation 


Opening of Newkirk Studio. 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk took possession of her studio 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on October 1, with a large 
class of pupils from widely separated States, and among 
them several prominent singers Madame Newkirk will 
teach in New York on Wednesdays and Saturdays, the 
balance of the week devoted to outside classes, at Nor 
walk and adjacent cities. Clara Marie Jaeger, who has 
studied with Madame Newkirk for the past seven years, 
sailed for Paris last week for further study with Jean 
de Reszke. This talented young lady was to have given 


Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


her annual recital in Aeolian: Hall, November 4, which 
necessarily has been cance ied, as Madame Newkirk ad- 
vised her to sail at the earliest possible date 

Alice Esther Smith, another talented student, has been 
studying with Madame Newkirk since she was sixteen, has 
filled many successful concert engagements and holds a 
position in a prominent church. She appeared afternoon 
and evening during the recent festival week of music at 
Aeolian Hall, and attracted much attention by her excel- 
lent singing. It is Madame Newkirk’s intention to give a 
series of musicales this winter in her New York studio, 
which will afford an opportunity to observe the results 
of her work in a more intimate manner than is provided 
at the annual recital. 


Revivals of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “William 
Tell” and “La Dame Blanche” are to be given at Cologne 
this winter. 


RIHELDAFFER and GAILE Recitals wn Eng 
SLEZA 


(SOPRANO) (VIOLINIST 
DRAMATIC TENOR 
IN AMERICA DECEMBER, 1913, TO APRIL, 1914 

0 Monegement : HAENSEL & kK... i 
Bl SPHA ———" 
GEORGE ER AX TWEE INT [ens, “290 Grand opera Co. 

Management: Haensel & Jones West of ——- 
Aeolian Hall, New York Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 
THEO.——————Tenor 
V A Fras Vv Oo Sot xXx Teaches This Summer 
Studios: 21 West 38th Street, - New York 
3701 Murray Hill. 
BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSIGAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


PauLco GRUPPE 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
835 Flournoy St, Chicage, Ill. 
“One oi the VWorld’s Few Great ’Cellists’”’ 
SEASON 1913-1914 Sole Representative: A. L. HUNTER Tilden Bidg., 105 West 40th St., New York 


-From September 15th to May 15th 


Regular Course in me ART OF SINGING FOR CONCERT AND GRAND OPERA 
under the personal Instruction of the Maestro 


A. CARBONE 


Late Leading Singer (for twelve seasons) With the Metropolitas Grand Opera Co. at bis up-to-date New Studie at 
AEOLIAN HALL, WEST 42nd STREET, 83 83 33 NEW YORK CITy 
Thirty years’ experiesce. Endorsed by the most Celebrated Artists. Advanced pupils accepted to be prepared with Repertory, Acting, etc., for the stage 


HAROLD BAUER 


Many authorities consider 
So far 
































has few equals. 
him the Greatest Pianist of the day. 
as the devotion and loyalty of his following go, 
he is easily in a class by himself, not only in 

Europe but in America, to which he returns 


for his seventh tour, under the management of 


LOUDON CHARLTON : - - CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


RE-OPENING 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN 
SCHOOL 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th 


Dr. William C, Carl will return 
from Europe and can be con- 
sulted after Sept. 24. 




















Send for new Catalogue 


44 WEST 12th STREET NEW YORK 
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LUDWIG SCHMIDT aus VIOLINIST 


Mana aaa R. E. JOHNSTON 
14514 , Santoay ~ s = New York City 


ROBYN cee: 
se BLACKMORE it 


ADDRESS: ROOM 610 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


ALIGE HUTGHINS BAKER 
PIANIST INSTRUCTION 


Exponent of the Leschetizky School, Vienna. After Oct. ist,. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 63 West 50th St., New York City. 


TEN O R 
Soloist Worcester Festival 
0. J, EHRCOTT, 
ER 156 Fifth Ave., Per 


Persona! Address: 61 Hamilten Place. New York sonal Representative 


FRANCIS ROGERS ~*~ 
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R ecital, “Oratorio. Concert 


EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 


suzrwoon WIE VV KIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special! attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Acolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Miss Daisy GREEN soca tcepna 


Ensemble Accompanying 


Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Monagement: Mr. Mare Lagen, 600 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


Agi: E N oO R 
AKRON - 
Management, (The Weltecha” Musical Bureau 
MME, 


ns OLITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


Avallable tor Concerts, Oratorios and Musicales. 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1913-14 
Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louts le Grand Paris 
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SECOND VISIT 
JULIA 


CULP 


Begins January Ist, 1914 


COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano 


Exclusive Direction: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1435 Broadway, New York 


KNABE PIANO 














SOUSA WOULD MAKE A 
FINE TRAFFIC OFFICER. 


Shows It in Graceful Control of Musical Motion—And He 
Never Gets Excited. 


[From the Indianapolis, Ind., News.] 

John Philip Sousa, with his band, made two audiences 
happy at the Murat Theater yesterday afternoon and night 
and looked happy himself. There is a neat and natty 
perfection about what he does that extends to his own 
personal appearance and the appearance of his musicians, 
for the whole organization has an alert, intelligent and 
well groomed look. Mr. Sousa has been entertaining us 
for lo, these many years, and has thoroughly established 
a feeling of intimate cordiality between himself and his 
Yet ripping, rollicking, joyous and humorous 
as much of his music is, he never departs from gentle- 
manliness and gracefulness, nor degenerates into mere 
riot. All the excitement is under complete control and 
never for an instant is there the slightest trace of frenzy, 
irritation or doubt. 

What a splendid corner traffic officer Sousa would make! 
Just the slightest little underhand jerk of his baton brings 
out a reverberating crash from the bass instruments. 
That would start the heavy trucks and the street cars. 
wave brings in the clarinets and other 
more timid instruments, That would be very encourag- 
ing to the ladies to cross. That gentle, contented, swaying 
back and forth of the arms would keep things running a 
long time, under ordinary conditions. The occasional 
raising of the white gloved hand and delicate closing of 
the fingers as if he were sprinkling a bit of salt on a par- 
ticularly delicious note would gratify any passing personal 
friends and still leave him perfectly free to keep his mind 
on the mass of other people and vehicles and send them 


audiences. 


Then a graceful 


moving and sweeping along as he sends the music. It 
would be impossible to think of him as getting rattled by 
the greatest conglomeration of unexpected motion any 
more than by the most outlandish ragtime mixture which 
he now turns into brilliant concert cloth. 

And, by the way, there is something so finely suggestive 
in the unexcited motions of Mr. Sousa that, when one saw 
him raise his arms and draw his hands apart as the band 
began to play “Snooky Ookums,” one could practically 
hear the tearing of a very large rag. And then, although 
he did not move an inch from where he stood, his graceful 
gliding movements as the band played his “Gliding Girl,” 
slight as they were, gave one a sense of sweeping about 
deliciously in a big ballroom. 

That Mr. Sousa is not so young as he once was is shown 
by increase of white hairs in his well trimmed beard as 
he faces the audience to bow and the increased size of 
the bald spot which he turned toward the audience the 
greater part of the time. But his spirit is fresh and un- 
changed. And there was freshness and crispness even 
in the rendering of the Sousa marches, which everybody 
has been hearing for many years, but which the audience 
was glad to have played as encores after the newer things. 





New Opera Has Amateur Performance. 


\ one act opera entitled “Romilda,” the work of a young 
Italian resident of New York City, Salvatore Cardillo by 
name, had an experimental performance before a large 
and enthusiastic audience in the Carnegie Lyceum on 
Saturday evening, October 4. 

If there were defects, the audience overlooked them 
and at the end of the sketch showed its approval with 
much applause. There were numerous curtain calls in 
which all connected with the production had a share. 

The libretto was taken from a Spanish love story by 
\rio Flamma which deals with the tragic fate of two 
The music was charming in spots and 
It was slightly reminiscent of 
various Italian writers, particularly Puccini, but at least 
there was enough originality to make it interesting. Those 
taking part in the performance were Emilia Leovalli who 
had the title role, Pompeo Tomasini and Michelangelo 


youthful lovers. 


as a whole melodious. 


Rossini; Arturo Pappalardo conducted. 





Cecile Ayres for or University Course. 


Cecile Ayres, the young American pianist who has met 
with considerable recognition since returning from Eu- 
rope, where she completed her studies, two years ago, has 
been engaged to give a recital at the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, Thursday evening, February 26, ror4. 
Miss Ayres is also to appear as soloist before the Girls’ 
Musical Club, of Houston, Tex., on November 10, 





Lesley Martin Artist-Pupils. 

Lesley Martin, erstwhile musical critic of prominent 
San Francisco daily and weekly papers, whose reviews of 
current music events in the nineties caused a stir there, 
now resident in New York as teacher of many stars prom- 


inent on the stage, has enrolled as students singers who 
have achieved a reputation, but who rightly keep up study 
of tone production, coaching in style, etc. 
are as follows: Mischaska Leon, tenor, engaged by the 
Montreal Opera Company, who is taking daily lessons; 
three artist pupils engaged in the Boston Opera Concert 
Company, viz., Gertrude Hutcheson, coloratura soprano, 
Umberto Sacchetti, tenor (formerly principal in the “Girl 
of the Golden West”), and Romeo Malpica, baritone, now 
touring New England. The management of this com- 
pany gives Lesley Martin the ensemble rehearsal of all 
its artists as well. Gabriella Chapin, coloratura soprano, 
and Evelyn Hayes (a niece of former President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes), are both taking daily lessons, the latter 
appearing in vaudeville. 

How many metropolitan teachers can point to a record 
of pupils holding prominent engagements? 





NOTED ARTISTS FOR OBERLIN. 


Ohio’s Well Known Musical Conservatory Will Present 
Attractive Concerts This S Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis Orchestras Also to Be Heard. 








Prominent artists are to appear at the Oberlin (Ohio) 
Conservatory of Music this year, The following shows 
the exact dates: 

* November 17, Josef Hofmann, piano recital. 

December 2, Oscar Seagle, the celebrated American 
baritone, in a vocal recital. 

December 13, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski conductor, symphony concert, with assisting 
piano soloist to be named later. 

January 14, Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder 
recital. 

February 17, Jacques Thibaud, the celebrated French 
violinist, in recital. 

March 7, the Minneapolis Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, symphony concert. 

During the spring term Harold Bauer will give a piano 
recital. Both Mr. Bauer and Mr. Hofmann visit Oberlin 
each time they tour this country. 

Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, is to appear in recital 
in April. 

As a climax to the musical season in Oberlin, the May 
Festival will be given during the second week in May. 
The Oberlin Musical Union, under the direction of 
George Whitfield Andrews, will sing the “Odysseus,” by 
3ruch, and a new work by Pierné, “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” assisted by famous soloists and accompanied by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


singer, in 





They See the Light. 
[From the Musical Monitor and World.] 

Hang it all, there must be some truth amid so much 
smoke. Everywhere the poor American composer is the 
butt end of all the poverty jokes. Caricatures in a recent 
issue of the Musicat Courter, where various summer ac- 
tivities were suggested to while away the dull season in 
the musical colony, show how the pedal technic of the or- 
ganist brought him into appropriate use for operating 
the treadmill, the operatic impresario and his troubles 
with his “catty” song birds suggests at once the animal 
trainer, but the poor composer suggests only hunger, and 
so he is recommended for entry in the pie eating contest, 
not even for the prize, but for the sake of the mere food 
in the pie—a doubtful food value at best. Bring on that 
ten thousand! 





Kathleen Parlow Due in November. 





Kathleen Parlow, the renowned violinist who is to make 
her third American tour this season, will sail from South- 
ampton, November 2, on the steamship Prinz Friedrich 
Wilhelm, which is due in New York November 10. Miss 
Parlow has proved such a great favorite on her former 
visits that the interest in her playing is keen, and she will 
be a staunch attraction in the concert field this year. 





At the Van Yorx Studios. 


William Lyndon Wright, baritone, has been engaged 
to assist Maximillian Pilzer, violinist, at Freehold, N. J., 
October 21 and at Wilkes Barre, Pa., October 31. Lena 
Bayes Hayes, contralto, has been engaged to take charge 
of the vocal department of Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 
Pa. Edna Parry, alto, has just closed a forty weeks con- 
tract for a tour in the East and Middle West. 





Another Engagement for Margarete Matzenauer. 


Margarete Matzenauer, prima donna contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has been engaged as the 
star attraction for the Senior Lecture Course of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Her concert will be given Thursday 
evening, April 16. 


Some of these 
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SOME OLD TIME MUSICIANS. 


An intevesting Letter to the Springfield Mass., Republican— 
“China” and Its Comp ician Corrects an 
Error by Edgar Stillman Kelley. 





To the Editor of the Republican: 

The writer was an interested, yes a delighted, listener 
when Edgar Stillman Kelley conducted the first perform 
»f his “New England Symphony” at the great Norfolk 
This work fully merits and is sure of 


ance 
festival last June 
being heard many times in the future, for it is a con 
spicuously interesting contribution to American music. 
Reading in the Republican this morning what Mr. Kelley 
had said in Boston about his work, it was noticeable that 
he still clings to the little bunch of errors drawn from 
loose sources, that appeared in the printed program, or de- 
scription, of his work at the time of its performance. 

The mottoes placed at the head of the different move 
ments Mr. Kelley has taken for what he, and many others, 
have called “The Log of the Mayflower.” Now the “log” 
of a ship, is, correctly speaking a flat piece of wood at 
tached to the end of a long rope on a reel, and is used to 
determine the speed of the vessel. The log book is a jour- 
nal, in which is recorded every day the figures of the log, 
and other daily incidents. This book, it is true, is fre 
quently called by sailors, “the log,” but giving a title to a 
book it is not likely that any but the correct word would 
If this were the log of the Mayflower, why should 
such an entry as “Warm and fair weather; the birds sang 
in the woods most pleasantly,” be entered in it? And it 


be used. 


must be remembered, too, that the ship arrived in Decem 
ber. The true title of the book is the “History of Plimouth 
Plantation,” and extends to the year 1647. 

In the third movement cf the symphony Mr. Kelley 
makes use of Timothy Swan's oldtime “China,” and plays 
upon it so ingeniously and effectively that a musician in 
the audience facetiously called it “decorated china.” Here, 
too, Mr. Kelley has permitted errors to creep into his 
statement that may be worth correcting, especially in this 
particular part of the country. He says Timothy Swan 
was born in Suffield in 1757. The published vital statistics 
of the city of Worcester show that he was born in that 
city, July 23, 1758, the son of William and Lavina Swan, 
the third of a family of seven. On the death of his father, 
when he was seventeen years old, he and his mother re 
moved to Northfield, and he there learned the hatter’s trade 
At the age of twenty-four he went to Suffield, Conn., where 
he remained twenty-five years. He married a daughter of 
Rev. Ebenezer Gay, of Suffield, and had by her fourteen 
children, four dying when very young. On leaving Suffield 
Swan returned with his family to Northfield, and the house 
in which they lived was purchased by Rev. Ebenezer Gay 
and presented to his daughter. This house they occupied 
until Swan’s death in 1842, when it was sold. 

The major part of Swan’s music was written in Suffield, 
although he had tried his hand at composition before com- 
ing there. It is said that his first real impulse for. music 
was awakened when attending a singing school in Groton, 
and there became familiar with the music of William Bill- 
ings. In 1774 he entered the army as a fifer, but remained 
only one year. About 1800 Swan and Ely published a 
little book, called “The Songster’s Assistant,” Ely doing 
the engraving. This is one of the very earliest contribu 
tions to American secular music About half of it was 
composed by Swan. This was a Suffield publication, and 
the engraving was so finely done it would be interesting if 
somebody in Suffield could throw light on who this man 
Ely was, for his name does not appear in any published lists 
of American engravers 

From some old documents and letters that had long been 
in the possession of Timothy Swan Shedd, of Wethersfield, 
Conn., a grandson, a good deal of light is thrown on the 
everyday life of Timothy Swan. His music was so much 
admired at the time, that he was often urged to teach 
singing schools; but he had an inborn diffidence, and after 
a few attempts gave up the occupation. He was a man of 
some eccentricities; for example, after an unusually severe 
cold, contracted in his early years, he conceived the idea 
that he could never go without a head covering, and always 
wore his hat, or at times, indoors, a velvet skull cap, and this 
custom he adhered to until his death. He was particularly 
fond of poplars and lilacs, and planted so many about his 
house in Northfield that it was fairly embowered, and 
could hardly be seen from the street. 

Anecdotes have been told of his peculiarities, some of 
them, it must be said, rather cruel. It was said that he 
composed a piece of music while a child of his was dying; 
and that he first wrote “China” with his finger in the sand 
while recovering from a spree. The tributes of esteem 
and affection, from relatives and friends that are at hand, 
make such things hard of belief; and it is to be regretted 
that they ever found their way into print 

Swan was a great reader, sitting up till past midnight. 
and then lying late in the morning. This led his Northfield 
neighbors to say that he was “poor, proud and indolent.” 
He was something of a poct, and being an ardent admirer 


of Robert Burns, he often wrote verses in Scotch dialect. 






He was a poor business man, and realized but little from 
his music. Mr. Kelley truly says of “China”: “It is about 
as near to American folkmusic as anything we have; and 
in its unusual rhythmic, melodic and harmonic qualities, is 
worthy of a place beside the German Chorals.” It seems 
clear that had Swan lived in a later age, or had he in his 
own age been less handicapped by narrow environment, he 
would have left a name behind of much larger significanc 


Worcester, September 21 913 N. H. A 


“Come On In, the Water's Fine.” 


The accompanying snapshot shows that Cornelius Van 
Vliet, the well known Minneapolis cellist, is also an ex- 
Though the weather is now growing very 





pert swimmer. 














CORNELIUS VAN VLIET ENJOYING HIS DAILY SWIM 


cool for his favorite sport, Mr. Van Vhet nevertheless 
continues to take his daily plunge in Lake Minnetonka. 


Brothers in Bedlam. 





{From the Houston, Tex., Daily Post.] 

A short time back appeared in the Musicat Courter 
this 

“What with steel riveting on the new Lord & Taylor 
Building, across the street from the Musica Covurrer 
office, the remodeling of the Vantine Building only fifty 
feet away, the asphalting of Fifth avenue, and the fire 
men’s parade on Friday, last week was a peculiarly sooth- 
ing and peaceful one at this desk.” 

If the Courter man can find any comfort in the old 
adage, “Misery likes company,” from immediate personal 
experience we are able to assure them that “there are 
others.” However, we resignedly suffer personally our 
city’s “growing pains,” because we are always so loyally 
and patriotically pushing for our own people and our own 
place. 





Boston Symphony Engages Christine Miller. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has engaged Christine 
Miller, the popular contralto, as soloist for its concert at 
Worcester, Mass., Tuesday evening, February, to 

Miss Miller will appear this season on the concert cours 
of the Lawrence Conservatory of Music at Appleton, Wis 
of which Frederick Vance Evans is dean 


New Engagements for Horatio Connell. 





The Indianapolis Maennerchor has engaged Horatio 
Connell, the noted baritone, for its March concert Mr 
Connell is also to give a recital at St. Mary's College, 
Knoxville, in connection with his engagement with the Chi 


cago Apollo Club, in April 


Henry P. Schmitt Reopens Studio. 


As announced last weck, Henry P. Schmitt, formerly 
concert master of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
has reopened his studio at 203 West Eighty-first street, 
New York [he present outlook, it is said, points to a 
very busy season 


Northwest News. 


Six public rehearsals for the benefit and musical educa 
tion of the school children of Portland, Ore., will be given 


this season by the Portland Symphony Orchestra 





“They say cabarets aid digestion,” 
“They do. Because where there's a cabaret there's usual- 
ly less to eat.”—New York World. 


MARGARET HARRISON =2==*~° 


68 West S6th Street, New York 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
RESIDENCE STUDIG: 203 WEST Bist STREET. NEW TORE 
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CARL EDOUARDE 


e++e-CONDUCTOR.... 
121 West 42nd St.. New York 











Tel. 7629 River 


J CONTRALTO 

A re Musica! Bureaw 

N W. 34th St. 

E ea address: 

T 175 Claremont Avenue 
Tet. 5750 Morn. 


wt S AGGHETTI 


WITH BOSTON OPERA C 
reas bx oot Care Lesiey Martin 


Charles K U th zZ cies 


Address Care of ROBERT MAC LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue - - New York 


LE GAN(D<2:= 


GREAT iRIGH TENOR 


TAQAAS FARR tame 


Management, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 Wes! 23rd Street 


Adriann > ES AA Tel 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
Address: HABNSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 20 West 424 St., New York 
“Chickering Pianc”’ 


SSA ECT iuritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
A Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y 


DAVIDSON ‘oe 
(Godowsky Pupil) 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 67th Street New York 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 


CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


Available for Recitals in America aller Seyl. ist, 1913 
Adéress: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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Zoe Fulton, a Progressive Singer. 


The appended reviews culled from Newark, Ohio, papers, 


e a fitting estimate of what the young contralto, Zoe 

on, can do. They are based for the most part on a 

ery difficult and excellent program given by Miss Fulton, 

ley Speaks, baritone, and Carl Bernthaler, pianist and ac- 

I 

anist, in the Newark High School auditorium, Thurs- 
evening, September II, 1913 

k ely an American product, Miss Fulton, after studying in 

East { years with ] David Beale, and later with Dennis 

he grand opera field, later becoming prima donna 

f+ A rn force Her v e is of great volume, range 

] "“O Don Fatale of Ver und “Knowst Thou 

fror Mignor he was wonderfully effective. Carry- 





[pom oer i 











ZOE FULTON 


“Rienzi” wv wondert force and powe 
l hms, s and Tschaikowsky songs 
ind warmt . She deserves 
Newark (Ol ) Daily Advocate 
her rendition of the “Rienzi” aria 
wrect, with great volume 
I'schaikowsky song and the 
ile \ rderung in the Brahms “Der 
respor ne to the text with a full, 
I | 0 Don Fatale was her triumph, 


nd ‘*( en” aria Zoe Fulton is a 

y 5 te indefatigable She has gone 

li go much farther An American 

er teachers, on her energy 

] ¢ ow efforts s) has forged into thg 

being the contralto of the first Aborn 

WW ‘ xperi r orat work, she is now 
t eld, and wit her fine contralto voice 


Newark (Ohio) 


Francis Rogers on English Diction. 


Rogers, because American singers 
they often feel that they need 


‘ The baritone insists, however, 


fe to take one’s own ability for 
mes to the rendition of English songs 
Mr. Roger are justly famed for 
diction in singing, but they take 
ranted, except that their language is a 
listen to. Consequently they submit to 
and intelligent study of the whole subject, 
splendid exponents of clear and 
ct is lancgon So, also, to a less extent, 
G ‘ taliar English speaking singers 


rocession and sing their own lan 


a fasl n that many are convinced 
\ e language 
blic should refuse to be imposed 
ld realize that, when it cannot 
i s it, that it is the 


t tt that of the listener or the lan 
member that the old saying: ‘He 
sings well, has a converse—The singer 


who cannot sing his words intelligibly and beautifully does 
not know how to sing.’” 

Mr. Rogers has returned from Europe, where he spent 
his summer in travel. He will continue to concertize under 
the management of Loudon Charlton, with whose office he 
has been associated for ever ten years. 


“THE TALES OF HOFFMANN.” 


Another Brilliant Success Scored by the Century 
Opera Company—Offenbach Goes 
Well in English. 
All told, the third week of the New York Century Opera 


Company, giving Offenbach’s pleasing opera comique, “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” was, if possible, even more successful 





than the others in drawing packed houses, and the fact that 
this opera was sung in English certainly seems to have had 
So evident was it that 
the public wanted English that the French performance 
scheduled for Monday evening was abandoned and a reg- 


something to do with its success 


ular English performance given in its place. 

Of course, in this matter of language, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there is a vast difference in the value and 
necessity of a language “understanded of the people” be- 
“Gioconda” and “The Tales of 
Hoffmann,” both of them being most complicated and con 


tween various operas, 


fused stories, are much more enjoyable when one under- 
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stands tne words; “Aida” is much simpler and there are 
only certain scenes in it where we feel that it is quite neces- 
sary to understand the text—most of it is “just plain mu 
sic” and it matters very little indeed what the words are 
about—and it seems possible, even probable, that some other 
works, especially, perhaps, those of Wagner, will be found 
to be actually more effective to an American audience sung 
in German than in English. This is one of the questions 
upon which this season of the Century Opera will shed 
light, and it is to be hoped that the public will come for- 
ward and express its opinion. 

Of course, everything depends upon the translation. If 
that is bad, the result may easily be ridiculous. But, so far, 
the translations have been excellent, and this is especially 
true of “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 

rhis past week brought out several new names. Misses 
Ewell and Howard and Messrs. Kreidler, Kaufman and 
Wheatley are already familiar names to Century Opera 
audiences, but the names of Simondet, Mason and Daddi 
are new in this cast. Miss Mason was a very pretty and 
wonderfully doll-like doll, and Daddi, as attendant to the 
doll, was as funny as possible in this comic role and made 
a decided hit. The interpretation was in every way ex- 
cellent, and such was its success that it might well have 
run another week or more to equally full houses, 





Pasternack to Conduct Orchestral Society. 





Josef Pasternack formerly conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, has been appointed conductor of the 
Orchestral Society of New York, a symphonic organiza- 
tion under the management of D. S. Samuels. 

Following its concerts in New York this season, the Or- 
chestral Society will make a tour of the United States. 


Malkin Music School Concert. 

An interesting concert was given under the auspices of 
the Staten Island Farm Colony at St. George, October 4, 
the artists appearing by courtesy of the Malkin Music 
School, of New York. Jacob Rittenband was warmly 
appreciated; he is a promising young violinist, pupil at the 
school, under Arnold Volpe. By his playing of pieces by 
Wieniawski, Schubert and others he proved himself the 
possessor of many fine qualities; he combines temperament, 
well-equipped technic and intelligent interpretation. He 
was forced to add an encore. 

The audience was furnished a delightful treat in the 
playing of a gifted young pianist, Ada Becker. Her play- 
ing of Liszt’s polonaise was splendid. She displayed warm 
temperament, well developed execution, and a keen appre- 
ciation of rhythm. Her playing as well as her charming 





personality delighted and caused prolonged and genuine 
applause. J. Massell showed himself a singing teacher of 
merit by the excellent manner in which his pupil, Helen 
Heineman, sang arias from “Hugenots” and “Tosca.” Her 
voice is exceptionally clear and well schooled and she re- 
flects Mr. Massell’s ability as a teacher. The Malkin 
Music School is to be congratulated 
valuable talent among teachers and pupils alike. 


on possessing such 


Gurle Luise Corey, a Brilliant Soprano. 


Gurle Luise Corey enjoys the distinction of being 
perhaps the first trained 

Italian bel canto method. 
She also possesses a beautifully smooth legato, that 


American coloratura  s$0- 


prano to sing the old 


is rare in coloraturas, and which enables her to sing 
lieder with as much ease as the difficult cadenzas in arias 
of the florid school of Bellini, Rossini and Donizetti. Her 
repertory boasts of over three hundred numbers and ranges 
from simple folksongs to lieder and operatic arias. Indeed 
on her programs this season are a number of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century arias which will be heard for the 
first time in this country. C, M. Cortesi, her first teacher, 
exclaimed when first hearing her voice: “Ah! at last a sec- 
ond Patti,” and she bids fair to make good his prophesy 
Subsequently studying with Oscar Saenger, that master 
predicts a brilliant future for her, and is quoted as saying: 





GURLE LUISE COREY. 


“A truly lovely voice with a naturally perfect trill and 
staccato. A God given voice, that many great singers 
would sell their souls to possess.” Miss Corey is for this 
season under the management of the Briggs Musical Bu- 
reau of Chicago, and has booked a number of excellent en- 
gagements, of which an account will appear later. (Adver- 
tisement. ) 





Suppose a prima donna, while returning from abroad, 
was asked to sing a song to entertain a ship’s company and 
the damp weather clogged up her pipes, would they put her 
in the ship’s brig for misdemeanor on the high C’s?— 
Baltimore News. 
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BEHYMER’S ATTRACTIONS. 


Enterprising California Impresario Announces Long and 
Attractive List of Events for This Season—Chicago 
Grand Opera Company also Included. 

L. E. Behymer, the well known California and South 
western musical manager, has prepared a notable list of 
attractions for his territory this season, as will be seen 

from Mr. Behymer’s following announcement 

“In many ways this season is to be a banner year in Cali- 
fornia musically. The only trouble that might be encoun- 
tered is that too much music is being sent Westward, The 








RECEPTION ROOM IN THE NEW OFFICES OF L. E 
BEHYMER, IN THE LOS ANGELES AUDITORIUM THE 
ATER, OF WHICH HE IS MANAGER. 


Philharmonic Courses have become a great factor of the 
musical life of the West. The pioneer series sixteen years 
ago was in the old Simpson Auditorium in Los Angeles, 
six events, of which two were musical lectures and four 
instrumental and vocal concerts. This year three series are 
being given in Los Angeles, introducing for the first series 
Geraldine Farrar, Madame Schumann-Heink, Charles W 
Clark, Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler, Jean Gerardy and 
Gabriel Ysaye. 

“The second series introduces Frances Alda, Frank 
la Forge, Gutia Casini, Ignace Paderewski, Clara Butt, 
Kennerley Rumford, John McCormack, Yvonne de Treville 
and Mischa Elman. To accommodate the out of town 
public a matinee series has 
Flonzaley Quartet, John McCormack, Clara Butt, Kenner 

Rumford, Kathleen Parlow, Harold Bauer, Frank la 
Forge, Madame Alda and Gutia Casini. 

“Independent of these series Madame Melba and Jan 
Kubelik will be heard; also Francis Macmillan, Teresa 
Carrefio, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the Pavlowa Company, 


been arranged, presenting the 


and many other artists. 

“The Pasadena Music Hall Association is presenting in 
its Philharmonic Series the Flonzaley Quartet, Yvonne 
de Treville, Anna Pavlowa and her company of dancers 
Gerardy and Ysaye, Josef Hofmann, and Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink. Madame Melba will sing at the opening of 
the wonderful Huntington Hotel on the crest of Oak Knoll. 

“The Sacramento Saturday Club will present for the 
twenty-first year a splendid series of instrumentalists and 
vocalists, opening with Emilio de Gogorza, followed by 
Harold Bauer, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Charles W 
Clark, Fritz Kreisler, the Flonzaley Quartet, Yvonne de 
Treville, Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. 

“The Fresno Musical Club will open with Madame Alda, 
La Forge and Casini, followed soon after by Charles W 
Clark, Josef Hofmann, the Flonzaley Quartet, Yvonne 
de Treville, and Francis Macmillan, playing Madame Car- 
refio independently 

“The San Diego Amphion Club will have for its artists 
Emilio ri Gogorza, Teresa Carrefio, Charles W. Clark, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Jean Gerardy, Gabriel 
Ysaye, the Flonzaley Quartet and Sibyl Sammis MacDer- 
mid. Mischa Elman and Ernestine Schumann-Heink will 
be played independently in that city 

“The Philharmonic Course as arranged for the Spreckels 
Theater, San Diego, will consist of the Melba-Kubelik 
Company, Butt-Rumford, 
and Yvonne de Treville. 


“For Santa Barbara the Philharmonic Series will open 
with Madame Alda and her company, followed by John 
McCormack, Yvonne de Treville, Josef Hofmann and the 


Flonzaley Quartet. 


“The Redlands Spinet Club will present Harold Bauer, 
Yvonne de Treville, Mischa Elman, Clara Butt and Ken- 


nerley Rumford. 


“For the Notre Dame School in San Jose the arrange- 


ments include Charles W. Clark, Harold Bauer and possi 
bly Madame Schumann-Heink. 


“For Riverside there are booked Josef Hofmann, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Charles W. Clark, and Sibyl Sammis 


MacDermid. 


tachaus-Parlow, Harold Bauer, 


“The Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles will 





have for its soloists Madame Carrefio, Francis Macmillan, 


and Madame MacDermid. 


“The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra is endeavoring 
to arrange for Harold Bauer, Clarence Whitehill, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Yvonne de Treville, Charles W. Clark, 
Mischa Elman and Clara Butt. 

“The Arizona towns will hear Mischa Elman, Clara Butt 
and Kennerley Rumford, Madame Melba, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Madame Carrefio, the Gerardy-Ysaye Company, 
and the Madame Alda organization. Madame Schumann 
Heink will sing in Yreka and Marysville, in northern 
California, and in Fresno, Pasadena and Santa Barbara. 
Cal, independently 

‘In Sacramento a Philharmonic Course will be insti 
tuted, including Melba-Kubelik, Butt-Rumford, Bachaus 
Parlow, and one or two other soloists and instrumentalists, 
under the auspices of the Saturday Club, but independent 
from its regular series 

“In addition to these attractions the Chicago Grand Op 
era Company season in the Southwest is under the Beh 
mer management; also the New Philharmonic Orchestra. 
the Montreal Opera Company and the Pavlowa Company 
The Tivoli Opera Company, of San Francisco, will play a 
four weeks’ engagement early in the season at the Audi 
torium, Los Angeles, and the Leoncavallo Opera Com 

















L. E. BEHYMER 


pany will be heard in a four weeks’ season of Italian grand 
opera during December 

‘The Auditorium in Los Angeles is the center of all 
musical activities and is under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Behymer All the concerts given by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, the Los Angeles People’s Orchestra 
the Woman's Orchestra of Los Angeles, with the male 
choruses, the Orpheus Club, under the direction of Joseph 
Dupuy, the Ellis Male Chorus and the Lyric Club, female 
chorus, under the direction of J. B. Poulin, are given in 
the Auditorium The Gamut Club, the men’s musical 
club and the Dominant Club, the ladies’ musical organiza 
tion, are two important factors in the musical life of this 
center of art in the Southwest. 

“Under the circumstances certainly the Behymer offic: 
will be filled to overflowing, and the efficient corps of as 
sistants will be ever on the alert to carry out the same 
careful arrangement for the welfare of the artists and the 


income of the manager as heretofore 





Vera Barstow’s Versatility. 


Vera Barstow, the young American violinist, seems to 


possess unusual ability in her intellectual grasp of the 





inner meaning of the various schools of violin composi 
tion 

Her Mozart renditions disclose a lovely legato; in the 
Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor, which she played at her 
initial concert last season in Cambridge, Mass., with the 
toston Symphony Orchestra, at the outset of her career, 
this fair artist’s dainty fluency showed to fine advantage 
As she plays the Tschaikowsky concerto, poetic numbers, 
transcribed from German and Italian songs, Wilhelm 
transcriptions of the Schubert and Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Marias” and display pieces from Hungarian and Spanish 
composers, all these reveal Miss Barstow’s versatility in 


interpretation. Intelligence and sincerity stamp her per 


formances with a merit which is bound to be universally 


recognized. 
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ANENT PRIZE OFFERS. 


Two Interesting Articles on a Timely Subject. 


Mrs. Jason Walker, chairman of the American Music 


























ommittee of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 






































discusses prize offers as follows in the September number 
of the Musical Monitor and World: 
In its issue of July 16 the Musicat Courter announced 








a $200 prize for a libretto suitabie for the $10,000 prize for 
a grand opera offered by the N. F. M. C 


tion for American composers. As the editor most thought- 








, in a competi- 




















illy states, ‘this Musicat Courter prize is in no way asso- 








ated with the prize offered by the National Federation of 






























































































































































































































































































































































































M al Che \fter a long preamble upon American 
t, raising the question and, as usual, leaving it unan- 
red, as to whether a composer will compose in spite 
of everything, or whether abject poverty is the only cre- 
itive inspiration, indulging in a short dissertation upon the 
nflated prices of artists, giving voice to a few pertinent 
iggestions as to who shall make the program—the au- 
dience, artist o1 mductor—the editor gets down to the 
ubject of prize competitions. His reference to the 
Paderewski prize—awarded, but without public rendition 
rings us to the point which the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs considers the strongest and best in the 
mpetition for American composers, conducted by its 
\merican Mu Department The prize is of no avail 
the composition is given a public hearing. This the 
{. C. does for its prize winners—and under the most 
favorable conditions. The best orchestras and artists are 
ecured and the event is made the most prominent and in- 
teresting of the conventions, The orchestral prize compo- 
f the Federation competitions have been used by 
the leading orchestras, not only once but frequently. 
he American composers as well as our most thoughtful 
iusicians feel that this biennial competition, conducted on 
the high and unprejudiced plane maintained by the Fed- 
has had the strongest influence on musical develop 
t and has been the cause to a great degree of the in- 
recognition given to American compositions and 
ill over the world. 
Che permanency of these competitions is one of the 
itistactory features. Backed by this splendid na 
ation, the work will continue. This is espe- 
t ‘ the competition for a grand opera 
t effort meets with success and is supported 
the mt i) influences of our country, the N. F. M. C 
peration of the Los Angeles American Opera 
expects to continue this competition every 
establishing a ‘Grand Prize of America,’ 
hich is to be the aspiration of all Amer- 
n the future As soon as librettists and 
ef ealize that every four years this prize will 
n, a i an adequate production of the prize 
( t ( \ lan and detail complete, all of this 
worl in ha 1 positive goal and there will be a con- 
tinued incentive to give more of their time to creative 
trong, fine opera is brought out by this competi 
| n of it at I Angeles in 1915 will mean 
uccess for the opera in all the cities of this 
{ ibly Europe The committee placed no 
the librettist and composer as to locality 
i quotation trom the conditions is plain as to 
As the me is limited for submitting operas 
the scenes and characters of the li 
nited, but here everything else is 
rence will be given to one of American 
ed for this competition is to be 
tte t tl N. F. M. C. as a body only meets once 
nt I and all futur work has to be promoted at 
il convent This work was finally decided 
Chicas nvention; ors is the year to climax 
he oy ng t] plendid work for American music, and 
( pes that the yunposers, librettists, press 
ill realize what this occasion will 
1 is a musical nation—entirely outside 
the whole plan from a financial stand 
| American Mus Committee of the National Fed- 
f Mu Clubs appreciates the iaterest and co- 
ft Musica Courter. There seems a slight 
n ne breath decrying prize competitions 
1 the x nnouncing ne of its wn but we are 
nsist The only thing that counts is the fact that 
we are all working r the same result—the uplift and 
in America We must encourage a 
national loyalty As soon as that spirit prevails 
imit to our accomplishment 
\ definite musical notation was established with the 
uw the Christian era The tender flower of song 
vas carefully and slowly brought out, entirely through 
is influence, and music, in itself the purest thing 
wn to man, must represent the climax of Christianity— 








spiritualized thought. Then its influence will be univer- 

sally recognized as antagonistic to vice, and a vital power 

in the uplift of humanity.” 

From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Review of Sep- 
tember 28 the following editorial is culled: 

“Poets, get busy! It has been known for some months 
that the National Federation of Musical Clubs offers a 
prize of $10,000 for the best grand opera by an American 
composer, but now the Musicat Courrier comes forward 
with an offer of $200 for the best libretto, the ‘book o’ th’ 
opry,’ as the young vendor styles it in his walks up and 
down the aisles of the theater. The Courter stipulates for 
English, so let no aspirant think to send in anything writ- 
ten in the Ojibway tongue; it wouldn’t stand a ghost of a 
chance. The librettist must be an American citizen, so get 
your naturalization papers if you come from Bohemia, 
Arcadia, Graustark, or any of those apocryphal lands 
wherein George Barr McCutcheon’s stories are housed. As 
to the sort of English to be used it is stated that ‘the text 
must be worthy the sponsorship of the aforesaid National 
Federation,’ yet, ‘it need scarcely be added that the Mu- 
sicaL Courier prize is in no way associated with the prize 
offered by the National Federation of Musical Clubs.’ And 
if you will compete you need to ‘get a move one,’ since you 
have only until the last day of next month to send in your 
work, 

“This whole matter of prize giving is foolish. The offers 
are, of course, made in good faith and the prizes will be 
awarded—to people who write for money, The world is 
full of people who write for money. But the great poem, 
the great play and the great opera is always written—not 
by some one who wants to say something, whether or not 
for money—but by one who has something to say. Prizes 
will stimulate the writers, but the one who can put forth 
the really great work will speak when his hour strikes and 
money will neither help nor hinder him, Ten thousand 
dollars is a generous sum to pay to the winner, but the 
square of it would not make that winner write a better 
opera. It would simply set more competitors at work and 
multiply the labors of the examiners. 

‘But what shall be said of the comparative values? A 
prize of $200 for a libretto seems pickayunish to warrant 
the sowing broadcast of a circular by the wealthy Musical 
Courier Company. Possibly there was a misprint in the 
figures, that got past the proofreader, and the proper sum 
is $2,000, That would seem a juster proportion to set 
against the $10,000 offered for a complete opera, book and 
musical score. Or does the Courter go by the valuations 
of librettos of standard operas—let us say like Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute’ or Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’? 

Mozart got so little for his music that a deal in propor- 
tions would make the literary perpetration of the ‘Magic 
Flute’ net its author about 19 cents! But when you tackle 
the books of the ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ of ‘Aida,’ ‘Falstaff,’ 
or the Wagner music dramas, you find quite ‘another breed 
of cats.’ Perhaps the Courrer has figured out an average 
and finds it to be $200. It kindly offers to place the author 
in communication with ‘a composer to set the work to 
music.’ The librettist is then undoubtedly expected to ar- 
range with said composer to hand over a share of the 
$10,000 in case his work proves a winner. 

‘Go to it, poets!” 

| No, there is no mistake! Two hundred dollars is the 
figure and not two thousand, Our esteemed contemporary 
seems to have overlooked the fact that we retain no rights 
in this prize competition. We have offered a small sum 
merely as an inducement to poets to sit down and write 
librettos and to send them our way. The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs offers a vastly larger prize, it is true, 
but it also “reserves the right to produce the prize 
opera for the first sixty performances thereof without roy- 
alty to the composer.” That is only fair and just, as the 
N. F. M. C, will assuredly be put to a heavy expense to get 
the winning opera performed, but the Musicat Courter 
prize can in no way be compared to this other, or justly 
criticised because it is only $200 and not $2,000 or $10,000; 
for the Musicat Courter does not even reserve the right 

of publishing the winning libretto. It hopes merely to 
furnish some American composer with a_ satisfactory 
libretto, thus helping the good work along—Eprror Mu- 
sicaL Courter.] 





A Kubelik Riot. 
Chicago, Ill., October 5, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Jan Kubelik, opened his American tour at Orchestra 
Hall, with a seating capacity of three thousand this after- 
noon. A furore resulted when it was found that all seats 
had been sold and the management of the hall was obliged 
to place three hundred people on the stage to quiet the 
throng that demanded to see and hear the noted violinist 
\ detachment of police was necessary to clear the lobbies 
and streets. Devries. 


\n opera with a libretto taken from Shakespeare's 


“King Lear” and music by Guilio Cottran had its premiere 
at Padua. 





REMAINS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Strange Resting Places and Uncommon Adventures. 


{From the Monthly Musical Record.] 

The strange adventures recently reported of Descartes’ 
skull may serve to recall the fate which has befallen the 
remains of certain of the great composers. Perhaps the 
most curious case was that of Haydn. One Johann Peter. 
intendant of the royal and imperial prisons of Vienna, 
conceived the grim idea of forming a collection of skulls, 
to test the theory of Dr. Gall, the founder of phrenology. 
This vandal bribed the sexton, and, in collaboration with 
Count Esterhazy’s secretary, Rosenbaum, and with two 
Government officials named Jungermann and Ullmann, 
desecrated Haydn’s grave and robbed it of the skull. 

Peter afterward brazenly gave the most minute details 
of the sacrilege. He declared that he examined the head, 
and found the bump of music fully developed! Also, he 
found traces in the nose of the polypus from which we 
know Haydn to have suffered. Of course there was no 
need to make an “examination” for these purposes. The 
skull was placed in a lined box, and when Peter got into 
difficulties and his collection was dispersed, the skull passed 
to the possession of Rosenbaum. That worthy seems to 
have qualms of conscience, for he conceived the plan of 
erecting a monument to the skull in his back garden. 

Afterward, when Haydn’s remains were exhumed, in 
order that they might be interred in the grave prepared 
for them by Prince Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, the skull was 
found missing. There was an outcry, followed by a police 
search, The Prince would stand no nonsense, for Haydn 
had long served his family as bandmaster, and his memory 
was revered by Esterhazy. The skull must be returned. 
No questions would be asked, and Peter was even offered 
a reward if he found it. Rosenbaum thereupon conceived 
the idea of palming off another skull for Haydn's. 

This he actually did. Peter claimed the reward, which 
was justly refused him. When Rosenbaum was dying, he 
confessed to the cheat. He gave the real skull back to 
Peter, who left it, by will, to the Conservatory at Vienna. 
Peter, however, altered his mind before he died, and, by 
codicil, left the skull to Dr. Haller, from whose keeping it 
subsequently found its way to the anatomical museum at 
Vienna. 








It ought, of course, to have been placed in Haydn’s grave, 
and a stigma will rest on Vienna till it is placed there. It 
was horrible to read that in 1909 it had formed the subject 
of a public lecture given by Professor Tandler before the 
Anthropological Society of Vienna. The Professor “ex- 
hibited the skull to his audience, together with casts in wax 
and plaster that were taken of Haydn's head after his 
death, and made certain comparisons between them and 
the heads of other musicians, living and dead.” This is as 
repulsive to one’s feelings as the exhumation of Burns’ 
remains twenty years after his death, and the measuring 
of his skull to prove whether he really had the ability—the 
phrenological ability—to write “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” and “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Poor Haydn! He was buried first at Gumpendorf, a 
suburb of Vienna. Then, as already indicated, the remains 
were exhumed and solemnly re-interred in the Calvary 
Church at Eisenstadt, where for so many years he lived 
and labored. As if this were not enough, it was proposed 
in 1907 to remove the remains to Vienna and place them 
between those of Beethoven and Schubert. Happily that 
proposal, made by the municipal authorities of Vienna, was 
defeated. Any fresh transfer would have been an indig- 
nity, and let us hope it will never again be suggested. 

Beethoven’s remains also suffered unnecessary disturb- 
ance. The composer was laid to rest in the Wahringer 
Cemetery, Vienna, in 1827; and next year Schubert was, 
by his own request, laid beside him. In course of time the 
grave fell into neglect, and in 1863 the remains of both 
composers were exhumed and re-interred. It does not 
appear to have been a very creditable business as regards 
Beethoven, Beethoven was transferred from a wooden 
coffin to one of zinc; and an anatomist, Professor Wagner, 
was actually permitted to cut off the ears and aural cavities 
of the corpse, in order to investigate the cause of the dead 
man’s deafness! 

Nor was this the last indignity practised on the remains 
of the mighty genius. Not so many years ago there was 
a second exhumation and re-interment. What excuse was 
put forward for this I cannot say offhand. But I remem- 
ber reading an account of the “ceremony” in the Neue 
Freie Presse. It was written by Wilhelm Stiassny, who 
was present “as a representative of the city of Vienna.” 
When the metal coffin was opened, the eyes of the silent 
circle of reverent spectators who stood round were at once 
riveted on the wonderful skull,” which anybody would have 
recognized at the first glance as being that of the great 
composer. 

A doctor who was present proffered the request to be 
allowed to make some craniological measurements. After 
some discussion this was agreed to, and the coffin was 
then removed to the cemetery chapel. It was then dis- 
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ALMA GLUCK AND 


MADAME SEMBRICH IN SWITZERLAND. 








ALMA GLUCK IS NOT AFRAID OF COWS. 


ROVING OVER THE PLAINS 





RESTING AFTER MOUNTAIN CLIMB 





the 
disinterment in 


was from number that 
counted at the the 


It was at first thought that one of those present 


covered that a tooth 
had 


missing 
been previous 
sixties, 
had yielded to the temptation to possess himself of a some- 
what grim relic of the great composer, and for some rea- 
son or other suspicion fell on “a highly respected person 
The scientific observations suspended for the 
meal: the little 
with their minds filled with mutual suspicion. 

the examination was that the 
tooth was found in the bottom of the coffin. No sugges- 
tion is made as to whether it had dropped out of its socket 
through the process of decay, or been restored by guilty 
hands under the 


age. were 


midday party broke up and reassembled 


It was only 
when 


completed missing 


influence of remorse 


Mozart escaped the fate of Y: 
a pauper in a grave which presently could not be located 


rick by being buried as 


Less fortunate was Donizetti, whose skull lies today, not 
in his grave, but in the public library at Bergamo, the 
town where the composer was born, lived and died. For 
several years before his death, Donizetti had shown signs 
of insanity, and just before the funeral an autopsy was 
made by After the 
the doctors present secretly 


the attending physicians operation 
had been completed, one of 
took possession of the upper cranial vault, placed it upon 
his own head, and, covering it with his hat, managed to 
carry the strange memento away unobserved. 

The doctor kept the skull all 
little about it After his 


a paper weight some 


This happened in 1848 


his life, naturally saying very 


death, a nephew used it as hen, 
how, it got into the hands of a pork butcher, who used 
it as a money bowl. The pork butcher agreed to sell the 
relic at a 


municipality, and placed in the library at Bergamo 


profit, and, accordingly, it was bought by the 
Some 
Sologna Exhibition. It is 


years ago it was shown in the 


a pity it was not buried. 

The alleged skeleton of Sebastian Bach was taken to an 
anatomical museum in Leipzig twelve years ago, “cleaned 
up,” and clothed ‘with a semblance of 
Bach looked in life. 
door of the old church which he had so long served as 
organist. Now the old church 
certain graves had to be 
an endeavor should be 
There was a tradition that the 
from the south door of the church, but it was only a tra- 


flesh to show how 


3ach had been buried near the south 


was being rebuilt, and, as 
removed, it was suggested that 
Bach's bones. 


made to recover 


grave was about six paces 
dition, and one fervently hopes that the skeleton submitted 
to the outrage aforesaid that of the father of 


classical music. 


was not 

Nine years ago I had a letter from a friend in Vienna, 
telling me about the the 
the elder Johann Strauss and 
Strauss, father of the cx 


translation” of the remains of 
two great dance composers 
Lanner. The remains of 
of the “Blue Danube” 
well preserved, and the clothes, including the tight panta- 
looms and “shorts” which worn in Vienna at that 
time, were almost perfect. On the other hand, his violin, 
which at his express buried with him, had 
crumbled to pieces. quite unrecognizable. 
These two men, practically the inventors of the modern 


mposer 
waltz, were, I was told, wonderfully 
were 
wish was 


Lanner was 


waltz, at one time partners and afterwards rivals 


Vienna 
the 


in one tomb in the Central Cemetery at 


It is not so long since we heard of fourth disinter 


ment of Paganini’s remains. This is an extraordinary case 


Roman Catholic, but he died 


sacraments of the 


Nominally, Paganini was a 


refusing the last church: and as a con 


sequence his corpse lay for live years practically unburied 
rhe circumstances were altogether peculiar. It seems that 


Bishop of Nice 
but 


a week before Paganini’s death the sent a 


priest to administer the usual rites; Paganini, not 


believing that his end was so near, refused to receive them 
The bishop accordingly prevented his burial in consecrated 
ground, and, pending some arrangement, the coffin lay for 
Nice 


Franca, 


some time in the hospital at 
Villa 


The body was after 


ward removed to near Genoa—but not t 


rest. 


Reports got abroad that piteous cries were heard at 


| 


night, and the young Baron Paganini at last, by making a 


to bury his father’s 
Thi 


eighteen 


direct appeal to the pope, obtained leave 
village church near Villa Gaiona 
About 


and it wa re} 


remains in the was 


five Paganini’s death 


taken to Parma 


years alter 


years 
ago the remains were orted 
at the that the 
wonderfully 

Weber 
Smart, in 1826, having come over to 
The body 


ays a 


time features of the great violinist were 


preserved 
house of Sir George 


died in London, at the 


f onduct his “Oberon.” 
after many unavoidable de 


in Moorfields 


ist ble 


was embalmed. and 


resting place was found for it Chapel 
Seventeen years passed and the 


Weber 


repeate d endeave 


irre yearning itor 


had haunted during his last days was 


The 


the German 


which 
fulfilled 


May, ot 


home 


to be rs of the widow and 


sons nation—to have the remains of 


the composer transferred to his native soil were crowned 


The 
but, 


with success, chiefly through the energy of Wagner 


coffin was landed in Hamburg on October 20, 1844; 


owing to the Elbe being frozen, it did not reach Dresden 


till December 14. In the family vault, where his younger 


had 


was laid. He was 


son Alexander been buried only a fortnight before 


Weber's body again at home 


Dayton Is Confident. 


Nev er 


tractive 


have prospects been so encouraging for an ‘ 


musical season as this year. The universal opin 


ion es this one Teachers 


have 


among musicians voi statement 


enrolled the largest classes they have ever had and 


musical gr very definite form in ap 


wth bids fair to take 
! (Ohio) 


T 


preciative as well as educational phases.—Dayton 


Journal 





Elizabeth 
time 


was taken to hear grand opera for the first 
Her musical education before this occasion had been 
chiefly 
proper observances. 


mnfined to park concerts, whereof she knew the 


The performance was a matinee of “Koenigskinder.” It 
was ended and mamma rose to go 

“Is that the Elizabeth 

“Yes, dear,” answered mamma 


end?” asked 


“Sit down, mammic, please,” said Elizabeth. “It can’t 


be. They haven't played ‘America’ yet.” 


now nue 


BACHAUS HONORED. 


Famous Pianist Hopes to Play Dr. Neitzel’s Concerto 
While in America. 


The 


Bac 


Grand 
haus the ttl 
s greatly covet 
f the exalted po 
al world B 
vhom he is to n 
prepared A series 
decided interest 
uled for Novembe 
vember aU Reg 
Bachaus writes tha 
remely effective 
On October 8 he 
4 in Dre 


pianist 


The 
flattering notice 


The jnanist 


(Jpera 1s n 
intentions t 


ele 





Arthur Philips’ New York Studio. 


Arthur 


tone 


Philips, the well 
who | 


ummer 


Gustav Becker Resumes Teaching. 


Recker p ' 
Hall und 


Acohan H 


Already Mr 


(,ustay Anis 


Steinway 


man went 


“I'm getting married,” he said, 


Well. it’s the 


wedding cakes 


atest thing,” 


profession. 7 
an oat cake 
friends a sponge 
your calling please ? 
‘I am a pianist 
“Then, of cc 
cake.”-—New York Globe 


irse, Sal 
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EDITH HATCHER HARCUM (22, 


CONCERT PIANIST _—TEACHING Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PERCY HEMUS =: 


ORATORIO 
BARITONE 





CONCERT 


Now booking recitals including dramatic readings 
to music with GLADYS CRAVEN at the piano 


HEAR THE HEMUS VICTOR RECORDS 
Address: The Clinton, 253 West 42nd Street, New York 


we WIESIKE 


| LYRIC SOPRANO 
| 
| 





Z>= 


IN AMERICA JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1914 

EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMERT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 

1425 Broadway (Met. Opera House) 


fee 





Engagements already booked by 


THE MISSES MIXTER 


Originators of The Only Miniature Dolls’ Operas 





irlton Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 
nte Conservatory of Music, To- 
I'wentieth Century Club, Buffalo, 
‘ nley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa 
n 6 el Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
er Cwentieth Century Club, Detroit, 


ne Hotel, Chicag Il 





mation, address 819 SOUTH 48th STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ne, W las 


For infor 











“A DREAM OF LIFE.” 


Four Piano Pieces 


“SCENES ON THE NIAGARA,” Yiz.: 


Voices of the Deep 
Indian Melody 
i. Moonbeams 


THREE SCOTCH SONGS, Viz.: 


Beli (Barna) 
I Dreamed 


Phe 


THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia 










R 
rOvrine 


Thrush 


VALSE BRILLANTE,” Thompson, Chicago 
COLLEGE GIRLS’ WALTZ,” Kremer, Chicago 
MARCHE PROGRESSIVE.”’ Witmark, New York 


WORTHINGTON 


AMY 
TITUS 








Open for Engagements 





HOTEL MARIE ANTOINETTE 
BROADWAY AND 68th STREET 














Most artists take their vacations in the summer, but 
Ernest Gamble, the basso, had an extremely busy summer 
season of one hundred and twenty-nine concerts, so that 
he had to forego relaxation until September. He has been 
enjoying life in the Pennsylvania hills with his Kentucky 
saddle horse, “King.” Mr. Gamble his riding 
equipment with him en tour and he has ridden over much 
territory that is interesting in the West, notably through 
the Yellowstone 


carries 


Park, into the Grand Canyon, Arizona, 


twice, and in Old Mexico. The coming winter will in- 





ERNEST 


GAMBLE 


clude over one hundred and fifty appointments, including 
visits to Canada, the Pacific coast, Florida, the West Indies, 
Central America, and Panama. 

The party consists of Ernest Gamble, 
Verna Page, violinist, and Edwin Shonert, pianist, 


Gamble concert 


Von Ende’s New Quarters. 


The Von Ende School of Music, recently removed to 44 





West Eighty-fifth street, New York signalizes in this move 
the rapidly growing enrollment of pupils, which resuited 
last season in cramped quarters. 

\ caller at the new location, so accessible to all traffic 
lines, is impressed with the commodious quarters, the fine 
the splendid light, and the air of refined 
As one enters, Director von Ende’s room is at 


large rooms, 


elegance. 
the right; ahead is the reception room and _ secretary’s 
quarters, with business manager Lyon, efficient and cour- 
teous, in charge; up one flight Madame Remenyi gives 
vocal lessons; Albert Ross Parsons, Anton Witek, Ludwig 
Hess and the other distinguished members of the faculty 


having studios of handsome appearance and practical 


arrangement 
Pupils from all parts of the United States are registered, 
being musical amateurs; 


many others are teachers come 


for a year’s special study of such as the Leschetizky 


method, ete. There is besides a dormitory department 


the 
chaperone, and this feature will especially appeal to young 


located in idjacent block, in charge of an efficient 











ro . The 


Australian Triumphs 


OF 





RETURN 











CLARA BUTT 4"° 
_ Kennertey RUMFORD 


(and “triumph” seems inadequate to describe a tour 
requiring twelve appearances in a single city!) 


Foreshadows the Welcome Awaiting 
the Famous English Singers WhenThey 


ONLY A VERY FEW OF THE FIFTY 
a oo J DATES POSSIBLE REMAIN UNBOOKED 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON (By arrangement with Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, London) 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 





TO AMERICA IN DECEMBER 








women desiring homelike quarters. The public musical 
activity of the school begins at once, numerous recitals, 
lectures, concerts, etc., being planned. These invariably 
crowd the quarters to capacity, for those invited know they 
will always hear superior music worthily performed at all 
Vor Ende School affffairs. 





SAN DIEGO HAS MANY TEACHERS. 


A Common Musical Complaint—Art Sometimes Overlooked 
in Hustling Young Cities—Symphony 
Orchestra Programs. 





San Diego, Cal., September 24, 1913. 

The arrival of several musicians opens the question as 
to whether this city will support so many additions to the 
already plentiful supply for a very limited demand. It 
is all very well to say there is always room at the top 
and talk about the survival of the fittest, but the fact re- 
mains that those who ventured here first, spent consider- 
able means to get here and equip their studios, etc., should 
have a fair start. As it is now, the same story is heard 
in every studio; too many teachers for the number of pos- 
nr, 

San Diego is a rapidly growing city, and with iis pop- 
ulation of nearly ninety thousand there should be all 
kinds of musical activity, and to a certain extent there is. 
However, the actual student of voice, violin, piano, etc., 
is not to be found in a young city as in an old. Condi- 
tions are entirely and necessarily different; young people 
themselves are different, and the arts suffer. It scems 
as though the conditions that create a new city do not 
bring forth artists, poets or singers, and when the arts 
are struggling the teacher of technic also suffers. 

RneRe 
Notwithstanding many obstacles, the San D‘ego Sym- 


sible students, 


phony Orchestra forges ahead, subscriptions are coming 
in and rehearsals are making much progress. Programs 
will be chosen from the shorter orchestral works, includ- 
ing overtures, popular movements from symphonies, parts 
of concertos, and also many separate solo numbers with 
orchestra. Among the numbers to be played this season 
are movements from the following symphonies: “Pathe- 
(Tschaikowsky), “Pastoral” (Bethoven), “Jupi- 
ter” (Mozart), “New World (Dvorak): overtures, “Frei- 
schiitz” (Weber), “Sakuntala” (Goldmark), “Magic 
Flute” (Mozart), “William Tell” (Rossini), “Mignon” 
(Thomas). Liszt's “Prelude” and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
suite will also be heard as well as many lighter 
zene 

The following program was given at the Wednesday 
Club Honse by Landgraf, whe has recently 
turned from Europe after three years’ study with Madame 
A. FE. Schoen-Rene, in Berlin. The program, as a means 
of introducing the singer to her prospective patrons, was 
a fine success, Miss Landgraf showing in all her work a 
thoroughly conscientious spirit and artistic ambition, while 


tique” 


other 
numbers, 


Emma re- 


her voice has, for a soprano, a singularly pleasing mezzo 
quality, very full in the middle tones and grateful to the 


ear; the German songs were particularly well rendered 
and pleased her musician friends. The program follows: 
© del mio dolee ardor, aria from Elena e Paride........... Gluck 
End'ich naht sich die stande, recitative and aria from 

Figaro’s Hochzeit ..... Mozart 
Dhe See is. vids oink Sackn bacdeeoede< ts baneetbadinae Schubert 
raed on nce tescivncces racsterscconese tines cageasvoeons Schubert 
DECMORECOE oa icevsepessvess ..... Schumann 
O Liebliehe Wangen ..... Brahms 
Seas: Vowtaunn BONN ois a cannndds teens cctbis idveinnes Wolf 
Traum durch die Dammerung . ....c cence ccc ccctevcclesecves Strauss 
Nocturne, C minor ones ... Chopin 
Prorpeteinl DE etee © oan kee ccvisvecesctcencvccssscecses cewnssbe Weber 


Three songs from A Lover in Damascus (song cycle), 
Amy Woodforde Finden 


DEE | oiksnce Wacntidc teeerdads cunascchduscduescdawnces Chaminade 
EOD. VEG cc ccctcccescccsesesscene a epee 
Ab, Love, but @ Daye. ...ccccceseccccewsssses Mite, BLE. A, Bench 
A Birthday .......... cecees ss Woodman 


Two new musicians were introduced to an invited audi- 
ence at the U. S. Grant Hotel. Mrs. Dr. Smart was host- 
ess and gave an unexpected pleasure to the many musical 
society folk who responded. William Frederic 
Reyer, tenor, captivated his audience with his first number, 
and all remained willing slaves to the last number. Mr. 
Reyer has a charming personality and sings with that par- 
ticular air of life being a joy, and it is the greatest pleas- 
ure to him to sing, even on a warm night; with this de- 
lightful quality, which somehow gets into his voice as well, 
he should certainly find a living somewhere in California, 
and it is to be hoped in this city. Mr. Reyer was ably 
accompanied by Florence Schinkel Gray, and the pianist 
of the evening, Minor Ellis White (a pupil of Leschetizky) 
made many friends in his offerings to the evening’s en- 
tertainment. nee 

Willibald Lehmann, voice specialist of Cincinnati, has 
opened a studio, and is already busy. He finds his old 
friend Richard Schliewen here and already has accepted 
the organ position in one of the best known churches 
here. Tynoatt Gray. 


and 
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Helene Koelling 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Management, es Antonia . Sawyer 


Matinee Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 12 











How Florence Austin Works. 


The accompanying photograph shows Florence Austin, 
with Ovide Musin, 
Miss 
accompanist, Edna Rothwell, in front of the Musin studio, 
New York Miss Austin will give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, October 28, and, as 


the American violinist (on the left) 


the celebrated virtuoso and teacher, and Austin’s 


















TO RIGHT: FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
EDNA ROTHWELL 










FROM LEFT 
OVIDE MUSIN 


is her custom, she will again coach for her important ap 
pearances with Musin, as he is her severest critic 
The other day, as she was playing, he stopped her, sug 


Where 
have 


gesting that she play certain phrases differently 
upon Miss “After the years I 
studied with you, don’t you think I’m stupid not to have 
Musin replied: “While the public 
it is from the public 


Austin exclaimed 


noticed that myself 
can be an artist’s good friend—for 
we learn our greatest 
enemy, because of one’s falling into little faults until they 


become a habit, and it is 


weak places—it can also be his 


only when an artist's best friend 


draws attention to them that he notices those faults him 
self.” 

Musin went on to say that for ten years after he had 
ter he had 


made his reputation, and even af substituted 


for Wieniawski on a tour of Europe, and also for Léon- 
ard, he went back to the latter, after each tour, for study 
and coaching. 

ittention to details that proclaims the fin- 
ished artist, and in the rendition of her Miss 
Austin will no doubt disclose that certainty and finish char- 


It is this small 
program 


acteristic of those whom the great instructor has advised 


not so much as a teacher, but as a friend. 


Hinshaw Pupils Secure Fine Positions. 
Ambrose J. Wyrick is to spend two years abroad singing 
with the Wyrick, 
who has been studying for the past two years under Mar 


' 


noted evangelist, Mr. Alexander. Mr 


vin Hinshaw, at the Hinshaw Conservatory, Chicago, and 
of which institution he is a graduate, will in this way be 
given an excellent opportunity for travel and to continue 
his study abroad. 

Mr. Wyrick possesses a fine natural voice and musical 
While with Mr his development was 


rapid and his many engagements earned for him his entire 


ability. Hinshaw 


expenses through his courses of music 
Another 


forty weeks’ 


Hinshaw pupil, Reid Strahan, has secured a 


engagement as a member of the Collegian 
Quartet, under the direction of the Redpath Lyceum Bu 
rea. 


t 


An American soprano, May Peterson, has scored a suc 
cess in the title roles of Lakmé” and “Boheme” at Co 


burg 


Foster & David Artists. 

David, the New 
York managers, of their complete list of attractions for 
Madame Elea 


Grand 


Announcement is made by Foster & 
the present season T hey are as follows 
nora de Cisneros, mezzo soprano of the Chicago 


Opera Company; Arthur Philips, baritone of the London 


Opera Company; Mary Jordan, contralto of the Century 
Opera Company Their sopranos will be Ruth Harris, 
lyric; Florence Anderson Otis, coloratura; Anita Davis 


Chase, dramatic; and Elizabeth Tudor, the Welsh oratorio 
Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells are to 


oprano. 
appear in joint recitals 

Other Foster & David artists are: Anme Louise Da 
harpist; Frederic Martin, basso; Frank Ormsby, tenor 
Marie Nichols, violinist; the Misses Marjorie and Nathalic 
Patten, cellist and violinist; Clifford Cairns, basso cantant 
Hodgson, pianist, and 


York 


Samuel Gardner, violinist; Leslie 
Leo Schulz, cellist of the New 


hestra. 


Philharmonic Or 


Mrs. Harcum, an Active Teacher. 


Edith Hatcher Harcum, head of the piano department of 


the Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, P s giving her persona 


ittention to a large, selected class of promising pupils 


' 


She has also a class of enthusiastic pianists from Phi 


idelphia, Maryland, Virginia and Georgia, outside of 
school 

Mrs. Harcum is likewise preparing her repertory for het 
pring concert engagements She was formerly a mem- 





















EDITH HATCHER HARCUM 


ber of the artists’ class of Wassily Safonoff, when he 


in New York, 
in Paris with Wager-Swayne, and more recently with The- 


conducting the Philharmonic Orchestra 


odore Leschetizky 


srilliant technic and a subtle indefinable charm charac 


terize her interpretation; these combined with a winsome 


personality always captivate her audiences 


Melba’s Doings. 





Nellie Melba opened her concert tour last Monday at t 
Montreal She then went to Camden, N J 


is to remain all week, making records for the 


Arena in 
where she 
Victor Talking Machine Company. She has already made 


twenty-five vocal records and will double that number 


While there she met her associate artist in neert, Jan 
Kubelik, wh 


joint tour at Cincinnati October 19. 


is also making records. They will begin their 


OBITUARY | 











Robert Warner. 

Robert Warner, a member of the faculty of the B 
Temple Conservatory, Chicago, Ill, and organist of the 
Englewood Christian Church, died at the me f his 
father in Kansas City. He was twenty-three years old and 


lived at 6528 Normal avenue, Chicago. 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAUL REIMERS 


ee LCNOP.. 


Recitals and At Homes 
Address, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 
Emilio de Gogorza 
Baritone 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 











THE EMINENT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


ure UNSCHULD 


Piano Recitals and Lectures on Technic by Motion Pictures 
Piano Method Ifustrated by Motion Pictures 
EUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU. 1320 P. St., Washington, D. C. 
Steinway Piano Used 


LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Parts 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


Specialist tn 


MAY HAUGHWOUT 

é sy RECITATIONS and IMITATIONS 
COSTUME RECITALS 

\ | First American Season 

\eg J ANTONTA Sawer 


14235 Broadway. New York 


MO=ZaPms 





















OVIDE MUSIN’S “svi 
of Violin 

Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin piaying In the U.S. 

Instruction given by this 

world renowned r 


im pers n, im 
thentic tempos 
fingering ar 
the classical f 
cient a 





bow control Write for 
ma er regarding his 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 





et 


PIANO, HARMONY, wit nent teachers. Voice produ 
tion, technic, diction with Mme. OVIDE MUSIN, yratura 
soi 'Tano 

Dormitories for limited r er of students Practice a 
stricted CHAPERONAGI Address, the REGISTRAR, 
51 West 76th St., N.Y. Tel. 8268 Schuyler 








YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 


in America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 








European Address: 68 rue de fAurore, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, W. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelies 
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WAGNER REFLECTIONS. 


Interesting Treatise on the Bard of Bayreuth Published in 
the London Fortnightly Review. 





Music is the oldest of the arts—at all events the first 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. But whether the 
acquainted with the art of combining sounds 
7 not is a moot point; and in this respect ‘Religion’s 
Handmaid” is the youngest child of the Muses. Harmony 


da back not more than a thousand years, and is still 
growing. But like other growths it every now and again 
give ff signs which, to those who can read, tell the tale 
yf its year And the Sons of Jubal recognize a distinct 
me ire of compl tion at the end of the sixteenth century 
Simultaneously with this “coming of age” of the art, a 
number of literati met in Florence with the object of re 
the old Greek lyric drama, in the form of an Italian 

eq lent, with all the resources of what was then mod- 
ern harmony and instrumentation. The result was the 
irt 1 new art-form—opera. This fresh vehicle for 
musi t ght grew in number and magnitude till it be 
came¢ f the greatest forms in which a composer can 
exp! himself ts only rival now is oratorio—which, 


enougl riginated in the same year, 1600, 





ere the new art suffered from the softness ot 

lle—the t me Italy Che intellectual and 

il element of Gr rama was soon lost sight of 

Che |} ttist becat the bondsman of the composer, and 

turn, of the singer, whose only aim was 

il display The tide of decadence was stemmed 

C} { G who, born in 1714, found opera the 

| f Europe nd left it a serious art work 

But Gl was am ian only, not a poet, and in hi 
retains a large measure of independence 

f and mould \ century later—to be exact, 

ninety-nine years—there was born in Leipsic a lad en- 

wed with both dramatic and musical genius to a degree 

h few men have had either At twelve years of 

ge he expressed repugnance to the mawkish and senti 

venta iracter of the Italian opera airs sung by his 

ter At thirteen he wed remarable facility in 

nslated the first twelve books of the Odyssey 

hour \t fourteen he had written a grand 

rage 1 the style of Shakespeare,” of whose dramas 
is passionately fond. On attaining manhood he in 

ibsolute equality of words and music, and 

fusion in the drama should be as complete as it 

n person Thereby he realized the dream 

iterati of Florence with an ideality of which they 


ibly never known it capable, and the betterment 

which by h iccessors beggars imagination. His name 
Wilhelm Richard Wagner. 

Genius, it has been said, never fully discovers itself till 

Wagner is a 

point. So powerfully was he influenced by three of 


itact with fellow-genius 


world’s greatest master minds that his life work is 


nveniently considered in relation to them. The 

hi een already alluded to—Shakespeare. Thence- 

ird his ambition was to give to the music-drama 

er intellectual, and semi-religious character 

ill countries had in its earliest stages belonged 

t poken drama The second was Beethoven, espe- 

ented in his ninth symphony. This work, 

e the mystical goal of all my strange 

' | ’ m the first phrase 

rm t tor the spiritual keynote of my life.” 

I ng of this work was the revelation to him of his 

! n the world—the uniting of such dramas as those 

Shakespeare with such music as that 

After s ¢ rentice efforts, of which the chi f and last 

wa Riet he | ed for a subject which, while vigor 

n it ement, s id afford scope for a more ethe 

pression than that of the conventional 

t { t lim perspective, the mysterious 

t ity rastic action, the ethical element, 

Ch rv lore mrst essay eing the story of “The 

And with one exception, “The Meis 

I left it Though his first character 

vholly without traces of the declining 

step from “Rienzi” to “The Flying 

parallel in the history of music 

. \ t first great musician to appreciate the 

wor! 1 remarkable point in musical history Later spon 
Schumann a pre-eminently, Liszt 

cessor to the Dutchman, Wagner had re 

‘ é lannhauser-lied, collating for his 

1 number of medieval versions, and writing, as he 

always = wn poem—the word “libretto” is quite 


lace 1 Wagnerian opera In the course of his 


p ume t re story f herangerin,” 
, ecame the basis for his fourth opera (“Lohengrin,” 
Ren 4 he was led to the study of Wolfram von 
Eschen Parzival,” with great results later on. It 
was at this time that he conceived his greatest work, “The 


Ring of the Nibelung,” a tetralogy each member of which 
is as long as an average opera, and on which Wagner was 
engaged for a quarter of a century. As the longest mu- 
sical work in the world, it has not escaped attention at the 
hands of the statistical monomaniac, who proudly informs 
us that it contains exactly 984,032 printed notes! It is 
doubtful whether Wagner would ever have been able to 
carry out his stupendous conception but for the house and 
pension bestowed on him for the purpose by Ludwig II, 
the “mad” king of Bavaria. Its complete performance at 
Munich in 1876 may be considered the crowning glory of 
its author's life. Commentaries on it have been written 
from every point of view. Thus, in addition to number- 
less musicai handbooks, its ethics are the subject of a 
volume by Mary E. Lewis, and its bearing on the ideal of 
manhood by one David Irvine, The literary form is a 
modified reproduction of the archaic alliterative meter, 
much the same as that adopted by Mr. Morris and E. Mag- 
nussen in their English translations from the Icelandic. 
Wagner treats it with great skill, and there are critics—Dr. 
Forsyth, for instance—who consider that as a dramatic 
poet he is not unworthy of comparison with Goethe and 
Schiller 

It was after he had written the poem of “The Ring”— 
completed in 1863—that, taking up a volume of “The World 
as Will and Idea,” Wagner came under the third of the 
three master minds by whom he was so much influenced 
Schopenhauer, the philosopher who, more than any other 
since Plato, shows insight into and symphony with music. 

Idealism had now developed the lad who had “flung him 
self into all kinds of youthful excesses” into a man almost 
Buddhistic in his vegetarianism and abhorrence of vivi- 
section. In his “Religion and Art,” Chapter II, he at- 
tributes Christ's institution of Bread and Wine as the 
means whereby His disciples were to remember Him, to 
a vegetarian principle. The oncoming of this may per- 
haps be seen in his sympathy with the Knight of the Swan 

“Lohengrin,” and a clear fulfilment later on in his treat- 
ment of Parsifal’s breaking of his bow in remorse for his 
having taken the life of a “great white bird” through mere 
sportfulness; and in the badge of the Knights of the Grail 
He found a Buddhist legend. “Die 
Sieger”—“The Victors’—which he interprets as meaning 


a snow-white dove 


“supreme redemption,” so suggestive that he has to sup 
press his inclination to set it to music “with great perti- 
nacity in favor of the “ ‘Nibelungen.’ He lacked nothing of 
true patriotism; his artistic vocation he regarded as a na 
tional mission with a patriotic end, But the erstwhile 
would-be fighter of the rashest of duels had acquired a 
horror of militarism. “The pressure of militarism upon 
industry,” he contended, “co-operates with the ecclesias- 
tical destruction of vital faith to reduce the value, the rea- 
As early as “Tannhau- 
ser” he represents the Church as having sunk below the 


sonableness, the sanctity of life.” vs 


true intuition and stewardship of Christian ideas. With 
each of his music-dramas the ethical element becomes 
more prominent. But he was too strong a character to be 
a mere sentimentalist. As a growing lad he had “gazed 
with agonized sympathy on the altar-piece in the Kreuz 
Church (Church of the Holy Cross), and had yearned 
with ecstatic fervor to hang on the cross in the place of 
the Saviour.” At the time of his confirmation a year or 
two later, Easter, 1827: “I already,” he says, “felt a 
considerable falling off in my reverence for religious ob- 
how matters stood with me spiritually 
was revealed to me, almost to my horror, at the Com- 


servances 


munion service. . . . The shudder with which I received 
the Bread and Wine was so ineffaceably stamped on my 
memory that I never again partook of the Communion.” 

But the religious nature in Wagner was neither dead 
nor dormant. It so far grew that in his later days he 
seems to have felt the need of something like a theology. 
And this he found in the apostle of Pessimism. He was 
filled with a passionate delight to find the conception of 
the world he had himself tried to express was exactly that 
more lucidly and powerfully expounded by the great phil- 
osopher. “A reader passing from the study of Schopen- 
hauer,” it has been said, “to that of the great Nibelungen 
Tetralogy would find himself in a world familiar down al- 
most to the catch-words of the system. And this poem 
was written when Wagner was unacquainted with Scho- 
penhauer.” 

“For many years afterwards that book never left me, 
and by the summer of the following year I had studied it 
for the fourth time. The effect thus wrought upon me was 
extraordinary. It was the serious mood created by Scho- 
penhauer that inspired the conception of “Tristan 
und Isolde.” It is in making music the exponent of the 
world’s great mythologies, and the expression of a philo- 
sophical stress, that the greatness of Wagner lies. A phil 
osophy, a criticism of life, is embedded in his art, though 
at first it is but half consciously on the artist’s part. 

So evident is the philosophical bent in him that, in ad- 
dition to the usual parallel between a great composer and 
some great painter—in his case the pre-Raphaclites—he has 
been regarded as the musical equivalent of Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer, and the problem of his “Art-work of 


the Future”—as to whether art reform could bring about 
social reform—likened to the social problem of Comte and 

of Ruskin. Nietzsche, it may be added, at one time an 

ardent admirer of Wagner, afterwards became bitterly 
hostile. 

The clear psychological evolution traceable through 
Wagner's operas continued to the end. In “Rienzi” he 
leaves his last footprint on the sands of conventionality ; 
“The Dutchman” lays stress on the expression of emo- 
tion; “Tannhauser” on the inner motives of the charac- 
ters; “Lohengrin” on a psychological process in the heart 
of Elsa; “Omnia vincit amor” might have been written as 
the motto of “The Ring”; and this idea is perfected in 
his last drama, “Parsifal.” In connection with “The Ring,” 
objection has been raised on moral grounds to the love be- 
tween Siegmund and Sieglinde—both children of Volsung. 
But it must be remembered that they are mythical, not 
ordinary human, characters; that the same incestuous 
unions are represented between demigods in classical 
mythology; that they were compulsory in certain circum- 
stances in the royal families of early Egypt; and are in- 
volved in the Mosaic account of the origin of mankind on 
the earth. 

The theology of no composer of oratorio—Handel, Bach, 
or Mendelssohn—has excited a tenth part of the interest 
which that of this composer of dramas has done. To at- 
tempt the formulation of a doctrinal system out of his 
works would be to court failure. Nevertheless, if his re- 
ligion is as vague in its tonality as, technically consid- 
ered, his music is, it is a condition which does not pre- 
clude the dominance of certain notes. The most persist- 
ent of these is Redemption. “We recognize,” Wagner 
wrote, “as one’s basis the fall and corruption of historical 
humanity as well as the necessity of its regeneration. We 
believe in the possibility of this regeneration, and we de- 
vote ourselves to carrying it out in every way.” This idea 
runs through all his works, from “The Dutchman” on- 
wards. He was, it will be noticed, no blind follower of 
Schopenhauer; and pessimism rather intensified than les- 
sened this sense of the need for Redemption and belief in 
its possibility. In a letter to Liszt he speaks of the Will 
to Life as “of terrible gravity, but solely redemptive.” 

Despite, perhaps indeed on account of, the lovelessness 
he bewails in his own life, his second note is Love. Not 
Schopenhauer’s “love,” which was the most powerful form 
of blind and doomed will; to Wagner love was the light 
which gave eyes to will and redeemed it from its fatal 
bias and curse. Witness the last lines of “Siegfried”: 

“Love which illumines 
Laughing at death.” 

Redemption by love and self conquest is the keynote of 
his “Parsifal.” The work has been called a modern form 
of the old “Miracle Play,” and also likened to Handel's 
masterpiece in sacred music. Alone among operas it is as 
pertinent to quote the opinion on it of a doctor of divin- 
ity as of a doctor of music: “While less theological than 
the ‘Messiah,’ and while it therefore loses in objectivity, 
and so in power over us, ‘Parsifal’ is more inward, more 
psychological, searching, humane. It is not more profound 
God-ward, but it is man-ward. Wagner sang, ‘Work out 
your own salvation’; Handel, ‘For it is God that worketh 
in you.’” “With a better metaphysic,” Dr. Forsyth adds, 
“Wagner would have been not almost, but quite, a 
Christian.” 

Those who recognize a distinct and ascending ethical 
charecter in Wagner’s dramas have been satirized on ac- 
count of certain features of his life. It is a much debated 
question whether the public has any concern with the pri- 
vate life of eminent men. The contention, however, of a 
prominent school of thinkers in the present day, that the 
bases of religion and art are identical—a contention with 
which the writer by no means agrees—gives this aspect 
cf the matter a special interest. And Wagner has settled 
the question once for all as regards himself by having left 
for posthumous publication a biography of remarkable 
frankness. Let it be admitted at once, then, that as a man 
he was not the most lovable or worthy—judged by con- 
ventional standards—of the great composers. He had been 
brought up in an atmosphere highly charged with marital 
infidelity, and after many years of married misery brought 
disaster to the conjugal peace of two of his friends. He 
was singularly lacking in the modesty supposed to be an 
almost invariable accompaniment of genius, and in grat!- 
tude for any service rendered to him. His vitriolic bit- 
terness of invective might have been added to his demerits, 
but was largely deserved by those who provoked him to 
it. Worse than these faults, in the sense of being less 
human, was his attitude towards the Parisians. He had no. 
cause to love them. They had, for purely political 
reasons, hissed his “Tannhauser” off the stage in 1861, 
after 164 rehearsals and £8,000 had been spent on its pro- 
duction. But if the half of what is said be true, his gloat- 
ing over the inferno of 1870 was simply inhuman. One 
not ill-disposed critic can call it nothing but blasphemous. 

Nevertheless, if the ethical value of an opera is to be 
judged by the private life of the composer, so must that 
of poetry and painting by the private life of the poet and 
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And cases are not wanting in which the latter 
result would be no better than the former. 

The effect on his operas of Wagner's passion for an 
absolute fusion between words and music was the aban- 
donment in the latter of everything which had no rela- 
Formal arias, finales, sepa 
to a great extent, choruses; 


artist. 


tion to dramatic truthfulness. 
rate movements of any kind; 
and uniform, rounded periods, he discarded wherever his- 
demand them. The 
or final cadence 


trionic delineation did not absolutely 


insertion of the conventional “full close” 
in Wagnerian opera has almost as quaint a ring as a 


Shakespearean rhymed “tag” would have had in a prose 


drama of Ibsen. Nevertheless, such insertions are made 


in all the published editions, for convenience of perform- 


ance and to facilitate “cuts.” For the usual formal melo- 
declamatory kind of recitative or 


account he may be 


substituted a 
On 
done for opera what 
Wordsworth for by leading, or 
Nature and His 
Rockl, has for him only the following mean- 
Realty.” The explanatory 
the 


un- 


dies he 


“speech-song.” this said to have 


facon did for science, or 


Cowper and 


yoetry, by rather forcing, it 
I g 


back to reality Nibelungen poem, he 


writes to 
ing: “The Representation of 
the 


function of ancient Greek chorus he assigned t 


orchestra, and as a harmonist was an innovator 4t 





precedented originality, using any c mbination of notes 





which seemed to express his meaning; as a master of in- 


strumentation he had no equal, his richness, variety and 


That 


mpose 


novelty being unique when a dramatic situation 


music of the most masterly 
character in the conventional forms is shown by his “T: 
March the 
quote the most popular examples 

It is hardly that the 


called for it he could ce 





hauser” and bridal march in “Lohengrin,” to 


necessary to add harmonies which 
“criticism” can mostly be paral 


Bach, 


give rise to this venomous 
long been 
Post-Im- 


leled in Beethoven, and even and have 


surpassed in strangeness by composers of the 
pressionist school. Bitter as were the attacks made on 


Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, they were an April shower 


compared to the unprecedented deluge Wagner encoun 
tered. For ry he was “the best abused 





1 quarter of a centt 


man in Europe.” He would be bold who would own to 


“criticisms” as the following now: 


the authorship of such 
“Musical 


monies,” 


slime,” “sea-sick harmonies,” “murderous har- 


“hell noise,” “dog 
“epidemic of har 


but 


tremens in mt 


“delirium 
“pe stiferous ranting in 


Most f these 


music,” 


monic insanity.” are German products 


the Musical World—at that time the leading English musi 
cal paper—of June 30, 1855, was nearly as bad Herr 
Richard Wagner is not a musician at all ; is in- 


‘Lohengrin’ is rank 
‘Der Hol 


us and detestable of the whole,” 


capable of writing a tune 


poison The overture to Fliegende 


lander’ is the most hide 


and so on for three pages 


There is always some point about a great man which 
many know who know nothing else in regard to him. In 
the case of Wagner it is that he was practically, though 


not literally, the inventor of the leit-motif, a melodic 
phrase identified with a particular idea or character. And 
many of the saner criticisms of his music have reference 


to this feature 

It has 
reality complex, and cannot be adequately represented by 
Beeth 
phrases to depict a single character in his only 
“Fidelio.” Were 


the crude thing his op] 


been objected that the simplest character is in 


any single phrase, and that ven employs twenty 


opera 
Wagner's employment of the leit-motif 
f 


nents represent it as being, were 








it his only or chief means of characterization, the charge 
would be true. But it is not There is in life and litera 
ture so close a parallel to the leit-motif re 1s sur 
pris never to have seen it pointed out. Most of us 
fall into the habit of using some phras¢ frequently as 
to make it characteristic, and rselves an easy prey to the 
satirist and mimic The novelist who is true to nature 
cannot let such a trait wholly escape hin The “Ma con 





of Baillie Nicol Jarvie in “Rob Roy,” the 


“Prodigious!” of Dor 


scrence 
mie Sampson m “Guy 


are familiar examples from Sir Walter Scott 
Wagner of literature in this respect is undoubtedly Charles 
Dickens: witness the , 
of Mr. Micawber; Du 


“Durdies,” not as “J” 








and 





himself as som 


of describing 


equal persistence of Mr. Grewgious in regarding him- 
self as “such a particularly angular man.” 
It would be as reasonable to charge Sir Walter Scott and 


Dickens 


account of 


Charles with incapacity for characterization on 


using such phrases, as Wagner for the use 


of the leit-motif Nay. more so! For the former are a 


surface 


mere mannerism, while the leit-motif is an expres 
jion—not merely a symbol—of the essentials of a char- 
acter, developing as the character develops 


As the great Romantic movement was cradled among the 


it was perhaps but natural that its musical sponsors 


poets 
should have been a quartet of composers—Weber, Berlioz, 
Wagener alm st as 
home on foolscap as scorepaper such 


And of the four Wagner bulked the largest, his 


Schumann and who were much at 


Anyway, was the 


case 


published works running into twelve volumes. He was a 


born reformer, and music was not the only sphere through 


which his old social idealism sought an outlet. He was 
the only great composer who took an active part in a 


political upheaval Seing on the revolutionary side, he 


suffered exile for a number of years, and did not himself 


verformance of his “I 
Liszt. Highly 


speeches and tractates help to 


hear the first 5 ohengrin”’—produced 


litical 





in 1850 at Weimar by inflammable px 


swell his literary 


yutput 


His pen was mainly concerned, however, with the relation 


of music and other arts to the drama, His theories can 


" 


not better be summarized than as an illustration of the 
:ying that “a man is right in what he affirms, and wrong 
in what he denies.” Brahms is the only modern com- 


poser of note who does not show the influence of Wagner 





uS a creative genius, and of his theories on their positive 
side. Even Verdi, the last great composer of that Itahan 
school of opera of wl Wagner was the arch-enemy, 
makes a profou bow to the Reformer in his “Aida.” 





founded on a 





Wagner's pet theory was negation: he 
maintained that all the arts had run their course as sepa 
rate crafts could only make further progress by com 





an all em yracin y drama 
g 
I ure ly 


than 


bining to produce me pertect art 
instrumen- 


the 


And of this there is no sien whatever 
tal music shows not a 


whit less vitality does 


music drama itself. Of this Wagner’s own compositions 


are the best witness, for no dramatic music is so con 


stantly performed on the concert platform—without words 
is! Of the orchestral 
Vienna last 
with eighty-eight, and Wag 
Most of the 


inspired by the drama. But, 


compositions 


action or scenery purely 





items performed at 3 concerts given in 


season, Beethoven led the way 


ner himself came second with sixty-seven 
latter pieces were, of cours 
withdrawn, su 


Wagner's 
Unkindest cut of all, Professor 


the dramatic environment 


become “program music and this theory em- 


phatically condemns 


Niecks, while 


crediting Wagner with the stupend us feat 
of having “increased the expressional 


resources of music 
more than any musician before him,” declares that 


“the i 


trumental portions of his dramatic works will 
long outlive the vocal portions.’ 

Moreover, that uniti f the ideal in all arts under 
one roof, which Wagner appears to have regarded as a 
new conception of his own, to be achieved only in the 
future, is in reality as old as art itself, and many examples 


The 


musician, 


him in the face 


of its realization must have stared 


} 


hi the architect 


" ; 1 
es 





painter 


orator, scholar, together with vested minis 


it ulpts r. poet 


trants: solemn ritual dimly seen through clouds of in 


cense: ancient liturgy intoned from priceless illuminated 
manuscript these, inspired by the most powerful factor 
on earth, a faith believed to have been revealed, have 


service of doctrinal religion 
the days of Is ind Osiris, and of the Temple of 


latest Christian 


heen brought together in the 
from 
athedral 
and diffi 


Jerusalem, to the founding of the 


Waen r’s literary tvle is somewhat involved 


cult to follow, but not infrequently rises to high literary 
merit. Indeed, Nietzsche, in a criticism mainly unfavor 
able, admits that now and again odd pages “escape” him 
which are among “the finest prose in the German 
language.” 

own output 


If a composer is to be judged not by his 
h his life and works 


then Wagener is the great 


but by the literature to whi have 


given rise st of all musicians 


nay, the equal of many of the greatest put together. Of 
I iv es of } im the re seems f he no end not to mention 
Letters. The latest. announced since this article was com 


a Life for Frelish 


the subiect 


readers by J. F 


if every 


menced, is Runciman 


His operas are form of commentary 
hand-hook 
prose much on the same lines as 


Shakesneare.” 


heen rendered into 


Lamb's 


ur hooks on his 


and Their stories have 
“Tales from 


Her 


Religion 


There are simi! ves and 


his Heroines: w Dietre 
Esthetics essayists galore 
Wagner 


and incl 


und what-not. have cupied 
} terlein’s catal gz of the 


1806 


singer 


three volumes in ding 
Wagnerian 
enumerated 9.462 items 
ume I is Since red! 

In the course of a generation Wagner's reputation has 


touched the f 


rature ran int 





portraits f various and newspaper 


articles and a suppl mentary ] 


} 


heen iat 


irtheet extremes of man’s opinion of hice fel 


low-mat t | hounded from execration and anathema 
to fanatical idolizatior There are crit wi e technical 
salification mmands respect. who regard the nhenon 
enal Ik of the Wagner literature s not exa ratir 
the master’s greatne npared with that of other T 
posers: thus, Dr. Praeger claims that he is more than 


merely one f the immortals: he climax of 
the 


but 


the six great geniuses his music is as if 


tongue « f the art were sened, where before it was 


lisping speech 


With such a 


; , 
it assiens to other composers, ¢ 


the pos 


d Beethoven 


verdict on its relative side ition 





the present writer totally disagr: in regard to the 


path Wagner struck out for himself, it is difficult to see 
' it is d to see a 
to his or exaggerate his greatness, for he 


added a new province to the kingdom of art. 


limit influence 





Bowman Memorial Service. 


iday evening, October 10, at 8 o'clock, a memorial ser- 





»f Calvary Baptist Church, 


York, for the late Prof 


ice is to be held in the chapel 


West 


Edward Morris Bowman, pianist, 


Fifty-seventh street, New 


tor and the greatly beloved organist 


Calvary Church 
Professor Bowman passed away recently at his home in 
Flatbush, L. 1, leaving a grief stricken family and hosts 
friends and admirers to mourn greatly his loss He 
was a lov ng soul and ever an interested friend and com 





rad Professor Bowman was born at Barnhard, Vt., July 

1848, and not 1842, as erroneously reported in a recent 
SSite He was a man w expressed rare youth and spirit, 
and has st passed his xty-htth birthday 

At Ir ay evening's memorial service Albert Ross Par 
sons will speak on behalf of the musical profession, the 
choir of Calvary Baptist Church will be present in a body 
and will sing, John B. Pearsall rgan, 





and Dr. MacArthur will deliver an address 


Another Successful Soder-Hueck Pupil. 


Berni W 


iful quality, has been engaged for 


hittier, a dramatic soprano with voice of beau 


prima donna roles in 
pert 


light opera rmances at the J icksonville, Fla Opera 
| 


ust This is Miss Whittier third sea in light 
pera (yreat credit is du Madame 5 er-Hueck, her 
teacher, tor her presen uccess It was entire] nder 
this New York teacher's tutelage that Miss Whittier wa 


trained and prepared for the stage 





rerna there n ma n this du world t 
ours 
Perhaps there are no fairy tales to gladden heart-break 
hours; 
Pet aps there n he J nd perl ip all t! Ite are 
wrong 
But there the wond f a litth 1-tirne ng 
\ squeaking a hatter ur ittling a mos \ 
ered tune 
ot 1 in the ree t the t tl < n the heat of the 
on; 
Banging f rose and t hrilli f land far 
away 
Whisperings ng f my childhood rrowful, simple 
ink way 
I was ld for the 1 ent led h a child's petty 
tears 
Dreaming and « : g, and dreaming, never a thought 
; the tears 
Then, as the 1 wa ttened nging I ve and of 
life 
| wht it ba tl ld da far from the 
t an i trite 
Glimmer of gold in the ir-light, shimmer of silk by the 
sea; 
V ls that were whispered {-spoken, dreams that were 
never to ! 
oweet intermingi h ad what is a dear as the 
past 
Is here id e future tha i fair he last 
Mi mt aster there in t at noon 
A squeakis i I l rgan, ra t } v 
ered tune 
Carried me bach n t far, to the len 
Aw 
eciing vay a eart I t gr 
never uld ‘ 
R ght to me wv . failur eaten and ed 
the fight 
lelp in the é nted the ay : 
Py thers ‘ . , . ; ‘ 
Peorh , € t ‘ y , , ” er : 
DrCar t 
Perhay there » beau and rnat ull thing are 
rong 
But still there the w er of a little vy = net 
N York 7 
We'll have t get anot ‘ ertising man ail sth 
unty fair manager 
This one seems to be energet 
Yes, but he’s thoughtl le shouldn't ha tales 
n himself to adopt grand opera met! I don't 
what this great aviator is going to think when he finds « 
have advertised his farewell app: Ice Washingtor 





Star. 
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rgan), played 
rmed Church, 


Were Mine ¥ 
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Germany, Sep 


Race” (or 


ny Orchestra, 


by Karola Frick, 


Water” (cello) 


re., September 


(song), sung 


ptember 16, 1913 


River” (song) 


September 16, 


speak of Me” 


many, Septem 


Sunrise—Rustic 


gan), played by 


rch, Haverhill 


ren R. Hedden, 


mober 21, 1913 
estra), played 
ttsburgh, Pa., 


ra), played by 


1g, 1913 


“Grand Dedication March” (orchestra), played by 
Sousa’s Band, Philadelphia, Pa., August 24, 1913. 
“The Daisy” (song), sung by Karola Frick, Berlin, 


Germany, September 16, 1913. 


Gilberté, Hallett—“Overheard in a Garden”: “Telltale,” 
“Scandal,” “Quarrel,” “ 


of Summer” (song cycle), 


Four Leaf Clover,” 
“A Love Song,” “Fountain,” 
‘Phyllis’ (songs), sung by Rosemary Buchanan, Behr 
Club, Hyannis, Mass., 

“Thoughts of You,” 
Lullaby” (songs), sung by Gene Palmer 


August 29, 1913. 

“Singing of You,” “A Dusky 
sehr Club, 
Hyannis, Mass., August 29, 1913. 

“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” “My Lady's 
Mirror” “Spanish Serenade” 
Schuler, Behr Club, Hyannis, Mass., August 26, 1913. 

“Love's Star,” “Ah, Love But a Day,” “ 
enade” (songs), sung by Louise Crowell, Behr Club, 


(songs), sung by H. 
Spring Ser- 


Hyannis, Mass., August 29, 1913 

“Two Roses,” “Youth,” “Forever and a Day” 
(songs), sung by Mrs. Hollingsworth, Behr Club, 
Hyannis, Mass., August 29, 1913. 

‘The Bird,” “Land of Nod,” “There, Little Girl, 
Don't Cry” (songs), sung by Mae Wilson, Behr Club, 
ilyannis, Mass., August 29, 1913. 

Hadley, Henry K.—‘“Egyptian War Song” (song), sung 
by Romeo Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 
Homer, Sidney—“*Way Down South” 


Romeo Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 


(song), sung by 
Lang, Margaret Ruthven—“Day Is Gone” (song), sung by 
Karola Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 
MacDowell, Edward A.—“To a Wild Rose” (cello), 

plaved by Charles D. Raff, Portland, Ore., September 

21, 1913. 
MacFadyen, Alexander—“Slumber Song” (song), sung by 

Karola Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 
McMillan, Malcolm Dana—The Heart of Farazda: “The 

Question,” “Before Her Mirror,” “Serenade—In the 
At the Mosque,” “The Cry to Azrael” 
(an Arabian song cycle), sung by Christine Miller, 
New York, February 2, 1913 


Rose Garden,” “ 


The Heart of Farazda: “The Question,” “Before 
Her Mirror,’ 
the Mosque,” “The Cry to Azrael” (an Arabian song 


“Serenade—In the Rose Garden,” “At 


“First Rose 


B) The PROGRESS of AMERICAN MUSIC| 


r s This department is tune by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 
the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 
formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 
States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be 
addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


cycle), sung by Marie O'Meara, St. Paul, Minn., Sep- 

tember 23, 1913. 

—The Heart of Farazda: “The Question,” “Before 

Her Mirror,” “Serenade—In the Rose Garden,” At 

the Mosque,” “The Cry to Azrael” (an Arabian song 

cycle), sung by Mrs. C. O. Kreider, St. Paul, Minn, 

February 18, 1913. 

“The Firefly” (song), sung by Mildred Potter, Artist 
Course Concert, Bridgeport, Conn., January &, 1913. 
Nevin, Ethelbert—“The Rosary,” “Narcissus” (orchestra), 

played by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
—A Day in Venice: “Dawn,” “Gondoliers,” “Venetian 
Love Song,” “Good-Night” (orchestra), played by the 
Hazelwood Orchestra, Portland, Ore., September 21, 
1913. 

Nevin, George B.—‘“Kept In” (song), sung by Romeo 
Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 

Parker, Horatio W.—“The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry 
Nest” (song), sung by Karola Frick, Berlin, Germany, 
September 16, 1913. 

Pratt, Silas G—Minuet (orchestra), played by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 23, 
1913. 

Pryor, Arthur—“The Triumph of Old Glory” (orchestra), 
piayed by the Hazelwood Orchestra, George E. Jeffery, 
conductor, Portland, Ore., September 21, 1913. 

Robyn, Alfred G.—‘“Manzanillo” 
the Hazelwood Orchestra, George 


(orchestra), played by 

FE. Jeffery, conduc- 
tor, Portland, Ore., September 21, 1913. 

Russell, Alexander—“My True Love Lies Asleep” (song), 
sung by Romeo Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 
1913. 

Salter, Mary Turner—“Blossom Time” (song), sung by 
Karola Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 
Sousa, John Philip—‘“The Liberty Bell” (orchestra), played 
by the Hazelwood Orchestra, Portland, Ore., Septem- 

ber 21, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert (song), 
sung by Romeo Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 
1913. 

Ware, Harriet 
Frick, Berlin, Germany, September 16, 1913. 


“Yesterday and Today” 


“Wind and Lyre” (song), sung by Romeo 
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Grace Breen’s New York Concert. 


prano, who is 
f New York, 
rt, at Carnegi 


s Breen’s pro 
lish selections, 

m used aria 
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Irish Songs by 


yiano by Walter 


rles Russell Me 
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ne of the best 


ey. Mr. Melick 


lue to his 
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ert vill be 


Pianist and Pupils in Peaceful Surroundings. 





Willard, 


pianist, and some of her pupils, was taken at a house party 


The accompanying snapshot of Carolyn L. 





“CAROLYN L. WILLARD AND PUPILS RELAXING. 


given at’ “Wel.a-wi-ben,” Lee Lake, Mich. 
is shown at the extreme left in the picture. 


Miss Willard 


> 


erodiade” was produced recently at Borda x 


H. Rawlins Baker Opens New Studio. 


H. Rawlins Baker has issued cards announcing the 
opening of his new studio in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Mondays Mr 
for several years he has gone one day each week to take 


faker will be in Danbury, Conn., where 


charge of the advanced pupils in piano playing at the 
Danbury Music School. Mr. Baker retains his connection 
with the American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West 
lifty-ninth street, New York, of which institution he has 
been a member of the faculty since 1896. For the present 
Mr. Baker will be at the Institute on Thursdays. On all 
other days Mr. Baker can be found at his Acolian Hall 
studio (622-623). 





What Italy Does. 





Megalomania is a characteristic not exclusively Ameri- 
can, prone as we are to do sensational things upon a 
large scale. Note what is being done in Italy all this 
month to celebrate the centenary of Verdi. All over 
the land there are special performances of the Verdi 
operas, even in the Skowhegans, Kalamazoos and Bara- 
boos of the land of song. The whole peninsula resounds 
with the music of the “swan of Busseto,” and many fa- 
mous singers of other lands are volunteers to vocalize 
their gratitude to the composer who figures largest in their 
money making repertory.—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


* NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
SICAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also undersiood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicar 
CouRIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights ; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of 
posers and their products. 





American com- 


G. Schirmer, New York. 


C'wo Compositions, op. 82, ror Viotin AND PIANO, BY 
Rupotr Frit 
These two romantic and emotional works are of moder 


ate difficulty, and suitable for students who have made 


enough technical advancement to allow them to give undi 
The 


vided attention to marks of expression first piece is 


called “Dawn,” and the second, “Phantoms 

On page 9 of the piano part of “Phantoms” an unfor 
tunate misprint in the shape of the F clef instead of the 
G clef throws the bottom line of the page out of gear 


and makes the left hand part a discordant rumble 
CHANSON p’AUTOMNE, OP. 41, FoR VI0LIN AND PIANO, By 
Ernest Centola 
There is a warmth of feeling and a grace of expression 


in this little without words which will endear it to 


the hearts of 


song 


all who hear it. It is so carefully fingered, 


bowed and generally edited that teachers have nothing to 
do but to set it before their pupils as it i The middle 
section of the work in D and other keys, together with 


make the 


hrst part pr 


elaboration of the first theme, 


difficult than the 


the composition 


much more mises. From a 


musical point of view this is, of course, justifiable, pro- 

vided the composer does his work artistically. But the 

selling value of the work is much reduced by these added 
difficulties, 

THIRTY-NINE Viotin Erupes ror THe Systematic Stupy 
or Douste Strors, 1n Turet Booxs. By Edward Herr 
mann. 

Book | consists f fifteen easy studics Book Il of 
fourteen studies of medium difficulty, and Book III of 
ten artistic studies. They are all characterized by careful 
workmanship, great attention to the needs of the pupil, 
and as much musical interest as is consistent with exer 


cises which are purely technical in their aim. 


The Boston Music Company, Boston. 
mand for 


That there must be an increasing de ello music 


is proved by the quantity of ne works which are to be 
found on publishers’ lists. It is to be hoped that the 
ranks of those who elect to study this most appealing and 


richest toned of all stringed instruments will be greater 


every decade. There are any number of excellent pub 
lications for the cello, ‘n fact all the choicest melodies of 
the world’s musical literature are to be had in cello form, 
and it is as an interpreter of melodies that the cellist i 
at his best 

The catalog of the Boston Music Company contains six 
volumes of a trio album for violin, cello, and piano. There 
are, besides, such works as the following, which we select 
with a view to the variety of styles: 
Gavotte in D J. S. Bach 
The Swan C. Saint-Saéns 
Romance ‘ C. Saint-Saéns 
Spring Song C. Satmnt-Saens 
Melody in F.... Rubinstein 
Silent Moon ..... F. S. Converse 
Love Song Ethelbert Nevin 
Narcissus Ethelbert Ne 
The Rosary Ethelbert Nevin 
Album oe . ‘ Ethelbert Nevin 
Lullabye estes : Ethelbert Nevin 
Kemembrance Maurice Telma 
Adoration Maurice Telma 
Chanson Celtique Cec Forsyth 
Elegie Gustav Strobe 
Romance in G Gustav Strube 
Rerceuse .. Gustav Strub 
Old Folks at ies f Foster Gustay Strobe 
Sing Me to Slee; Edwin Greene 
Bourrée G. F. Handel 
Salut d'Amour Edward Elgar 
In Hammershach Edward Elgar 
Sonata in F, op. 78 Max Reger 
Aria in C. -Max Reger 
Pavane favorite ...... ~Peedesie Brisson 


Garden Melody hWeeon ae wseseeesesR, Schumann 
Melody G. Hollaender 
Birthday Hollaender 


March : bites roe © 


Shevherd’s Complaint a abi ..G. Hollaender 
Children’s Song . m . ...G. Hollaende: 
Gavotte ; . G. Hollaen 

Waltz : G,. Hollaends 
Bourrée eeed< W. H. Squire 


Victor Herbert 
Nandor Zsolt 


La Serenata 


Berceuse 








Two Norwegian Dances 1. Halvorsen 
Romance Rerthold Tx 
Dialogue Meyer-Helmun 
Gavotte in D David Ponpe 
itahan Serenade S. Maykapar 
Thais, Meditatior T. Massencet 

[wo Norwegian Dances, for cello and piano, by Johan 
Halvorsen, are among the recent additions to the Boston 
Music Company’s list They belong to the repertory of 
advanced players only The first one abounds in double 
notes, many of which notes, however, are open strings 
But, at the same time, the octave passages, harmonics, 
ind spiccato bowings make the dance a brilliant and at 
tractive piece only to those who have ample technic at 
their command 

No. 2 is lighter and more graceful, though equally dith 
cult Ihe style and character of these Norwegian dances 
are of a high class and will appeal strongly to those who 
have the requisite musical culture 

Two Compositions, for Cello and Piano, by Frederick 


Blair, are works which come within the scope of the aver 
age amateur They are simple and melodious in the cello 
part and effectively accompanied by a gracefully written 
piano part. The first one is a “Petite Berceuse” and th 
second is “Night Beside the Lake 
Carl Fischer, New York. 
Two Concert Soros por Viotin AND Prano. By Max 
milan Pilzer. 

The tirst of these 1 love song which begins in a 
simple, unpretentious way with a very natural and pleasin 
melody Toward the middle of the work there are a few 
passages in double stoppings which may prevent the 1 
umateur from trifling with this sol Rut to any violinist 
of even a moderate technic there is nothing difficult 
this very musical love song 

The second number, Caprice Valse, is, as e might 
expect, a little more exacting in its hnical demands 

here are no passages put in for mere display, however 
Every note ts essentia he ela rate melody and ever 
note is effective Bot solos are irefully fingered and 
bowed, sa reg the teacher as well as the loists much 
trouble This Caprn Valse ought to prove extremely 
effective when wperly played 


Ragna Linne and Pupils. 


Presented herewith is a snapshot of Ragna Linne 
and two of her pupils, taken at Yankton, S. Dak. me 
the State Insane Hospital, where Madame Linne sang for 














MADAME RAGNA LINNE AND PARTY 
the inmates while on her trip West this summer, just be- 
fore she went to the Rocky Mountains 

With Madame Linne in the auto are two of her pupils, 
Miss Ellerman, whose guest she was, and Marian Smith, 
both of whom also sang at the above mentioned hospital. 

Huss’ New York Recital. 

Henry Holden Huss and Hildegard Hoffman Huss will 
appear in a joint recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Wednesday afternoon, December 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss returned to town October 6, to an 


unusually promising season of activity. 


MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 


Studio, go East s7th St., Cor. sr th St. and Madison Ave., New York 





BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Gpwe Comicue, Sostin 





Vocal Studio: 28 Weet 63rd Street New York 
M VIOLINIST 
e IE 1PIi Inetruction 
H $45 East 63d St 
[ Management : MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet. 5852 Metrose 





STUDIO HALL : 
64 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TENOR 
The American E xponent of 
Bel Cante’* 
205 West S7th St.. New York City 
"Phone, 6510 Columbus 


INEZ BARBOUR S°PRAN° 


Conoert- Recital - Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsoha Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address : 206 West 95th Street, New York 


mt HUGO 
cents MANNING 


- 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: BR. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - - New York City 


geVERE-SAPIO 





Ver=-Zt 











COMPOSER PIANIST 
Cencert and Recitals 
Instruction 
Room 16, Metrepolitaa Opera 
House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 




















Prima Donna Soprane from Paris Grand Opera; 4 Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan Opera, » Ofc., ete., it 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates ack — 

6s Central Park West, New York 





Formerty Con- 
ductor Metropoll- 
tan Opera, New 
York, and having 


APIO =.= 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO . 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N.Y. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POWLIG, PLANEGE 


MEYNS== 


The Bel Canto 
Vora! Studie. 158 West 59th Si. 


BARITONE 
Song Recitals a Specialty 

NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


M. H. HANSON, Mgr. 
128-130 East S8th Street 


437 Filth Ave. 

Tel. 5493 Columbus 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCHE 
The college has for its object the universal higher education in al! 


branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 





oorpczos 











Z0~-8Z-8r 





—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
and training for public appearance—4o Instructors of hignest reputs 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Miche! Sciapiro 


viola 
CATALOG 





1m APPLICATION 
MADAME 


“— KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Greai Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathicen Howard,Grand Opere, Darmstadt; 
ilitie May Welker, Grand Opera, Extart; Kath- 
ertme Noack Fique. Opera. Concert, and Oratoric; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opere Co.; Leciile 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opere Co.. end othere. 


962 Sth Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 
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YOLANDA MERO RETURNS. 


Popular Pianist Tells of Her European Trip 
for This Season. 


glad to learn 


er 1 I t fresh from a period 


Europe last summer, and 


FRESCO 


ihe Kxfensive series of concerts booked for 


nt abroad last June and first spent 


native Buda Pesth, putting 
her former teacher, the famou 


Rennebaum, one of the 


leading instruc 


others to talk about it. 
and Her Plans 


counts. 





believe that the artist should do something and allow 
All I care to say is that my tour 
outlook is splendid so far as the number of engagements 
I start the end of October in New England and 








Anna 













that Yolanda 












of study and 





fully prepared 
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Fanning’s 
of September 
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in some hard 
s Liszt pupil, 


| 1 Pesth Conservatory At the end of her off Canadian Northwest. 


lame Méré wa ned by her husband, Herman 


! ! tein & Sons) with whom she 


lestspiele ind while t 


made a trip 


here attended Madame Méro’'s past 





MR. IRION WELL PLACED. 


expect to go as far as Winnipeg and Edmonton in the far- 
have enlarged my repertory 
greatly both as regards standard and new works, and I 
hope that the public will like the way I perform them.” 


successes are ample 


Mr. Fanning 
val this week. 





titled 





by Cecil Fanning and H. 


York and Boston during the coming season. 


FANNING 
MRS. R. D. 
THEY GAVE A RECITAL 


[October 8, 1913. 


ture) is Madame Bareiss, a noted Swiss interpreter of the 
Strauss and other German lieder. 





Case in New Musical Sketch. 


Daily rehearsals of a little Irish musical sketch written 
B. Turpin, with Anna Case, of 


an Opera Company, formed a part of Mr. 


schedule while in New York during the week 


22. The sketch is to be presented in New 





AND H. 
EVANS, 


B. TURPIN 
BEVERLY, 


IN THE GARDEN OF 
MASS., FOR WHOM 
SEPTEMBER 29. 





was one of the soloists at the Maine Festi- 


A comic opera in two acts by Frederic Weigmann, en- 
“Der Klarinettenmacher” 
produced successfully at the Shiller Theater in Hamburg. 


(the clarinet maker), was 








TO LET 





warrant that 


TO LET—Use of attractive Studio with New Grand 





table ents, including an “Ariadne” per she will be liked in the future by the American public, Piano. Morning or afternoon hours, Centrally located. 

hard Strau and her personal charm and artistic modesty are not the Terms reasonable. References required. (Wed. and 

! irneyed t switzerland, Italy, and least reasons for her extreme popularity, Sat. excepted). Address: “A. D.,” care of Musica 
iris before returning to the United The accompanying pictures show the pianist enjoying Courier. ee ae tis ov 

her European vacation, Seated, she is feeling at home in. STUDIO TO LET—Beautiful studio, two grand pianos, 

by a Musicat Counter representative — re the garden of a friend's villa in Buda Pesth; and stand- with reception room, to sublet for evenings; especially 

son's plans, Madame Méré said; “I prefer ing, she is (left from reader) at her husband’s side in a adapted to club and ensemble work. Stupio Hatt, 64 


peak for itself l am one 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Piano THPORY VOICE COACHING 
14 W troth Se Prone Ateubon (in) 


| p| STEVENSON 


| Soprano o« Teacher | & 


(Belari Method) 


828-0 CARNEGIE HALL 
| Tel. Cotumbus 2822 


GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
1776 Heechwood Boulevard, Pitteburg, Pa. 


S| KLIBANSKY |, 


Vooal Imetructor Inatitute 


of Musioal Arte 


Formerly 4 yeare chief teacher 
at Sterna Conservatory, Berlina 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tel, 2320 Columbus 









712 Weet 50th Street 





The Briggs Musical Bureau 


f PRESENTS 


too FRANZ 


KOHLER 


SEASON 1913-1914 








4 
a ‘ 


Steinway Hall," Chicago, Il. 











of those who picturesque resort 


Carolyn WILLARD Punst 


In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


= BIRDIE BLYE r= 


ame W 
STeL Y PIANO 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF GINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - 


ARCHIBALD Baritone Baritone 








CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 


pe) Park Avenue Tel. 6400 Murray Hill 


Mme, NARELLE : 


(Mary Ryan) 
Address! Sutoriue & Company, | Weet 34th Street 


VOCAL STUDIO AND OPERA SCHOOL ‘italien Methed) 


KARL SGHNEIDER 


Pupil of Leigi Vennecelal, Florence, Italy 


October to May, 706 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 
May te October, 8 Friedriet Str., taenenes tormacy 


, Her 
Coburg School of 0 ra Reel on ona me 
jal Highness DUCHESS MARI AND 
DUKE CYRIL, President Beroness ae sonst. melt 
operatic course $150 per year, Includes Vocal Inetruc- 
tien, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free edmission to 
Royal Opera, Public appearances before royalty. 


Cobare School of Opera, Coburg, Germany. 


UMBERTO 














in America season 1913-14. 


pera, Concert, Recital. Address: 
Ruane Prieabers. 1425 Broadway, 
Personal eddress, 14 East 43rd St. 











wt MONCRIEF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 67th St. New York 


At Mr. [ri on's left (right in the pic- 


East 34th St. 


"Phone, Murray Hill 427. 
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TAUBE 


Pianiste = i" 


1014-19018 
Address; Carl von Taube, 
E. T. Bank Bidg., 
Room so1, Montreal, Can 


Clarence EIDAM ean: 


Wiath Fleer, Aediteriom Gellding . CMICAGO 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AxD ea eer ART. ue ae 


Direeter Ot Brotee es aa 
Bet LL, 1 choad Dyas An es cranes 


UKOWSKY 























CENTURY 


LYCEUM 
AND 
CONCERT 
HALL 





CONCERT 
REAU 





certs, Recitals, Lec- | certs in Cities not 
tures, Theatricals, | more than 1000 
etc. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | Y 

Address 
LYCEUM DEP’T. | CONCERT DEPT 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Contral Park West, at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 














LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 











MA “pe 
we / ZU Goavert Gaoter ong ea Director PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WALTER 
EARNEST“ HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
TENOR 896 Colline Ave. Pitteburg | '71¢ Chestnut st. 
LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


Teacher of Singing 


Some prominent pupils Lillia Snelling, 
three years with Metropolitan Opera Co.; 
Winifred Mason, soloist, First Church 
Christ's Science, Brooklyn; Bertha Kinzel, 


soprano, West Park Church, N. Y.; Noma 
Malli, soprano, Gypsy Love Co.; Clarence 
( Rawden, tenor, Washington Square 


Methodist Church, N. Y.; Russell Bliss, 
bass, Madison Church; Henry Taylor, for 
merly Savage Opera and Aborn Opera 
Companies; Bertha Barnes and Eda Fabbri 
in concert AEOLIAN HALL, 

2s West gand St., New York City. 











ALVIENE SCHOOL OF 
OPERA —— ACTING 


and Singing, Opera and Musical Comedy, 
Dancing he most complete and thorough 
technical course in addition to which all 
students become members of our Opera 
Stock Co. and Theater, equipping them 
with actual Public stage experience and 
graduating them as Professional Artists, 
assuring New York Appearances and En 
gagements, Students taking up the course 
may continue voice culture with their own 
master. Send for lustrated Opera Book- 
let—"“How Thousands Succeeded.” d. 
dress, E. A. Hoff, Sec’y, 
ALVIENE OPERA SCHOOLS 
(old) Grand Opera House, 
ag3d St. & Sth Ave., N. Y. 

















SAMUEL GARDNER, jz:==: 





VIOLINIST 
FOSTER AND ‘DAV DAVID 


600 Fifth Ave, Sew York 
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USICAL COURIER 














“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Puagne 





“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 
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CAROLINE |CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


ee es 
ALEXANDER 


All Branches of School ef Opere 
SOPRANO 


Q { U S i C Scheel of Acting 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brookiya' 


School of Expression 

Modern Languages 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON “It is a permanent educational institution, 
Carnegie Hall. New York holding the same prominent position in music 


T. Carl WHITMER 


tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 

Columbian Museum in their seqpecting depart. 

> co. P. Upton 
COMPOSITION - PIANO - ORGAN) 
5429 WALNUT STREET - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ments of educational labor. 
of the Chicago Tribune. 
Catalog Mattep Fars on request te 
Secretary, Chicago Musical College, 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 





Factory at 
Be ORE VV AEs ay OHIO 
eference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicas 


























and Penasyivenie College for Women 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. { 
E 
b SOPRANO PIANOS 
- Add 
H 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler 
High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN, 

a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King | 2 ae . 
8 Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixson, 
o Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood- M 
a B ood, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
: ee } omy” Mag 4 wrest erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. & n lana 0 is Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 

-” ss Special Operatic Training (Including Action) Department tor Young Ladies Positions 








The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


66 TEK %? 


For catalogs of both address 











VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, New York 


MRS. A. M. 





Concert=-Bureatt1 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of al 


Organizing of concert tours ia 


Letters: Berlin W. 45, Carlsbad 
agents of nearly all known artists 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. 
all European countries 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


Violas and ‘Cellos 


Arttata bnow the rary of 





Teacher of Singing 


Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of ‘Great is Allan The Butterfly ive Marla,’ 








¥ a] ahs 
. soon te low 
ranberr and choo! fe altienir y " 
SS + 
© hose ties are elie 
thee grated we ° 
ety tot . 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director fia a eed Giibe thea, 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers . 
Artist Pian Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 4 n 
hiv reapem bow 


Booklets—Carnegie Ha.i—New York 





n lt you 

have we “ may 

hot beinterester f vou have 

CONCERT DIRECTION st ons ireed 
a beookiet = An Artist's 

och''—which I witlgted? 

mall you FREE nod which 

contains « pis a6 trom 


work’ tar ar whe 
uee RaIn Ds AML VIOLING. 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureas 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprictor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 


Vielias sent to respon 
sible persons oo trial. 
for comparison with 
ether new or famous 
old violins, If desired, 
gradeoal charge ac 
counts opened 











Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin Reindah! Grand Model, $250.00 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ. REINDAHL VIOLINS 
ing d’Albert. Ysaye. Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisier, Usan ane ExsouseD ov 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio omy) Listemana Jete KNOTE REINDAHL 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the Leonora Jackeon } ah Sauret 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur F. E. Mabervors Frit: Kreisier Stotter, 318 Athenaeum Bldg, 
Nikise! Axel Skovgeard attenentee Bell 68 Exst Yes Beree Street 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers > nee GRICAGG, MLINONS, 5. 4.4. 








secured for qualihed pupils 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





. ' 
Catalogue and circulars mailed on request 





upils may enroll at any time 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 





56-58 Weat orth St New terner we 
Two connected bui lings ‘ ee y situate etween Cer al Park coe 
Brs ies the Hi sdson Rives tranches \ i \ taught fro he JMC 
beginning hest stic finish \ ta y ( “HATTA 
Guy America’s Meet t minent Teac hers. New M ate Gus) 
M ust hoel Dormiteries and Proper Chaperonage. ler ri) LL 





actiaing, otf on apaicatl n ena f rh let 


concert Week!y 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S.VWV. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1860 1,260 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protesser GUBTAYV HOLLAENDER, Director 


ing tuition, boar I 














Oon@ervatory Development in all branches of must pera and Dramatic Behostl Ceram phe te ee 4 
for the etage Orehestra Geheol (comprieing 41) sole sod eoatra (netrumente eminery 
elal teatming for teachers 

Private and Bnsembie Classes 

Principal Teachers: Piane-—/’rofeesor MARTIN KRAUSE. lrofeamr JAMES KW AST EMMA KOCH, 
GORORG BERTRAM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITHER, . 

Binge Free Profeesor MATHILDE MALLIVOER Reora hamber Minge TRANZPSCHINA PRE 
VOSOTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMURL. Reval cmaeaeer Mingwr were Aeoheowd KARL MAYER, lapel 
Chamber Siager FUGEN BRIFOER 

Violin.Profeassr OUSTAY HOLLAENDER AL EXANDER FIEDEMANN. GAM FRANKO. MAX ORUD. 


n ote 
Theory and Composition WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VOW FIELITS 
fend for illustrate? catalogue and preepectes, Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Music ant Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912. oe 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


finial 1 ox times begia 


ote 


urses or 
Admission grante ale at 


Education from beginning 


Apri 
Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Direc tortum 


and eptert Wo. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 





Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hein, Aue RARMCKI 
Instruction in ranches of mic from first lr ree ntage t tures, 
beginning to highest perfectior oncerts, ens ‘ aying a ght reading 


Thirty-cight of the best known and experienced 


professors TERMS $10 UP PER ‘Qu ARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF “APPLIED. MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
John B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St. 
The rusty and Examiners 





New York City 


Paul Sava 
Henry 
Har K 


H. R ins Baker r r ges 
elia Burt Leslie 
Chittenden Crustay f 
Ditto ler 
leman Gow McCa 
Fannie U. Greene liar (reg 


28th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalog ues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


ry Mason 





Dean 

























































MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY a" 
ane Masons Hamlin 


aoe wouetemane telewee e “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
en JunGlernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs i ON] 
\ Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by ;: 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















WED The many points of superiority 
ee were never better emphasized 


| than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. & 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











‘This adcaliias of such a piano | | is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. SS ... 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 





























SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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